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KOBMMENICH DEBUT 
PROVES HIS WORTH 


Oratorio Society Gives Memorable 
Performance Under Stimulus 
of New Conductor 





That oratorio still has a hold on New 


York City’s musical public was demon- 
strated beyond the shadow of a doubt, 
when* on Tuesday evening last Men- 


delssohn’s “Elijah” drew one of the largest 
audiences that has ever gathered to hear 
a performance by the oldest choral organ- 
ization in tke city, the Oratorio Society of 
New York. The also the 
début of Louis Koemmenich, the new con- 
succeeds Frank Damrosch. 

brilliant preparations could 
for the event. A group 
Hinkle, 
Keyes, contralto; Edith 
mezzo-soprano; Paul Althouse, 
tenor, and Clarence Whitehill, baritone— 
the splendid orchestra of the Symphony 
better 
aided 
the 


occasion was 


ductor, who 

No 
have been 
of noted 
Margaret 


more 
made 
soloists—Florence SO- 
prano; 


Kruse, 


vocal 
Mr. 
best 


the chorus, in 
before, 


Society, and 
condition than 
Koemmenich in 


ever 
giving 
presentations of the Mendelssohn master- 
New 


one of 


piece that has ever been heard in 
York. 

Mr. Koemmenich was given abundant 
opportunity to show himself a conductor 
of exceptional worth in the various por- 
tions of the work. His reading of the 
glorious fugal overture with its stupend- 
ous climax leading to the first chorus 
“Help, Lord!” was carefuly delineated— 
the work evidently of a musician of thor- 
ough training. What Mr. Koemmenich 
accomplished in the choruses was _ sufh- 
cient cause for rejoicing. He has admir- 
able feeling for rhythm, for climaxes, for 
nuancing, and, what is so essential and 
yet so often neglected, for phrasing in 
choral singing. Volume of tone, smooth, 
yet full and rich, was drawn from the 
chorus in the magnificent “For He, the 
Lord Our God,” while the Baal choruses 
were done with dramatic fire and verve 

An effect of fine ‘contrast was attained 
by having a solo-chorus of some twenty 
women’s voices for the “Lift Thine Eyes” 
and the “Holy, Holy,” the former of 
which was so enthusiastically applauded 
that it had to be repeated. Such details 
are proof positive that the new conductor 
has imagination, that he visualizes, as it 
were, the entire effect which his perform- 
ance is to produce and that he will make 
innovations whenever he feels that an im- 
provement over the conventional can be 
made. The final chorus of the first part 
“Thanks Be to God” was done thrillingly, 


as were the “Woe to Him, He Shall Per- 
ish,” and the “Then Did Elijah.” Such 
“attacks” and instantaneous “releases” 


have not been heard from this chorus in 
the past and their attainment necessitates 
a vote of indebtedness to the conductor 
Beautiful piano singing, always welcome 
was heard in the tranquil “He, Watching 
Over Israel.” So well did the audience 
like the work of the chorus that Mr. 
Koemmenich was compelled to bow his 
icknowledgments after practically every 
number. He carried himself with a dig 
nity and a reserve that bespoke the cul- 
tured musician and the conductor of seri- 
us purpose. 

The main portion of the solo work fall 
ng to Mr. Whitehill was sung as few 
singers before the public to-day can do it 
Dramatic force, authoritative delivery and 
1 resonant vocal quality characterized his 
portrayal of the role, and though he was 
1 trifle hoarse in the first part he con- 
juered it in the later music, scoring a 
triumph in the ever-beautiful “It Is 
Enough,” in which Paul Kefer, solo ‘cell 
ist of the orchestra, played a fine obbligato. 
The soprano music is well-suited to Miss 
Hinkle’s voice and she too won much ap 
plause for her artistic singing. In “Hear 
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JULIA CULP 
Distinguished Dutch Soprano, Who Will Arrive Next Month for Her First Ameri- 


can Tour. 


(See Page 33) 





CHICAGO OVATION FOR TITTA RUFFO 


No Dispute There Over Baritone’s Artistry Though Some of His Critics 


Question His Vocal Supremacy 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 624 Michigan Boulevard, 
Chicago, December 2, 1912. 


took five performances of opera before 


out and 


4 
assumed 
Titta 
who turned the trick on Friday evening, be- 
but filled the 


big Auditorium. After due nursing of the 
invalids and shifting of casts on Thursday 
the performance went through as scheduled 

Titta Ruffo won a great ovation of a 
most unmistakable variety. Although some 
were inclined to question his title of “the 
greatest of baritones,” at least vocally 
there was, however, no disputing his art- 
istry, both in his acting and in his general 
interpretation of the role and of the score. 
His scene with Zeppilli in the chamber of 
the Count was a powerful portrayal, and 
not for a moment was it carried beyond the 
proper confines of dramatic intensity, un- 


the Chicagoites really thawed 


their wonted enthusiasm. It was 


Ruffo, in time-honored “Rigoletto,” 


fore an audience which all 


Entered at the Post Office at New York, 





N 


He Makes His Début in ‘‘Rigoletto” 


less one wants to quibble over the number 
of seconds he holds his top notes. He was 
forced to repeat a part of this scene be- 
sides responding to endless curtain calls, 
all of which he insistently shared with Miss 
Zeppilli. 

Count Orville Harrold was also received 
warmly and his singing was of greater ex 
cellence than was generally expected 

Alice Zeppilli, as Gilda, evidently strug 
gled against a severe handicap on account 
of the prevailing epidemic of colds, but she 
tackIed the rdle bravely and won out with 
flying colors. Elsa Garfrette, said to be from 
Portland, Ore., made her maiden appear- 
ance in opera on any stage, in a fetching 
glove-fitting costume of Alice blue, ap- 
pearing for a brief second as A Page 

The High-Water Mark 


But the greatest achievement of the week, 
and one sufficiently notable to stand out as 
the high-water mark of a whole season, 


[Continued on page 4] 
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THREE PLANS FOR 
OPERA IN ENGLISH 


Hammerstein’s Project Finds Rival 
in Scheme Backed by Rocke- 
feller—Metropolitan to Act 





The musical atmosphere of New York 
was surcharged during the current week 
with three definite reports of attempts to 
launch grand opera in English projects on 
an ambitious scale. 

Of first importance is the plan of Oscar 
Hammerstein, alluded to in last week's is- 
sue of MusicaAL America. His petition to 
the Metropolitan Opera Company’s board 
of directors, asking that he be allowed to 
give opera in English, despite the prohibi- 
tion placed by that institution upon his re- 
turn to the field, will be considered during 
the latter part of the week. It is not con- 
sidered likely, however, that the board will 
grant him the privilege. 

MusicaAL AMERICA from an at- 
thoritative source that the Metropolitan au- 


learns 


thorities are opposed to any plan that will 
permit Mr. Hammerstein to give opera in 
English or any other language in New 
York City. This gentleman said: 

“When the Metropolitan directors bought 
over Mr. Hammerstein’s operatic interests 
a price far greater than the actual worth 
of the Philadelphia Opera House and the 


scenery, costumes, etc., of his Manhattan 
Opera House was paid. The idea was to 
eliminate his personality from the local 


field of opera-giving. Therefore, it would 
be absurd to allow him to return at this 
time It would be similar to buying a 
house of an objectionable neighbor to get 
rid of him and then allowing the same 
neighbor to plant his potatoes in your back 
yard.” 

It is said that three directors of the 
Metropolitan board are in favor of grant 
ing Mr. Hammerstein’s request. 

Mr. Hammerstein declared on Tuesday 
that he was optimistic about his project 

“If they consider it favorably it will 
mean a great deal to me artistically,” he 
said. “There will be realized my project 
to give grand opeta in a number of cities, 
for I will positively give seasons of grand 
opera in both Pittsburgh and Buffalo next 
year and in two other cities. With New 
York a possibility it will mean that I will 
have five cities in my circuit.” 

The second opera in English plan that 
has aroused interest is one said to be 
backed by John D. Rockefeller, Jr., and 
calls for the incorporation of a company 
with $200,000 capital stock. The company, 
in its present embryonic form, is alluded 
to as the English and American Grand Op 
era Company, and those interested in the 
active conduct of the scheme are reported 
to be Henry B. Shaad, formerly associated 
with the executive staff at the Metropolitan 
Opera House and now connected with Da- 


vid Belasco’s enterprises as the treasurer 
of the company; Hunter de Bovier, gen- 
eral manager; Frank Rigo, also formerly 


of the Metropolitan Opera House, as stage 
manager, and Elmer Woodbury as secre- 
tary. 

It is understood that the plan of the di- 
rectors is to gather a company of American 


grand opera singers, to restrict all cos 
tuming and scenic work to American art 
isans and to give all operas in English 


Between $75,000 and $100,000 will be raised 
before the first performance. The admis- 
sion is to be slightly above the current 
Broadway theater prices. 

The third plan is that promoted by the 
\born brothers, who are seeking a lease of 
the Century Theater for next season with 
the object of placing before the musical 
public a series of opera in English per- 
formances 

Charles Henry Meltzer, the music critic 
of the New York American, who is gen- 
erally looked upon as the father of the 
present opera in English movement, said to 
Musicat AMERICA on Tuesday: 
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Mme. Rider-Possart Believes the 
Metropolis Will Be the Place 
When Godowsky’s Dream of a 
World’s Musical Headquarters 
Comes True—Advantages Over 
Washington 
ITY the poor pianist! Upon the con- 

cert platform he is the idol of the 
public, but when it comes to his hours of 
necessary practise, 
garded as a public nuisance, especially by 
the landlord of his hotel or pension. Par- 
ticularly is this true in a compact com- 
munity like New York, the fact 
that one seldom knows one’s neighbor 
makes the ordeal of listening to his prac- 
tising all the more unendurable. 

One prominent member of the pianist 
guild, Mme. Cornelia Rider-Possart, re- 
cently duplicated the experience of many 
a visiting pianist in New York, who has 
found it difficult to establish a temporary 
rehearsal-laboratory in the *midst of the 
city’s clamor. For the musician who makes 
his home permanently in New York, it is 
possible to choose a place of residence 
with a view locating his workshop far 
from the ears of men. Victor Herbert, 
for instance, tried this scheme lately with 
a soundproof studio, designed not only to 
give the composer seclusion from the dis- 
tracting noises of the street, but to protect 
the neighbors as well. 

To the touring artist, such as Mme. Pos- 
sart, who makes New York simply a head- 
quarters from which are directed her tours 
of varying duration, such opportunities for 
studio work are naturally denied. It is 
necessary for her to find some hotel which 
does not regard the musician’s piano with 
an antipathy similar to that which some- 
times makes it exclude dogs from its hos- 
pitality. 


he is liable to be re- 


where 


Plight of the Pianist 


Upon her return in September from her 
parent’s home in Dubuque, Mme. Possart 
settled down in a fashionable West Side 
apartment hotel, intent upon preparing for 
her season’s tour under Marc Lagen’s di- 
rection. She reckoned without her neigh- 
boring apartment-dwellers, however, for 
sounds of Mme. Possart’s music were not 
greeted by the applause which they are 
accustomed to call forth on the concert 
platform. At first the complaints were 
politely veiled, but finally the pianist de- 
cided to seek out a hotel where the walls 
were less penetrable. 

When she returned from a Fall recital 
tour the American pianist sought a new 
retreat in a down-town hostelry, old-fash- 
ioned in its quiet atmosphere of New 
York in the early eighties. Here Mme. 
Possart found a suite far removed from 
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Mme. Corniiia Rider-Possart, the Distinguished American Pianist, Now Making 


Her First Tour of Her Native Country 


millionaires who resolve to devote all of 
their wealth to a philanthropic fund, ex- 
cept for a mere pittance of $25,000,000, 
there would seem to be no reason why 
such men couldn’t give part of that resi- 
due to some such great musical movement 
—and still keep out of the poorhouse. 


the center of the hotel’s dignified activities, 
where she could practise to her heart’s 
content. 

In the drawing-room of this hotel Mme. 
Possart spoke with much interest of the 
interview with her fellow artist of the key- 
board, Leopold Godowsky, published re- 
cently in Musicac America, in which that 
pianist outlined a scheme for creating a 
new musical headquarters of the world in “As for the site of such a combination 
America. of conservatory, opera house and concert 

“It seems to me,” commented Mme. Pos- hall, I should say that New York was em- 
sart, “that Mr. Godowsky’s plan is far _ phatically the proper place, rather than 

from being entirely visionary. If we have Washington. The most important feature 


New York for Music Headquarters 


of the project is, of course, the conserva- 
tory, for in regard to the presence of noted 
artists, America is already a headquarters, 


especially in opera. To make the educa- 
tional side of this plan so strong as to draw 
the European nations to us for instruction, 
we must give the students not only the 
greatest teachers, but an opportunity to 
hear the best that there is in music. 

“Now, this would not be possible in 
Washington, even with the great artists at- 
tached to the projected mstitution, for you 
could not possibly control all the good 
things. In New York the pupils would 
have the advantage of hearing all the good 
music that we now enjoy, in addition to 
such musical delicacies as provided by this 
endowed institution. It is scarcely possible 
that New York will ever cease to be the 
musical metropolis of the country, just as 
it is the commercial and social metropolis. 
Therefore, it would be better for this new 
project to unite with New York rather 
than to attempt the establishing of a new 
iMusic center. 

“On the score of providing a home for 
the myriad of students, Washineton would 
suffer by comparison with New York. This 
question of the living conditions of the 
students is one of the most important mat- 
ters to be considered by the’ framers of 
such a project. It is not always the mag- 
net of study with great teachers which 
draws American students to Berlin, for 
we have noted teachers in America. 

“Many an American goes to Berlin be- 
cause it is much less expensive to live 
there while pursuing his studies. Not only 
is the cost of living lower than in America, 
hut the pupil lives on a more simple scale 
than he would at home. A mother may 
go over to Berlin with her daughter and 
the two of them will get along with the 
most primitive comforts, which they would 


be unwilling to do in New York, because 
they would see everyone around them 
spending a lot of money. 
High Cost of Music 
“It is the high cost of hearing good 


music which hampers the struggling student 
in New York. At the opera house he can 
afford to sit only in the gallery, while in 
Europe for the same money he might sit 
downstairs. To be sure, he might not hear 
an all-star company, and this for the very 
reason that America gobbles up the great- 
est singers. In the field of orchestral 
music, where the student gets his broadest 
culture, Berlin is away ahead of New York 
in providing good concerts at prices which 
the students can afford to pay—such as the 
Philharmonic popular concerts. Along this 
line the aid in an endowment or a subsidy 
would make Mr. Godowsky’s project of 
great practical value.” 

Mme. Possart is to give a recital on De- 
cember 5 before the highly cultured audi- 
ence of the Harvard Club in Boston, ap- 
pearing two days later as the soloist with 
the New York Symphony Orchestra in 
Brooklyn. After a Washington recital and 
appearances in Texas and on the Pacific 
Coast, the American pianist arrives in Du 
buque for her first Christmas at home in 
several years. mf 





BOSTON ORCHESTRA WITHOUT AN 
EQUAL, SAYS FIEDLER IN BERLIN 


Not Even the Vienna Imperial Orchestra Can Match It in Quality 
of Tone, in the Opinion of Its Former Conductor—Fiedler’s 
“Brahms Evening ’”’ with Berlin Philharmonic Evokes a Stirring 
Demonstration—French Newspaper Announces 
Concerts to Strengthen Musical ‘‘Entente Cordiale” with Germany Py the 


European Bureau of Musical America, 
Berlin, Neue Winterfeldtstrasse 30, 
November 14, 1912. 


HOUGH we in Berlin may not be in a 


position to say how much America 


has been the departure of 
we could not 


certain than we are of 


loser by the 


Max Fiedler, nevertheless 
possibly be more 
the stimulus which the music-life of Ber- 
lin has experienced in his return to this 
city. Mr. 
self in any official capacity, 
nounced any 
reintroducing himself to the 


Fiedler has not established him- 
nor has he an- 
definite plans; he is merely 
3erlin public 
in two Brahms evenings with the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra. 
these, which took place this evening, was 
sufficient to make his hearers profoundly 
grateful for his return. A more tense and 
heartfelt demonstration of admiration than 
that of to-night I have never witnessed 
But it is needless to comment on the 
powers of this monarch of the orchestra; 
on the vitality which he imparts, even to a 
bloodless composition, and his absolute 
mastery of the material subjected to his 
powerful personality—all this is surely well 
known to the American public. Brahms. 


However, the first of 





even the equal of the Boston Orchestra 
oo 
Candidly, I do not,” was Mr. Fiedler’s 

reply. “The one organization most closely 
approaching it is the Imperial Orchestra 
of Vienna, but even this splendid body is 
slightly excelled by the Amercan organiza- 
tion in quality of tone.” 

This same opinion, incidentally, 
expressed by Richard Strauss. 

In connection with the Bach-Beethoven- 
Brahms Festival, arranged for next April 
Concert Direction Herman Wolff, 
Count Hiilsen-Haeseler, impresario of the 
Royal Opera, has offered his co-operation 
and announces a special production of 
“Fidelio” for April 23, the cast of which 
will include the best material available 
from the Court Opera. 


has been 


Free Chamber 


as Max Fiedler presented him to us 
through the Academic Festival Overture 
and Symphonies, Nos. 1 and 2, is Brahms 
in the hypersuperlative degree 

That the American public is dear to Mr 


Fiedler’s heart was evinced in a conversa- A telegram received at this office from 
tion I had with him. His greeting to me, the impresario of the Christiania Opera 
‘Ah, an American”’—the genuine pleasure House announces the unprecedented tri 
which tinged the remark satisfied me at mph of the American prima donna, Edith 


de Lys, as Tosca. Mme. de Lys was called 
before the curtain twenty-five times by a 
frantically enthusiastic public 


once that Americans retain a goodly share 
of his affections. 

“But I have been treated to just such 
evidence of appreciation in America, too,” Germaine Schnitzer, in her second con- 
remarked Mr. Fiedler, when the demon- cert, called forth from her audience a 
stration of the audience was mentioned to storm of approval. The musical character 
him, “though I have never attempted to of this pianist includes a refined taste -and 
give there a whole evening of Brahms.” an intimate acquaintance with her subjects. 
Her capable technic would enable her to 
' diecloss these qualities in a yet more effect 
_“Is the Berlin Philharmonic as respon- ive manner but for insufficient physical 
sive to your demands as was the Boston strength, which was especially noticeable 
Symphony Orchestra?” Mr. Fiedler was in the Bach Chromatic Fantasie and Fucuc 
asked. : Numbers from Beethoven, Mozart. Schu 

Responsive, yes, in a very great meas- bert, Debussy and Schumann comprised 
I should not like to say in so the remainder of the program which Miss 


ure; but | 
great a measure as the Boston Orchestra Schnitzer rendered with excellent mu 
sicianship 


Boston Supremacy 


As to the orchestra as a whole and in de 
tail, especially in the woodwinds and in 
the strings, too, I have never found in all Free Concerts of French Music 
my varied experience the equal for tone 
quality of the Boston organization.” 
“Then you do not think the superior or 


Something for 
often granted and 
erally not 


nothing! It isn’t very 
when it is it is gen- 
worth having 3ut once in a 








while there comes the exception. 


The Revue Musicale S. I. M., the influ 


ential French music journal, with head 
quarters in Paris, edited by J. Ecorche 
ville and founded by the “Société Inter 


nationale de Musique,” has recently opened 
a Berlin office under the management of 
Emile Heintz-Arnault. The journal sets 
forth its position in a circular to the pub 
lic, stating its aim as the promotion of mu- 
sical relations between the two _ nations. 
and, as an indication of good will, an- 
nouncing six concerts to which the publi 
will be admitted free of charge. The Re 
vue in this- undertaking enjoys the patron 
age of the French Ambassador, Jules 
Cambon. The regular subscribers to the 
journal are entitled to a reserved seat at 
each concert and there will be no paid ad 


“missions. 


The entire six concerts will be devote 
to French chamber-music and the manage 
ment of the Revue is arranging a similat 
cycle of concerts to be given in Paris next 
Spring, in which exclusively German com 
positions will be heard. These latter ar: 
to be given under the auspices of the “Am 
de la Musique” and the “Société Inter 
nationale de Musique,” both musical ort 
ganizations of very considerable moment 
in the French capital 


New Tour for Eddy Brown 


The American violinist, Eddy Brown 
who last season was heard in Berlin and 
other large German cities for the first 
time, and who created something of a sen 


sation and was accorded most enthusiasti 
approval by press and public alike, has 
been engaged this season for an extensivé 


tour throughout Germany and Austria 
Hungary. This young artist will appear 
as soloist in the third of the symphony 
concerts under Arthur Nikisch, in Ham 
burg. on January 10, 1913. He will pla 
the Brahms Concerto C. M 
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DON’T WORRY ABOUT OPERA STARS IN CONCERT FIELD, SAYS WERRENRATH 


That is Young American Baritone’s 
Advice to Associates Who Are 
Fearful of the Growing Favor Be- 
stowed Upon Operatic Idols—Not 


a Permanent Condition 











FTER all, it’s a fortunate thing that 

the baseball and music 

not coincide. If they did there would be 
at least one singer of distinction whose ad- 
mirers might feel cause to shudder in anx- 
iety in fearsome anticipation of the dread 


seasons do 


things that might befall his voice and their 
own enjoyment. 

The plain truth of the matter is that 
Reinald Werrenrath, the young American 
baritone, professes an inordinate fondness 
for the game. And he is not one of those 
cold-blooded mortals who while witnessing 
one can confine their enthusiasm within the 
bounds of decorous moderation. He ex- 
presses himself emphatically, deliberately, 
and—well, so very much like’ those 
everyday people who do not give song re- 
citals that you might as well come out 
with it at once—noisily. It may not be the 
most approved mode of vocal exercise, but 
no matter. Mr. Werrenrath finds it one of 
the essentials of life, and as long as his 
singing experiences no ill effects from it— 
and who that heard his recent recital could 
deny this?—why should he not keep right 
on? 

Doubtless he possesses the secret of cor- 
rect tone emission even for baseball cheer- 
ing. So the lovers of his suave and re- 
fined singing néed not grow nervous over 
this seemingly reckless confession. Mr. 
Werrenrath is going to continue to yell 
and cheer just as much as he feels like 
and—he’s going to keep on with his sing- 
ing with as unabated zeal as ever. 

Baseball is, however, only one of the 
means by which Mr. Werrenrath diversifies 
his artistic life. He is something of a ten- 
nis expert and is highly proficient along 
many other lines of athletic achievement. 
\s for cards—poker is and has long been 

source of never-ending pleasure. The 
ther individuals who make up the delight- 
fully convivial card parties which fill up 
many of the singer’s leisure evenings com- 
rise a goodly number of names familiar 
n the world of music and letters, one of 
the most prominent being the inimitable 
Fr. P. A. of the Evening Mail. 

Obviously, then, Mr. Werrenrath does 

tt bear out the very definitely prevalent 









A Side-Light on the Home Life of 


One of Our Leading Singers, Who 
Finds His Greatest Relaxation in 
Athletic Sports— Suggests Program 
of Master-Songs 














Reinald Werrenrath, Baritone, One of America’s Leading Concert Artists—At the 
Side He Is Seen on the Tennis Courts with Franklin P. Adams, Whose Droll 
Column, “Always in Good Humor,” in the New York “Evening Mail” Has 


Aroused Nation-Wide Attention 


sorbed in himself, his music and nothing 
else. Indeed his interests are so numerous 
and varied that one begins to wonder just 
where musical matters come in at all. 

No account of Mr. Werrenrath would 
be complete without a mention of his two- 
year-old son, who appears to have inher- 
ited his father’s musical and _ athletic 
propensities. He 1s a very important item 
in the latter’s catalogue of diversions. He 
delights in being lifted high in the air and 
twirled into fantastic positions, he never 
fails to lift up his voice in quasi-musical 
sounds when he hears the piano, his father 
or the phonograph at work, and he has 
so his parents assert—a fund of bright 
sayings, which he sometimes dispenses for 
the delectation of visitors. He was not 
over-disposed to loquacity when a repre- 
sentative of MusicAL AMERICA saw Mr. 
Werrenrath a few days ago and eyed him 
long and suspiciously before condescending 
to give utterance to any words whatsoever. 
Nevertheless, he bears a reputation for 
talkativeness. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Werrenrath cannot 
spend as much time in the cheerful atmos- 
phere of his New York home these days as 
he would like to. The concert season is 
on in full blast and the discomforts and 
inconveniences of tours have begun. But 
those who have regretted that the singer’s 
New York recital is now past may find 
comfort in the assurance that it may not be 
his last for the year. In fact, he con- 
templates seriously a second recital for 
some time in the Spring 


A Program of Mastersongs 


shall try to offer a program consisting ex- 
clusively of mastersongs. It is not always 
practical to give such a program, for one 
is absolutely obliged to bring out novel- 
ties. What I should like especially to do 
would be to sing some of the less known 
compositions of Schubert, Schumann, 
Brahms, Jensen and Grieg. I cannot con- 
ceal my surprise over the amazing beauty 
of many of the songs of Jensen, Lassen 
and a number: of other so-called ‘minor 
romantic’ composers. The discovery of 
good songs that have not been sung repeat- 
edly entails an enormous amount of work. 
Not long ago I set out on a tour of ex- 
ploration of Schubert and went with my 
accompanist, Mr. Baker, through all of 
Schubert’s four or five hundred songs. 
Well, I was rewarded for my labors. And 
I. have also been rewarded in the case of 
Jensen and others 

“T never pass over a without try- 
ing it, however unpromising it may look. 
I have received stacks of songs from pub- 
lishers, many of them of little account, but 
by wading patiently through them all I 
have managed to unearth a f 


Song 


number of 
things that were valuable and effective. 

“| prepare my programs for the Winter 
partly during the preceding Spring, partly 
during the Summer. Very soon I shall be- 
gin to lay my plans for the various things 
I am going to take up next year. On my 
tour I generally make use of most of the 
program I give in New York, though cer- 
tain substitutions and changes have oc- 
casionally to be made. One must be care- 
ful to furnish a variety of moods in a re- 
cital. The works I sang in New York 


pressing nature, and it was not long be- 
fore I was apprised of this fact. This 
dread of being too depressing explains the 
neglect of certain very great songs. Grieg’s 
musically wonderful ‘At Mother’s Grave,’ 
for instance, is intensely mournful—one 
of the reasons, likely enough, that it is so 
seldom sung.” 

Opera Stars Who Invade the Concert Field 


The dread of being driven from his field 
through the invasion of it by the opera 
singer, though it has taken hold upon many 
a concert singer to-day, has not affected 
the equanimity of Mr. Werrenrath to any 
perceptible extent. 

“One of the most noticeable results of 
this condition of affairs,” he says, “is the 
sudden vogue of the ‘big tone’ in the concert 
hall. And then certain audiences have sud- 
denly taken it into their heads that they can 
get what they want only from singers backed 
by the glamor of the operatic stage. I 
heard an individual not long ago wrangling 
with a manager over the price of a certain 
operatic artist whom he wanted for re- 
cital. When the manager asked him why 
he did not take a genuine recital singer 
for such a function and argued that such 
an artist would be far better equipped for 
work of the kind he received the indignant 
answer that the concertgoers in that par- 
ticular gentleman’s town would be satis 
fied with nothing but the best and conse 
quently demanded one who had won a 
name for himself in opera. 

“I feel little anxiety for myself and | 
do not think that others should be inor- 
dinately troubled, either, as this condition 
is only temporary. It has come up only 
during the past few years and it is bound 
to recede in due time. The inefficiency of 
the average opera singer in dealing with 
anything but purely operatic pieces is a 
matter which cannot long remain hidden 
to discerning people. Persons have been 
blinded by the splendors of opera and con 
sequently figure that everything savoring 
of it must be preferable to that which has 
not been exalted in that manner. But the 
fear that such a condition will become 
permanent and that those who have made 
the concert, the recital and the oratorio 
their special field must give way to in- 
truders from a very different territory is, 
in reality, unwarranted and needless.” 





nception of a singer as one who is ab- “Tf I manage to give that,” he says, “I last year were in large measure of a de- H. F. P. 
ments than in orchestra garb. Yet with ture of its realism, and even this does not 
T - Mme. Schumann-Heink to do them they command great respect when one reflects 
are acceptable in any form. that Wagner had done the thing far more 
Wagner number, and the audience was Next to the singing of the contralto the the Valle re ¥ Sa ce Bgpics Ray 
7 heh, ph , ‘ > eeeming inte matters most to the taste of the audience 1€ Valkyries some fourteen years earlier. 
Eve sWould Have Had Persistent in its applause, seeming intent ‘o the | . : 
n the Judiciou on holding up the-concert until the con- were Massenet’s “Scénes Alsaciennes” and : H. F. P. 
M ink’s Si en coaxed i ivi Y. » “Nocturne,” “Scherzo” and “Wedding es 
ore of Schumann-Heink’s Sing- __tralto had been coaxed into giving at least — the cturne,” “Scherzo” and “ g er 
‘ : , one number more than was scheduled. She March” from Mendelssohn’s “Midsummer Toscanini to Sail December 7 
ing at Philharmonic Concert was obdurate, however, and Mr. Stransky Night’s Dream” music. Certainly the In a cablegram received at the Metro- 
was finally obliged to indicate by a gesture pleasure they evoked was well warranted  politan Opera House last week Arturo 


[here are times when even the judicious 


ieve over the rigid enforcement of the 
encore” rule at 


ist Sunday afternoon was one of these 


symphony concerts. 


eptional occasions Mme. Schumann- 
eink, as soloist with the Philharmonic in 
first New York 
singing four 


Bruch’s 


Hall, made her 
pearance of the 
Penelope's 
the “Erlking” and “Death and 
Maiden.” and Wagner’s “Traume.” 
er return served to crowd the hall almost 
its capacity, and her singing of every 
ne of the four numbers earned her an 
vation. She was called back to the stage 
me after time when she had finished the 


irnegie 
season, 
from 


mbers: aria 


\dysseus,” 


that she was determined to remain so. 
Succeeding years seem powerless to af- 
fect the thrilling, organ-like tones of this 
singer, and they seem further to deepen 
and intensify the emotional appeal of her 
art. Splendid as were the breadth and 
nobility of her rendering of the Bruch aria 
last Sunday, it was in the three shorter 
numbers that she moved the hearer most 
profoundly. Her delivery of Schubert’s 
marvellous tragedy in miniature “Death 
and the Maiden,” is an unforgettable artis- 
tic experience, one that strikes as forcibly 
at the twentieth hearing as at the first 
And what is there left at this date to say 
in praise of her “Erlking”’? No doubt 
both of these songs are vastly more effec- 
tive with their original piano accompani- 


by their performance. It was a delight to 
hear the Massenet suite, so piquant in its 
melodic qualities, so like a delicate painting 
on porcelain in its lovely orchestral tints. 

Both the Mendelssohn and the Massenet 
sounded doubly welcome after Raff’s 
“Lenore” Symphony, which opened the 
program. The work, for the most part, 
sounds faded, stale, platitudinous. It lacks 
vitality, and is hopelessly discursive and 
prolix. There are moments of mild melodic 
charm, but otherwise interest is never 
sustained on a high level. In his musical 
delineation of Biirger’s gruesome ballad of 
the spectral maid and her lover, Raff has 
done nothing any way extraordinary. The 
simulation of neighing horses by wood- 
wind trills is about the most successful fea- 


Toscanini sent word that he would like to 
sail for New York on the France, Decem- 
ber 7, instead of leaving a week earlier, as 
he had originally planned Mr. Gatti 
Casazza acquiesced in the delay, which Mr 
Toscanini desired in order to conduct or- 
chestral concerts in Italy for the benefit 
of the war sufferers. Mr. Toscanini’s first 
appearance at the Metronolitan will be 
made December I9 as conductor of the 
season’s first performance of Gluck’s “Or 
feo ed Euridice.”’ 

\ statue of Mozart by the French sculp- 
tor Avére has been unveiled at Heluan, 
Egypt, to commemorate the performances 
of “The Magic Flute” at the foot of the 
Pyramids last season. 
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GADSKI IN CHICAGO OPERA CONCERT 


Soprano’s Singing and Campanini’s Conducting Features of First of 
the Dippel Sunday Series—An Embarrassment of Sunday Concert 
Riches, with Conflicting Appearances by Flonzaley Quartet and 
Thomas Orchestra—Kitty Cheatham’s First Public Recital in 


Chicago Gives Great Delight 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 624 Michigan Boulevard, 
Chicago, December 2, 1912. 


G UNDA Yeftprappon, always a busy time 
in Chicago, became complicated yester- 
day by the addition of the first of the Cam- 
panini concerts. The change of policy by 
which suchan artist as Mme. Gadski is made 
a chief attractioi' with Campanini himself 
at the conductor’s stand, increased the com- 
petition of these opera concerts with the 
other regular Sunday afternoon attractions. 
On account of presenting Mme. Gadski in 
some of her favorite Wagnerian arias, the 
whole concert assumed the nature of a 
Wagner program. In the “Liebestod” from 
“Tristan und Isolde,” Mme. Gadski’s voice 
entirely dominated the vast orchestral re- 
sources with which she was supported. Her 
work was received with endless applause. 
Another soloist of the afternoon was Edna 
Darel, who sang “Dich theure Halle” and 
also, with Mme. Keyes and Riegelman, the 
trio from the “Rheingold.” Mr. Scott 
added the address of Pogner from “Die 
Meistersinger” and should be especially 
commended for the distinctness of his 
enunciation. 

wext to Mme. Gadski, however, the great- 
est enthusiasm was evoked by the orchestra 
itself, which played the “Ride of the 
Valkyries” with practically no assistance 
from Mr. Campanini, who stood by with 
arms folded. Mr. Winternitz, who has 
been added to the force of conductors, 
with the German répertoire as his especial 
province, conducted a part of the program, 
including the Overture to “Der Fliegende 
Hollander.” 

A not too generous sprinkling of the real 
music-lovers assembled in the Fine Arts 
Theater for the first appearance of the sea- 
son by the Flonzaley Quartet and more than 
made up in enthusiasm whatever was lack- 
ing in numerical strength. Surely such 
warmth of tone-color and unanimity of en- 
semble should bring about a marked in- 


crease in the number of those devotees who 
worship at the shrine of this most refined 
of arts. The program contained three quar- 
tets, one in D by Mozart, the first Tschai- 
‘kowsky Quartet, op. 11, and a Haydn Quar- 
tet in G. _In all of the varying moods re- 
quired by this program the Flonzaleys man- 
ifested a degree of versatility which was 
more than adequate. The Tschaikowsky 
Quartet, although an earlier work, con- 
tained ample opportunity for contrasts and 
was especially interesting because of the 
Andante Cantabile which is so frequently 
taken out of its original setting to serve as 
a shorter number, and for that reason is 
one of the best known generally of, all 
string quartet selections. The ensemble-of 
these four artists is of such remarkable 
quality that it seems out of keeping to sin- 
gle out any individual member for com- 
ment. 


Thomas Orchestra in Popular Program 


It was natural that the week’s concert by 
the Thomas Orchestra should be somewhat 
overshadowed by the novelty offered in the 
first week of opera at the Auditorium, and 
Conductor Stock did wisely in selecting a 
popular program which he gave without the 
assistance of any solo artist. In spite of 
the fact that there have been many who 
lamented their inability to get seats for the 
regular Friday afternoon concerts, a special 
matinée offered on Thursday afternoon 
with the same program failed to gather in 
any overwhelming attendance of those who 
avowed their desire of gaining admittance 
to Friday afternoon concerts. There was, 
however, a good attendance at the other 
two concerts and the program, especially 
the Dvorak “New World” Symphony, was 
received with attentiveness and apparent 
enthusiasm. Bizet’s second Suite from “L’ 
Arlésienne” evoked still greater enthusiasm 
and the Farandole had to be repeated, as 
did the two arrangements of Mr. Stock 
from numbers familiar to the violinistic 
répertoire—namely, “L’Abeille,” by Schu- 
bert, and Burmeister’s already once ar- 
ranged Minuet from Beethoven. 





CHICAGO OVATION 


[Continued from page 1] 


was the sumptuous performance of “Aida” 
on Thanksgiving Eve. . Cecilia Gagliardi 
was to have made her first Chicago appear- 
ance at this time, but the weather got in 
her throat and Carolina White was com- 
pelled to step into the breach. With Maria 
Gay, Zenatello, Sammarco and Henri Scott 
she completed a cast, which for appropriate- 
ness in'every sense of the word was above 
exception. Although the applause was 
generous throughout, one could not help 


wondering whether Chicago really real- 
ized the surpassing excellence’ of 
the general ensemble with which 
the work was _ presented. The. fire 


and virility in the orchestra, the splendid 
choral ensemble, and from a chorus which 
was also decidedly pleasant to the eye, and 
above all else the great degree of sincerity 
on the part of both conductor and artists, 
such as one dare not hope for in the com- 
paratively superficial art of spectacular 
opera—all these qualities .deserve notice 
fully as extended as does the individual 
work of the leading singers. 

Special reference should be made to the 
marked contrast in the work of Mme. Gay 
in “Aida” on Thursday night with that in 
“Carmen” on the preceding evening. Her 
Amneris seems a most congenial role and 
in both cases her singing was marked by 
opulence of tone and excellent vocal ma- 
nipulation. The Don José of Charles Dal- 
morés was a powerful characterization and 
brought back a former favorite much bene- 
fited by the Summer’s rest. Jennie Dufau, 
as Micaela, was winsome and appealing, 
although evidently suffering from nervous- 
ness and a lack of confidence. 

The popular matinée on Thanksgiving 
Day brought “Cavalleria” and “Pagliacci” 
with many old friends in the casts. Mme. 
de Cisneros, who is more and more be- 
ginning to assume soprano roles, gave ex- 
cellent account of herself as Santuzza. The 
new tenor, Calleja, sang the Canio and 
showed some ringing notes in the upper 
part of his range. Although quite young, 
he gives promise of becoming a_ useful 
member of the company. The Prologue of 
Mr. Rossi was well received. The sud- 
denness with which Giuseppina della Peria 
was called upon to supplant Miss Zeppilli 
as Nedda accounted for a little nervous- 
ness which prevented her from making as 


FOR TITTA RUFFO 


marked an impression as she might other- 
wise have produced. 


The Interfering Weather Man 


Saturday afternoon brought more changes 
due to the prevailing throat troubles blamed 
on Chicago’s weatherman, and on remark- 
ably short notice Edna Darch stepped into 
a beautiful Prince Charming costume and 
supplanted Helen Stanley. She performed 
to the fullest satisfaction of the audience. 
It was her first appearance in the role and 
she is one of the newest members of the 
company, but her performance, vocally and 
otherwise, was entirely creditable. 


Maggie Teyte sang the Cendrillon in 
most convincing fashion, and her concep- 
tion of the role was such as should de- 


light any matinée audience. Jennie Dufau 
was a gracious fairy and Hector Dufranne 
and Louise Berat as Pandolfe and the 
Madame acquitted themselves in appropri- 
ate fashion. The short episode of Daddi 
as Dean of the Faculty deserved the .com- 
mendation which is given to him by habit, 
and Henri Scott contributed some _ vocal 
excellence to the King’s role. 

Charlier conducted the grateful Masse- 
net score and the gasps which followed the 
raising of the curtain on each of the lavish 
scenic settings with which the work is 
mounted shows that it was witnessed by 
many in the audience for the first time. 

The latter part of the week brought a de- 
cided increase in enthusiasm in proportion 
as the formality in dress and manner on 
the part of the audience began to wane 
and to be replaced by more of a genuine 
music-loving element. The greatest illus- 
tration of this is to be found in the fact 
that the only bare spots in the house after 
the opening performance were on the lower 
floor. There is no question, at the end of 
this, the first week of the season, but what 
the future of opera in Chicago is perma- 
nently assured. Even a greater step is in- 
dicated by the attitude of the public toward 
the younger and less known artists, for a 
much heralded name does not seem’ to as- 
sure a popular success with the Chicago 
opera-goer, while, on the other hand, the 
young unknown is accorded a liberal hear- 
ing and acceptance on his merits. Under 
the régime of Mr. Dippel the American 
singer receives ample opportunity. 

NICHOLAS DEVORE. 


The first of a series of children’s after- 
noons, given under the patronage of a host 
of society leaders and presented by Frank 
O. Peers in the Whitney Opera House, was 
given by Kitty Cheatham on Monday after- 
noon of this week. The wretched door 
service for which the Whitney Opera 
House is famed permitted late-comers to 
wander around at the rear of the small 
hall almost to the annihilation of the upen- 
ing numbers, and of all arts which require 
the extreme of “atmosphere” and undis- 
tracted attention on the part of the audi- 
ence, the art of Miss Cheatham is the most 
exacting. Her program in three parts was 
a revelation to the majority of those pres- 
ent at this first real public appearance in 
Chicago of the distinguished diseuse. The 
middle half of the program was given over 
to Oscar -Wilde’s Prose Fantasy, “The 
Selfish Giant,” and all through the after- 
noon were songs specially written for Miss 
Cheatham, some of them still in manu- 
script—such .as Neidlinger’s setting of 
Eugene Field’s “A  Child’s Christmas 
Carol” and a-setting by H. A. Wade of H. 
E. Warner’s “The Plaint of the _ Little 
Bisque Doll.” 

In a delightfully refreshing afternoon 
own, Miss Cheatham was radiant to be- 
vold and the plaudits of a large selection 
of the “Who’s Who” were by no means 
confined to the ruling fashion in such mat- 
ters, judging from the variety of audible 
“Ohs” and ‘other ejaculations with which 
the applaugSe was punctuated. It surely 
gave evidence of the fact that the popu- 
larity. of Miss Cheatham’s unique enter- 
tainments is based on much more secure 
footing than that of a mere passing fad. 

A Recital by Ganz 

The first of the artists’ programs in the 
University Extension Series in Mandel 
Hall was given on Tuesday afternoon of 
last week by Rudolph Ganz, the Swiss 
pianist, who meanwhile: is visiting old 
friends in and about Chicago.. A crowded 
house welcomed him, liberally applauding 
a program made up of the Schumann Sym- 
phonic Etude, the Beethoven Sonata in C 
Major, a Chopin group and miscellaneous 
numbers by Dohnanyi and Liszt, including 
two numbers of his own composition, a 
Marche Fantastique and “Fileuse Pensive.” 

The week’s offering in the series put 
forth in the Studebaker by F. Wight Neu- 
mann was a piano recital by Simeon Buch- 
halter, who recently came to Chicago from 
Vienna. The program was rather lengthy 
and demanded considerable endurance on 
the part of the recitalist. It opened with 
the Liszt Fantasie und Fugue on _ the 
Theme B-A-C-H and was followed by 


‘the Beethoven Sonata in D Major, a group 


of a half-dozen Chopin numbers, smaller 
pieces by Foote, MacDowell, and the pian- 
ist himself, ending with Liszt’s Ninth 
Rhapsodie—not to mention encores. Mr. 
Buchhalter is a pianist of considerable 
technical facility and with musicianly con- 
ceptions, although his work falls short of 
its fullest effect because of a slight cold- 
ness both in his interpretations and his 
tone color. 
A Promising Violinist 

Over in the Whitney Opera House was 
still another recital by a young violinist, 
Gertrude Consuelo Bates, whose chief ef- 
fort was the Bruch G Minor Concerto. 
There were also small pieces by Kreisler, 
Felix Borowski, Arthur Hartmann, Charles 
G. Dawes, Alberto. Randegger, Maurice 
Goldblatt and Sarasate, ending with the 
Wieniawski “Faust Fantasie.” Miss Bates 
draws a rather rebust tone of good qual- 
ity and has evidently applied herself dili- 
gently to achieving a more than average 
technical equipment. A _ vibrato which 
emanated chiefly from the whereabouts of 
her elbow was a noticeable weakness, but 
one which should be readily overcome. 
With this exception, her work gives evi- 
dence of having been admirably directed, 
and with the added poise which comes 
only from experience she should prove an 
acceptable addition to the ranks of bud- 
ding violinists. Assisting her was Helen 
Protheroe, soprano, whose simple direct- 
ness, coupled with one of those naturally 
placed voices of rare purity and _ reso- 
nance, gave her work characteristic charm. 
Her last song, “A Spirit Flower,” by 
Campbell-Tipton, was a splendid vehicle 
for showing her voice at its best. 


N. DEV. 
JACOBS QUARTET CONCERT 





Carolyn Beebe, Soloist at First of Cham- 
ber Music Programs 


The Max Jacobs Quartet gave the first 
concert of its fourth season in Carnegie 
Lyceum last Tuesday evening. The concert 
was heard by a large audience and the 
work of the players received with the ut- 
most cordiality. They were heard in 
Mozart’s B Flat Quartet, Dvorak’s Piano 
Quintet, op. 8&1, and a Quartet, op. 2, by 


Gretchaninow. The assisting artist was 
Carolyn Beebe, pianist. 
The organization disclosed admirable 


finish, fluency and refinement in its play- 





ing. Its tone was of excellent quality and 
there was always a scrupulous care for 
delicacies. of shading, besides a careful ad- 
herence to the pitch and a complete absence 
of all suggestion of rhythmic rigidity. The 
Mozart was treated with much elegance and 
its interpretation was conceived in the prop- 
er classic spirit. The melodious and color- 
ful Quintet of Dvorak, on the other hand, 
was delivered with the essential poetry and 
with considerable fire. Miss Beebe in this 
number fully maintained her reputation as 
an ensemble player of unsurpassed excel- 
lence. She knows how to disclose the full 
value of the piano part without ever im- 
periling the necessary balance. Her tone 
was limpid and her technic unwavering in 
its sureness. , 

The Gretchaninow Quartet was heard for 
the first time in this country at this con- 
cert. Why it should have had to wait so 
long for its American introduction is sur- 
prising, to put it mildly. It is music of 
great beauty, original and striking in its 
content and markedly Russian in character. 
The Andante rises to noteworthy heights of 
poetic beauty. The four artists did full 
justice to this composition and were loudly 
applauded for this as well as every other 
number on the program. 


THREE PLANS FOR 
OPERA IN ENGLISH 


[Continued from page 1] 








“It is too early to tell which of the va- 
rious plans now being discussed will mate- 
rialize; but the persistence with which they 
are being advanced demonstrates conclu- 
sively that the public wants its opera in a 
language that it can understand and that 
the public demand is soon w be realized. 
Mr. Hammerstein and the other promoters 
may not succeed now, but I predict that it 
will not be long before New Yorkers will 
be in a position to enjoy the masterpieces 
of operatic art sung in their own language.” 

Opera in English Society Meets 


A meeting of the Board of Management 
of the National Society for the Promotion 
of Grand Opera in English was held at 
No. 1425 Broadway, New York, on the 
afternoon of December 3. There were 
present Reginald De Koven, President; 
Walter Damrosch, Charles Henry Meltzer, 
Mme. Anna Ziegler, William H. Gardner 
of Boston, and Putnam Griswold and Ar- 
thur Farwell were represented by proxies 

The meeting was given largely to the 
perfecting of plans for propaganda. A 
circular was drawn up for this purpose, 
setting forth the past and present of the 
movement and calling for increased mem- 
bership. It was approved, and will be 
widely distributed and sent, among others, 
to at least three hundred American com- 
posers. 

A motion made by Walter Damrosch, 
seconded by Mme. Ziegler and carried, was 
as follows: “That pressure be brought to 
bear at frequent intervals with symphonic, 
choral and other musical societies through- 
out the country, women’s clubs and musi- 
cal managers, urging and if possible insist- 
ing that it is the duty of foreign artists 
visiting this country and reaping financial 
rewards from the enthusiasm of the Ameri- 
cans, that they acauire our language, and 
give at least a portion of our program in 
our tongue.” 

The society has recently increased the 
size of its Board of Management. 


Gottiried GA LSTON 


SECOND PIANO RECITAL 


NEW AEOLIAN HALL 
34 WEST 43RD ST. 
Thursday Afternoon, December 12th, 1912 


AT 3.00 O'CLOCK 
PROGRAMME 
BACH, Chaconne (arr. by F. Busoni) 
SCHUMANN, Sonata, G minor 
GLUCK Melody (arr. by Sgambati): GLUCK 
Gavotte (arr. by Brahms); BRAHMS, Inter 
mezzo, Op. 119, E minor, Intermezzo, Op. 119 
C major. Valse, Op. 39, Rhapsody. Op. 79, G 
minor * 
4. CHOPIN. Three Preludes, 
major, Ballade. G minor 
5. STRAUSS-SCHULZ-FVLER., 





oo ho 


Nocturne, F sharp 


Arabesques on th 


valse, ‘‘An der schénen blauen Donau.’’ 
Seats 50c. to $2.00 Boxes $12.00 at Box Offic 
By Mail from M. H. HANSON. 437 Fifth Ave 
Telephone, 1523 Murray Hill 


Steinway Piano Used 


PIANO RECITAL 
Leo Ornstein 


The Young Russian Pianist 
Saturday Ev’g, Dec. 7 
at AEOLIAN HALL 
43d St. bet. 5th and 6th Aves., N. Y. 


Management: WALTER ANDERSON 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 
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Small Sensation 


METROPOLITAN’S HOLIDAY ‘PARSIFAL’ 


A Thanksgiving Day Performance That Did Wagner’s Sublime 
Work Ample Justice—-Fremstad’s Thrilling ‘“ Kundry”— 
“Hansel und Gretel’? ‘“‘Boheme,” and ‘‘Trovatore’’ Also 
Have Their First Performances of Season — Scotti Sings the 
“Pagliacci”? Prologue in Evening Dress and Creates a 











METROPOLITAN OPERA 
CALENDAR 


VER DI’S “‘Trovatore,”’ 
evening, 


Wednesday 
November 27. Mmes. 
Rappold, Homer; Messrs. Slezak, 
Amato. Conductor, Mr. Sturani. 

Wagner’s ‘“Parsifal,’’ Thursday af- 
ternoon, November 28. Mme. Frem- 
stad; Messrs. Burrian, Weil, Goritz, 
Witherspoon, Hinshaw. Conductor, 
Mr. Hertz. 

Puccini’s “‘La Bohéme,’’ Thursday 
evening, November 28. Mmes. Bori, 
Alten; Messrs. Caruso, Gilly, de Segu- 
rola, Didur. Conductor, Mr. Polacco. 

Humperdinck’s “‘Kénigskinder,” Fri- 


day evening, November 29. Mmes. 
Farrar, Robeson, Mattfeld, Fornia; 
Messrs. Jorn, Goritz, Reiss, Didur. 


Conductor, Mr. Hertz. 
Humperdinck’s ‘“‘Hansel und Gretel,’’ 


Saturday. afternoon, November 30. 
Mmes. Mattfeld, Alten, Fornia, de 
Mette, Case; Messrs. Goritz, Reiss. 


Conductor, Mr. Hertz. 
Leoncavallo’s ‘‘Pagliacci,’’ 
Messrs. Caruso, Scotti, 
ductor,-Mr. Polacco. 

Mozart’s ‘‘Magic 
evening, December 2. Mmes. Destinn, 
Alten, Parks; Messrs. Slezak, Goritz, 
Reiss, Griswold, Lankow. Conductor, 
Mr. Hertz. 


Followed by 
Mme. Bori; 
Gilly. Con- 


Fliute,’”’” Monday 











IRST performances of Wagner’s “Par- 
sifal,”’ “Boheme,” Humper- 
dinck’s ‘“‘Hansel und Gretel” and Verdi's 
“Trovatore” were the features of the past 
week at the Metrovolitan. 
had its 


Puccini's 


The Grail drama 
hearing on the 
Thanksgiving day. 


afternoon of 
As has been the case 
at every successive performance during the 
last two years the audience was of great 
size, reverent in its attitude toward the 
sublime work and liberal in its enthusiasm 
at the close of the second act—the sole op- 
portunity which the drama legitimately af- 
fords the hearers for the conventional man- 
ner of expressing satisfaction. True, there 
were a few of the uninitiated present who 
attempted to mar the semi-religious at- 
mosphere of the close of the first and last 
acts by applause, but they were quickly put 
to silence by the rest of the house. ‘ 
It was an admirable performance, all 
told. Save for one or two changes in the 
ranks of the Flower Maidens—emphat- 
ically for the improvement of their en- 
semble, be it said—and the first appear- 
ance of Hermann Weil as Amfortas the 
cast was in all respects identical with what 
it has been on pfevious occasions. Mme. 
lremstad’s Kundry was, as ever, gripping 


in the depiction of highly contrasted 
moods. Great are the heights she attains 
in the second act, enormously wide the 


emotional gamut she traverses, from the 
tenderness with which she recalls to Par- 
sifal the story of his mother’s devotion to 
the impassioned efforts to overcome his re- 
sistance to her potent charms and finally 
her frenzied appeal to him for pity. Mme. 
Fremstad’s thrilling beauty of tone and 
variety of expression fully matched her 
splendidly vitalized acting. 

Mr. Burrian’s Parsifal has limitations 
which will probably never be eradicated. 
However, his singing was adequate last 
week. Mr. Witherspoon’s Gurnemanz is 
tender, human and noble and Mr. Goritz’s 
Klingsor so impressive in its savagery that 
one wonders just how New York could 
ever accustom itself to another A/ingsor. 
Mr. Hinshaw sang the few words of 71tu- 
rel impressively. 


The New 


Mr. Weil has sung Amfortas many a 
time in Bayreuth but has hitherto refrained 
from attempting the feat in this city. His 
was a good but by no means an exceptional 
impersonation. He sang well, though there 
was not always the necessary poignancy in 


““Amfortas”’ 


his voicing of Amfortas’s two great la- 
ments. Vocally he was in a better condi- 
tion than at any other time this season. 

The ensembles of knights and boys were 
well sung, though there was a tendency on 
the part of some of the invisible choristers 
in the dome to sag from the pitch during 
the first act. The Flower Maidens, on the 
other hand, sang their wonderfully alltring 
music to perfection. The work of the or- 
chestra was not of the best in the prelude, 
in which there was some rhythmic confu- 
sion as well as poor intonation in the brass 
and woodwind sections. But the players 
eventually warmed up and the fabulous 
beauties of Wagner’s orchestral colors were 
revealed in all their loveliness. So over- 
whelming a performance of the first act 
transformation music—an episode which 
Wagner seldom matched for grandeur—has 
not often been heard even at the Metro- 
politan. 

There was a new scenic lake in the first 
act. The dark change in the second was 
attended by a slight hitch, in consequence 
of which Kundry’s floral couch made its 
entrance only some time after the rest of 
Klingsor’s luxuriant vegetation had found 
its place. 


Novel Departure by Scotti 


At the Saturday matinée the double bill 
of “Hansel und Gretel’ and “Pagliacci” 
proved such a magnet as to crowd the 
opera house to the doors. In the repetition 
of the Leoncavallo opera Antonio Scotti 
provided a small sensation by appearing 
before the curtain to sing the “Pagliacci” 
Prologue garbed in modern evening dress 
instead of the usual clown’s costume. 

As the singer of the Prologue represents 
the author of the opera and not_the band 
of strolling players, most of the audience 
found Mr. Scotti’s innovation quite logical, 
and certainly. his delivery of the lines was 
no less intensely dramatic. Considering 
that the baritone portrays Tonio in the 
mood of a malevolent simpleton it scarcely 
would seem natural for.such a character 
to deliver himself of the philosophy in- 
dicated in the Prologue. A ‘drawback. to 
the new departure was the delay of soe 
minutes in raising the curtain to allow Mr. 
Scotti to don his clown costume, which 
suggested the idea of having the Prologue 
sung by another artist than the one who 
plays Tonio. 

Enrico Caruso aroused his accustomed 
enthusiasm with the stirring music of 
Canio, while Lucrezia Bori repeated her 
charming Nedda of the previous week. 
The usual proportion of children in the 
audience welcomed Marie Mattfeld, Bella 
Alten and Otto Goritz in their familiar 
roles of the fairy-tale opera, while the per- 
formance marked the successful début of 
a young American singer, Stella de Mette, 
who sang the melodious song of the Sand 
Man with considerable vocal charm. 


The Holiday ‘“‘Bohéme” 


A real holiday spirit pervaded the house 
Thanskgiving night when Puccini’s “La 
};ohéme” was given. Both the principals 
and the audience—one of the largest this 
year—were in a happy mood and, respect- 
ively, gave with cordial generosity their 
best in singing and applause. Caruso and 
his companion Bohemians indulged in 
antics of playfulness that could only have 
had origin in a holiday spirit of revelry. 
The famous tenor was also at his best vo- 
cally. 

Jesides being the opera’s first perform- 
ance this season it was also the premier ap- 
pearance of Lucrezia Bori as Mimi in New 
York and she acquitted herself most ad- 
mirably. She had sung the same role at 
the Boston Opera the evening before, and 
if she did not quite reach her own highest 
standard vocally the only wonder was that 
she revealed so little of the effects of the 
strain. As a matter of fact, she sang ex- 
ceedingly well and from the dramatic style 
her portrayal of the unfortunate heroine 
was all that could be desired. Dinh Gilly 
sang Marcello for the first time and his 
departure from the more conventional in- 
terpretation of the part was a happy one. 
His admirable voice, in excellent condition, 
was well suited to the music and he seized 
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the opportunities given him with telling 
enthusiasm. Bella Alten, de Sigurola, Di- 
dur, Pini-Corsi and the others in the cast 
sang well. 

Large audiences for “Trovatore” are not 
as common at this stage of the world’s 
progress. as they were in bygone days. 
Nevertheless those who were present ap- 
plauded the old work with right good will 
on Wednesday evening of last week. Mme. 
Rappold was the Leonora. The partis not 
new to her and she has done it ample 
justice in the past. In excellent voice last 
week she made the most of the music 
which falls to her share. Her tones had 
their wonted clarity and freshness in the 
first act and in the tower and death scenes 
she reinforced these qualities by a consid- 
erable measure of dramatic perception. 


The aria at the opening of the fourth act 
was given with perfect accuracy of intona- 
Mme. Homer’s Asucena, opulent of 


tion. 











—Copyright Mishkin. 

Ethel Parks, the New American So- 

prano, as “The Queen of the: Night” in 
“The Magic Flute” 


tone and dramatically forceful, has never 
been more satisfactory. 

Mr. Slezak made a picturesque Manrico 
to look upon and gave pleasure with his 
resounding proclamation of “Di Quella 
Pira.” Mr. Amato’s Count was, as always, 
a portrayal of rare beauties. 


‘“‘K6nigskinder”’’ and ‘‘Magic Flute’’ 


evening, of- 
but was never- 


“Konigskinder,’ on Friday 
fered no elements of novelty, 
theless a surpassingly beautiful perform- 
ance. Miss Farrar, Mr. Jorn and Mr. 
Goritz carried off honors in the leading 
parts and Lila Robeson intensified the good 
impression she made on the occasion of 
her début as the Witch. As usual, the won- 
derful finale of the opera was deeply mov- 
ing. The oftener the opera is heard the 
more absurd seem the objections of those 
who condemned this episode as an anti 
climax. 

The ‘superb revival of the “Magic Flute” 
seems destined to become one of the pop- 
ular “headliners” of the season. The sec- 
ond performance of Mozart’s lovely opera 
on Monday night drew an audience that 
filled every seat and crowded the standing 
room almost to its capacity. There was 
the same delight shown over the beauty and 
the humor of the opera that had been mani- 
fested at the premiére and those who have 
entertained the notion that Monday night 
audiences are apathetic and blasé would 
have found nothing in the attitude of this 
one to bear out the truth of their theory. 
The east was the same as the week before 
and the opera moved with great smooth- 


ness. Chief honors again fell to Mmes. 
Destinn and Alten and to Messrs. Slezak, 
Goritz, Reiss, Griswold and Lankow, not 
to forget Mr. Hertz, who brought out 
every one of the innumerable charms of 
the score. Mr. Goritz attempted a bit of 
ornithological realism -by making his first 
entrancé with a. basketful of real birds. 
Less docile than the “Konigskinder” geese 
they chirped and squeaked with disconcert- 
ing emphasis and so Mr. Goritz carefully 
left them behind the scenes as soon as he 
made his first exit. 





OSCAR SEAGLE TO STAY 
IN PARIS THIS SEASON 


Baritone Cancels Many American En- 
gagements for Next Spring, but Will 
Come Here the Year After 


Paris, Nov. 22.—To give regularly one 
season in America and one in Paris is now 
the plan of Oscar Seagle, the distinguished 
American baritone. Mr. Seagle has al- 
ready announced his intention of giving up 
his American tour and remaining in Paris 
next Spring. 

The recent death of Mr. Seagle’s mother 
removed his principal reason for going 
back to America this season. Instead, he 
will go the following Winter, devoting his 
entire time to concert work and returning 
to Paris the year after that. 


This change of plans has caused Mr, 
Seagle to cancel engagements already 
booked in New York, Philadelphia, Chi- 


cago, Minneapolis, Toronto, ten dates in 
Texas, Cincinnati, Atlanta, Nashville, etc. 
He was to have sung “Elijah” with the 
Chattanooga Choral Society and_ several 
other organizations. 

To hold Mr. Seagle in Paris, on the other 
hand, is the fact that he has one hundred 
lessons a week and pupils on the waiting 
list. Several of his pupils expect to make 
a debut in opera next Spring, so that it 
would be extremely difficult for Mr. Seagle 


to leave them. He also has concert en- 
gagements to fill in Paris, London, Berlin, 
etc. is. Be 





Gunsbourg Dilemma Over Monte Carlo 
Production of “Parsifal” 


Paris, Nov. 22.—The first performance 
of “Parsifal” at Monte Carlo promises to 
offer an embarrassment for the Monaco 
impresario, Raoul Gunsbourg, who has 
made a French translation of “Parsifal,” 
which he announces will be used at, the 
first performance of Wagner’s music 
drama in Monte Carlo. It has also been 
announced that the same book would be 
used at the performances to be given at 
the Paris Opéra. The publisher who owns 
the French rights to “Parsifal” has lodged 
a complaint with the “Society of Authors 
and Composers” and there seem only two 
courses left for Mr. Gunsbourg—either to 
compromise, if possible, with the pub- 
lisher, or to induce the Prince of Monaco 
to withdraw from the Convention of 
Berne, which regulates international copy- 
right. 


Nahan Franko Resigns as Conductor of 
the Plaza Orchestra 


Because he was required to play rag- 
time and cheap music, Nahan Franko last 
week resigned his position as head of the 
orchestra at the Plaza Hotel, New York. 
Mr. Franko has been playing at the Plaza 
ever since it opened six years ago. He 
says that he has been offered the con- 
ductorship of a new orchestra of sixty- 
five men now being formed, the object of 
which will be to give artistic performances 
of worthy lighter music and to encourage 
the public appearance of instrumental and 
vocal soloists, chietty Americans, who find 
it impossible to get an appearance with the 
other big orchestras here. 


First Hauser-Saslavsky Concert 


Isabel Hauser, pianist, and the Saslavsky 
String Quartet will give their first concect 
this season at the Belasco Theater in New 
York on Sunday evening, Detember 8&. 





Moriz Rosenthal is one of the pianists 
who are featuring Beethoven’s “Hammer- 
clavier” Sonata this season. 
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Two DISTINGUISHED OPERATIC ARTISTS of the PHILADELPHIA- 
CHICAGO OPERA COMPANY and the BOSTON OPERA COMPANY 
have returned for another season in North America, and have been the features 
of the opening weeks at Philadelphia, appearing in operas in which they have 
already achieved wonderful success in this country, CARMEN, Puccini's 
MANON, PAGLIACCI, TROVATORE, and in new roles in THE MASKED 
BALL and JEWELS OF THE MADONNA. 


They will sing in Chicago and later in Boston, where they are great favorites 


because of their extraordinary acting and singing. 

































































































REVIEWS FROM THE PHILADELPHIA PAPERS: 


MASKED BALL 


The cast last evening included Maria Gay, who 
acted with spirit and sang with dramatic force, 
her high tones being of notable power and ric h- 
ness, as Ulrica, the witch.—Philadelphia Evening 
Bulletin, Nov. 7, 1912. 


* * * 


Another of the artists to deserve high praise 
was Maria Gay, whose richly beautiful contralto 
was heard gratefully, not only in the solo of the 
witch, Ulrica, but who also was finely placed in 
the beautifully-sung quintet of the first act. 
Philadelphia Record, Nov. 7, 1912. 


* * * 


Maria Gay was a rich-voiced Ulrica, the Witch. 
—Philadelphia North American, Nov. 7, 1912. 
* * * 


Maria Gay, in a role that is first cousin to that 
of Azucena in ‘‘Trovatore,’’ was fervently dra- 
matic.—Philadelphia Public Ledger, Nov. 7, 
1912. 

* +‘ * 


Zenatello has probably never been better. 
The great tenor gave the forceful intensity of his 
personality to every clear-cut syllable, whether 
as the debonair governor, or the disguised sailor 
in the scene at the home of the witch Ulrica, 
or in the misconstrued meeting with Amelia 
on the lonely heath.—-Philadelphia Public Ledger, 
Nov. 7, 1912. 


* * * 


The choicest plums of the score fall to the 
tenor, and Mr. Zenatello seized them with con- 
fident and easy mastery. Never in his career 
here has his voice been heard to more advantage 
than last evening. His handling of the ‘La 
Rivedra nell‘ estasi’’ was a rare treat.—Phila- 
delphia North American, Nov. 7, 1912. 


* * * 


Mr. Zenatello, by his romantic bearing and 
exquisite vocalism, fulfilled all opportunities. 
Particularly fine was his rendition of ‘‘Rivedra 
nell’ estasi.’’—Philadelphia Telegraph, Nov. 7, 
1912, 

* * * 


The part of Riccardo suits splendidly the rous- 
ing vocalism of Zenatello, and he really surpassed 
himself in his singing of the heroic arias. His 
ringing tones, clear and pure, thrilled his hearers, 


so that he was given an ovation.—Philadelphia 
Record, Nov. 7, 1912 
* + * 
Zenatello’s ‘‘Riccardo’’: is slightly familiar, 


for he sang the role at the Hammerstein revival 
of the opera several years ago|theffirst time it 
was given here in many seasons. He is the best 
lyric tenor who has been connected with the up 
town opera company, and he gave an unusually 
brilliant vocal ex hibition last ev ening which w:z as 
thoroughly enjoy ed and enthusiastically applaud 
ed. His voice seemed exceptionally even, and 
his high notes were produced with tremendous 
volume and were well pitched. He succeeded, 
by sheer musicianly merit and good vocalization, 
in making his role intensely interesting and 
to stand out above the others. Besides, his per 
sonal magnetism is a strong factor in carrying 
the audience with him.—Philadelphia Press, 
Nov. 7, 1912. 


*x * * 


Zenatello, who is singing better than ever this 
season, with his ringing voice and cultivated 
methods, invested the captivating measures 
of this grateful part with all their befitting sig- 
nificance, and his assumption of the character 
was distinguished by appreciative intelligence 
and a high degree of interpretative skill. He 
played it w ith an admirable sincer ity of feeling 
and nicety of touch, and succeeded in rendering 
the mythical Governor of Boston a vital and en 
gaging figure——Philadelphia Inquirer, Nov. 7, 
1912. 


JEWELS OF MADONNA 


The feature of the performance was the first 
appearance of Zenatello in the character of 
Gennaro, sustained last season with so much abil- 
ity and fervor by Amedeo Bassi. He gang the 
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part more acceptably than Bassi did because 
he has a more voluminous and agreeable voice 
Zenatello is to be credited with an exceedingly 
clever and realistically satisfying performance. 
Philadelphia Inquirer, Nov. 24, 1912. 
* « * 


Zenatello has done nothing better this season 
throughout than his ‘“‘Gennaro.’’ His voice has 
resumed an excellent condition and he sang with 
moving and eloquent pathos.—Philadelphia Press, 
Nov. 24, 1912. 

e * * 

The cast was the same excellent one of last 
season, save that Giovanni Zenatello replaced 
Amedeo Bassi as Gennaro, a_ significant vocal 
improvement.—Puhiladelphia North American, 
Nov. 24, 1912. 

* * * 


Zenatello gave surprising poetry and passion 
to the lines of the ironworker who commits the 
sacrilege of robbing the sacred statue for the sake 
of one who is his living Madonna. At no point 
was he more the artist than in his outpouring 
of his confession and his love after he brought 
the dazzling array into the dim recesses of the 
courtyard to lay them at the feet of his beloved 

Philadelphia Ledger, Nov. 24, 1912. 


* 


MANON 


Zenatello was as delightful vocally and as 
pleasing personally in the role of ‘‘Des Grieux,” 
the ever-faithful lover, as he is in the parts of 
“Rudolfo” in ‘‘Bohéme’”’ or ‘‘Mario’”’ in ‘‘Tos- 
ca.” His is, indeed, a golden tenor of a smooth 
and ringing quality that comes happily between 
the powerful voice of Caruso and the somewhat 
effeminate tenor of Bonci.—Philadelphia Press, 
Now. J, 1912. 

+ * * 


Every one knows that Mr. Zenatello is one of 
the most efficient tenors extant. He will al- 
ways be welcome at the Metropolitan.—Phila 
delphia North American, Nov. 3, 1912. 


Zenatello as Des Grieux gave an impersonation 
which was in all respects satisfying and admir- 
able. On its¥vocal side it was especially enjoy- 
able. Zenatello is a real tenor of the right kind 
and the first class, and it certainly was a pleasure 
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to hear him. He was in particularly good form 
and one wondered which to admire most, the 
beauty of his richly voluminous voice or the fin 
ished art of his  vocalization.—Philadel phia 
Inquirer, Nov. 3, 1912. 

of * * 


What a real pleasure it was to welcome Zena- 
tello again at his best in the role of Des Grieux 
Here is a tenor who has no fear of beggaring his 
opulence of vocal resources. Equally sure of 
himself and his audience, his confidence stands 
him in good stead, and his hearers have always 
the comfortable assurance that he will do what 
he sets out to do, and attain the effect he intends 
From his first rhapsody of his suddenly enkindled 
love, surrounded by chaffing students at the Paris 
Gate of Amiens, till the mournful solitude of 
that queerly placed desert near New Orleans, 
Zenatello was master of his art, and repeatedly 
stirred his auditors to real enthusiasm. He is 
a great singer, and in the present paucity of first- 
rate tenors he is a sorely needed one.—Phila 


delphia Public Ledger, Nov. 3, 1912. 


CARMEN 


The fame which her portrayal of Prosper 
Merimée’s cigarette girl heroine has gained was 
responsible for the large and enthusiastic audi 
ence which was present, for beyond any doubt 
there is no woman singing the role whose concep 
tion of it is so remarkable as that of Madame Gay. 

Although she has toned down her performance 
a bit since she first divulged it at the Academy 
of Music some years ago, to the almost scandal 
of many members of the audience, her Carmen 
is still the most audacious, the most daring, 
not to say vulgar, which has ever been seen 
She makes it plain that the fascinating young 
creature comes from the slums of Seville and has 
no particular enthusiasm to rise above that sta 
tion. She is of the flesh fleshly, and there is no 
doubting it. But she sings the part gm 
in full, round, ringing re soprano tones 
which are a joy to hear, and, after all, it is inter 
esting to find some one who dares to do Carmen 
differently. —Philadelphia Public Ledger, Nov 
10, 1912. 
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TROVATORE 


The fourth of the big quartet that constitutes 
the vocal force of the opera, the ‘‘Azucemna,”’ 
was sung by Maria Gay, and in a great measure 
it was the most satisfying work of the evening. 
By the time she had reached the ‘Ai nostri 
monti ritorneremo”’ duet in the final scene, she 
gave such a good exhibition of both vocal and 
dramatic art, as did also Zenatello, that it brought 
out the most enthusiastic demonstration of the 
evening.—Philadelphia Press, Nov. 22, 1912. 


* 2K * 


Maria Gay was the Azucena, a role that had 
not enlisted her services before in this city. 
It need hardly be said that she was intense in 
her acting and that her deep contralto was effec 
tive in the Verdi measures.—Pitladelphia Rec 
ord, Nov. 22, 1912. 


* * * 


Zenatello in the current season is singing better 
than ever before; he is one of the most satisfac- 
tory tenors we have ever had here. He pays 
strict attention to business, always gives his best, 
and in no part is he more at home than in that of 
Manrico. “Di quella pira’’ was magnificently 
sung, and demanded again; it would have been 
heard a third time with pleasure —Philadelphia 
Ledger, Nov. 22, 1912. 


* * * 


The ‘“‘Di Quella Pira,’’ third act, he sang 
with fervor and feeling, and repeated the number 
amidst the liveliest enthusiasm of the audience. 

Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. Nov. 22, 1912. 


* *” * 


Giovanni Zenatello sang with brilliant fluency 
as Manrico, delivering the off-stage serenade 
in act one with dulcet tone, and infusing the ‘‘ Di 
Quella Pira’’ with fire and brilliancy.—Philadel- 
phia North American, Nov. 22, 1912. 


* * * 


Mr. Zenatello, who has always been a favorite 
here since the day more than five years ago 
when he came across Jersey with Mme. Tetrazzini 
to the Academy to show the brand of Hammer- 
stein opera, was the ill-fated Manrico. Mme 
Gay, whose realism in ‘“‘Carmen,’’ presaged a 
dramatic temperament, was the gypsy Azucena 

Philadelphia Telegraph, Nov. 22, 1912. 


* * OK 


PAGLIACCI 


Zenatello Given Ovation 


Zenatello never sang and played Canio so well 
He was full of fire and feeling, and his splendid, 
true tenor voice was heard to special advantage 
in the lament which ends the first scene He 
was given a splendid ovation and had to repeat 
edly answer curtain calls.—Philadelphia In 
quirer, Nov. 17, 1912. 


+ * * 


Zenatello’s ‘‘Canio’’ exhibited unusual dra 
matic as well as vocal powers His voice was 
beautifully clear and his light-hearted opening 
numbers were tossed off with delightful spirit 
But it was in the passionate ‘‘Lament,’’ the vocal 
ization of his heart-break, that he swept the 
house like a tempest.—Pdtladelphia Press, Nov 
17, 1912 


* * * 


Zenatello as Canio repeated an impersonation 
that he has made very realistic He w as in sple n 
did voice and well deserved the thunders of ap 
plause that came for his singing.—Philadelphia 
Record, Nov. 17, 1912 


*« * * 


Zenatello was first-rate as Canio. The great 
tenor uttered the lament with such magnificent 
pathos that it brought forth a tremendous dem- 
onstration.—Philadelphia Public Ledger, Nao 
17, 1912. 
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GALSTON WITH THE 
DAMROSCH ORCHESTRA 


Munich Pianist Reaches High 
Standard of Artistry in Bee- 


thoven Concerto 
With a master performance of Bee- 
thoven’s “Emperor” concerto Gottfried 


Galston, the Munich pianist, who made an 
eminently successful New York début in 
recital some weeks ago, scored another 
triumph last Sunday afternoon. The oc- 
casion was his appearance as soloist with 
the Symphony Society under Walter Dam- 
rosch at A£olian Hall. 

Sinigaglia’s melodious “Le Baruffe Chi- 
ozzotte,” played here before with equally 
gratifying results, opened the program 
which contained in addition to the con- 
certo the Fourth Symphony of Brahms. 


Mr. Galston revealed himself as an or- 
chestral player of the highest rank and a 
Beethoven player of profound and mature 
ability. His handling of the ever-beautiful 
work was as fine as New York has heard 
in many years. His making of the piano 
a solo voice as this work demands, rather 
than a virtuoso instrument, was in the 
manner of a master. Passage-work fell 
from his fingers clear, even, always beau- 
tiful and in the gripping opening of the 
finale he put forth a true fortissimo, solid, 
sonorous but never explosive. Poetry he 
has, too, and nowhere in piano literature is 
there a severer test than in the sublimely 
beautiful melody of the slow movement. 
He was recalled a half dozen times at the 
close. 

The other high light in the program was 
Mr. Damrosch’s exceptional reading of the 
symphony. Judging by the frequency with 
which it appears on his programs it must 
be very dear to him. He rose to the climax 
at the end of the first movement with su- 
perb force and drew from his men a body 
of tone that was magnificently rich. The 
orchestra was in fine form, with the ex- 
ception of slight discrepancies in the pitch 
among the woodwind. A. W. K..: 
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Caruso, Farrar, Bonci, Tamagno, 
Gluck, Titta Ruffo, Gadski, etc. 
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German Tenor, 
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ADRIENNE REMENYI 


Authority on Voice Culture, French 
Diction, Style and Interpretation. 


SIGISMOND STOJOWSKI 


Great Polish Pianist. 
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ALBERT ROSS PARSONS 


Dean of American Piano Pedagogs. 


VITA WITEK 


Well-known Pianiste of Berlin. 
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ANTON WITEK 


Concert-master Boston 
Orchestra. 


HANS van den BURG 


Holland’s Foremost Composer- 
Pianist. 


HERWEGH von ENDE 
Violin Pedagog, 
Teacher of Kotlarsky, etc. 


HARRY ROWE SHELLEY 


Organist Fifth Ave. Baptist Church. 
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ONE OPERA A WEEK IN PHILADELPHIA STRANSKY PRESENTS 





Metropolitan Company Now Has Field to Itself—‘‘ Butterfly” Draws 
Large Audience—Mme. Schumann-Heink in a Thanksgiving 
Recital—Local Instrumentalists and Singers Receive Hearing 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 10 South Eighteenth Street, 
Philadelphia, December 2, 1912. 


JITH the departure of the Philadel- 
phia-Chicago Company for its long 
season in Chicago we have settled down to 
the modest operatic diet of one perform- 
ance a week, and last Tuesday evening, at 
the second of its series of ten perform- 
ances at the local Metropolitan, the New 
York organization delighted a_ housefull 
audience with as fine a_ presentation of 
“Madama Butterfly” as ever was given 
lere. The Puccini operas are perhaps 
more popular in Philadelphia than those of 
any other modern composer, and with Ger- 
aldine Farrar as Cto-Cio-San, Riccardo 
Martin as Pinkerton, Antonio Scotti as 


Sharpless and Rita Fornia as Suzuki, the 
beautiful work was given on Tuesday eve- 
ning in a manner that once more con- 
mands the trite phrase—‘left nothing to 
be desired.” 

Morris Brown, a young violinist of ad- 
mirable talent and excellent training, was 
heard in an interesting recital, assisted by 
Mrs. William H. Green, soprano, at With- 
erspoon Hall, last Wednesday evening, a 
special feature of the program being 
“Forest Fantasie,” by Celeste D. Heck- 
scher. This is a charming work for the 
violin, which, beautifully played by Mr. 
Brown, delighted the audience. The com- 
position is in sonata form, with four move- 
ments—To the Forest, Rest, Dance of the 
Wood Nymphs and The Keturn. It is full 
of melody, far removed from the common- 
place and offers another. convincing proof 
of the ability of this Philadelohia com- 
poser. The last movement reverts to the 
full, flowing melodization of the first, 
while in between there is a tender little 
andante and a scherzo which is sparklingly 
bright. In addition Mr. Brown gave 
“Preislied,” Wagner- Wilhelmj; Bach's 
Chaconne, for violin alone, which was-well 
executed, and a commendable interpreta- 
tion of Wieniawski’s Concerto in D Minor, 
with Paganini’s “Moses—Fantasie on the 
G String,” as a concluding number. Mrs. 
Greene, who has a light soprano of clear, 
sympathetic quality, well trained to the 
execution of coloratura music, sang a group 
of songs by Bemberg, Handel and Swep- 
stone, with fluency and expression. 

Raymond Wilson, a young pianist of 
marked ability, was heard in recital in 
Griffith Hall last Friday evening. His 
playing displays technical skill and mu- 
sicianly taste and feeling. The program 
included several novelties, among them 
Dohnanyi’s “Intermezzo,” a Gavotte by 
Pirani, a Caprice of distinct musical charm 
by. Ernest Hutcheson; “Une Tabatiere a 
Musique,” Liadow, and a brilliant para- 
phrase by Pabst on themes from Tschai- 
kowsky’s “Eugen Onegin.” 

Maude Sproule, one of Philadelphia’s 
leading contraltos, and the possessor of a 
beautiful, rich voice of good volume and 
range, gave a recital in Griffith Hall last 
Tuesday evening, assisted by Nicholas 
Douty, the well-known tenor. Mr. Douty’s 
selections included his own composition, 
“A Song of Joy.” His refined vocalism 
and distinct enunciation ‘were as usual a 
real satisfaction to his listeners. Mr. 
Douty played the accompaniments for him- 
self as well as for Miss Sproule, who is 
one of the most noteworthy of his many 
successful pupils. 

The Mozart Quartet of Philadelphia has 
been organized for concert and oratorio 
work, the members being Helen Macna- 
mee-Bentz, soprano of the First Presbyte- 
rian Church, Germantown; Mary Esther 
Newkirk, contralto of the Second Presby- 
terian Church, Germantown; Charles 
Aiken, tenor of St. Mark’s Church and di- 
rector of Delancey School Glee Club, and 
Charles J. Shuttleworth, bass of St. Mark’s 
Church, with William P. Bentz, organist of 
Northminster Presbyterian Church, as ac- 
companist. 

The one important musical event 
Thanskgiving night was the recital given 
by Mme. Schumann-Heink at the Metro- 
politan Opera House, the great contralto 
delighting a large audience. In a compre- 
hensive program Mme. Schumann-Heink 
revealed every phase of her art, singing 
many numbers, varied from oratorio to the 
simplest of songs most appealingly sung, 
a group of songs in English being an espe- 
cial treat. Assisting Mme. Schumann- 
Heink was Edward Collins, a piano soloist 
of distinguished ability, who was very cor- 
dially received, while the violoncello ob- 
bligato to Bizet’s “Agnus Dei,” magnificently 
sung by Mme. Schumann-Heink, was 








played by Bertrand Austin, a well-known 
artist of this city. Mrs. Hoffman, the reg- 
ular accompanist, whose excellent work at 
the piano was a feature of the recital, piay- 








Edna Harwood Baugher,. Accomplished 
Philadelphia Soprano, Who Was 
Soloist at a Recent Popular Concert 
by the Philadelphia Orchestra 


ing the organ, and Mr. Collins the piano 
part. 

Leopold Godowsky, the pianist, sdloist 
with the Philadelphia Orchestra at its con- 
certs last Friday afternoon and Saturday 
evening, was on Friday evening the guest 
of honor -at a reception given by Gilbert 
Raymond Combs, director of the Combs 
Conservatory of Music, and Mrs. Combs. 
A large number of well-known musicians 
and music patrons were present, including 
Mr. and Mrs. Leopold Stokowski. Mr. 
Godowsky was formerly one of the pro- 
fessors of the Combs Conservatory. 

Edna Harwood Baugher, one of Phila- 
delphia’s best known and most talented so- 
pranos, was cordially received at a recital 
which she gave at the New Century Club 
in Wilmington last Monday evening. Miss 
Baugher, who in addition to possessing a 
voice of rarely beautiful quality, full, rich 
and capable of excellent dramatic effects, 
has an attractive personality and manners 
that charm, gave as one of her principal 
numbers an admirable rendering of “Pre 
ghiera Tosca,” from Puccini’s “Tosca,” 
while among her song selections Schu 
mann’s “Die Lotus Blume” was a favorite. 
The recital was given in conjunction with 
Alton K. Dougherty, a pianist of recog- 
nized ability, and Dorothy Johnstone-Base- 
ler, the Philadelphia harpist. Miss Baugher 
was soloist Wednesday evening at the 
popular concert of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra. A. L. Tupps. 


Oscar Seagle in London Recital 


Lonpon, Nov. 30.—Oscar Seagle, the dis- 
tinguished American baritone of Paris, 
gave a recital in London this week which 
gained for him the warm admiration of 
audience and critics. It was his first ap- 
pearance here and was a success of mag- 
nitude. 


PRODIGY'S OVERTURE 


Erich Korngold’s “Overture to a 
Play’’ Given by Philharmonic— 
Ysaye the Soloist 


The first number on the program of the 
Philharmonic concert Thursday evening 
and Friday afternoon of last week was 
Erich Korngold’s “Overture to a. Play.” 
Mr. Stransky has high faith in the fifteen- 
year-old lad and he has spoken admiringly 
of this overture. Furthermore, he gave 
practical proof of his admiration for the 
work by the care and enthusiasm with 
which he interpreted it. 

The composition is worthy of serious at- 
tention mainly on the ground that it is the 
first thing which Erich has orchestrated by 
himself, his teacher having scored such 
other pieces of his as received orchestral 
performance. Korngold has assimilated the 
color capacities of the ultra-modern or- 
chestra with remarkable success and while 
now and then an’ effect betrays the pren- 
tice hand the mimicry of Strauss is sur- 
prising. And this mimicry further ex- 
tends to the restless scheme of harmony 
and the contour of certain themes. Erich’s 
ability to weld his materials into a fairly 
consistent and coherent whole is a matter 
that is certainly worthy of as much respect 
as his sense of orchestral color. Melodic 
invention is, unfortunately, his weakest 
point. It is to be hoped that this power 
will speedily mature to the extent of his 
other gifts. It will not do to argue that the 
boy is still too young for the development 
of this faculty, for both Mendelssohn and 
Schubert wrote immortal melodies when 
but two years older than Erich is at present. 

The soloist of the concert was Eugen 
Ysaye, who played Bruch’s G Minor Con- 
certo and an eighteenth century concerto 
for violin with accompaniment of organ 
and strings by Leclair. The latter is not 
music of exceptional interest, but the way 
in which Mr. Ysaye played it made it seem 
eminently worth while. And it is many a 
day since so broad and deeply moving a 
rendering of the beautiful Bruch Concerto 
has been heard in Carnegie Hall. Mr. 
Ysaye made this much-played work glow 
with new beauties. He was long and loud- 
ly acclaimed. The orchestral accompani- 
ments were highly efficient, but the Car- 
negie Hall organ is a pitiably bad instru- 
ment at best, and last week it sounded 
worse for being badly out of tune. 

srilliant performances of  Strauss’s 
“Don Juan” and Beethoven's Fifth Sym- 
phony completed the program. Mr. 
Stransky’s interpretation of the symphony 
is tensely dramatic and meltingly poetic. 
It is one of his most successful achieve- 
ments. Hm. P. P. 





St. Louis Apollo Club Opens Its Season 
with Two Soloists 


st. Louis, Nov. 29.—As usual, the open- 
ing concert of the Apollo Club last Tues- 
day night was a brilliant function. The 
choristers under the directorship of Charles 
Galloway presented a_ spirited program 


with the assistance of two soloists who 
made highly favorable impressions. They 
were Lucy Marsh, soprano, from New 


York, and Cornelius Van Vleet, the young 
‘cellist, who was heard here last Spring. 
The club was at its best in the rendition of 
Sibelius’s “The Song Now Stilled.” 

H. W. C. 





Début for Baltimore Soprano 


BALTIMORE, Dec. 2.—Doris S. Klein, 
dramatic soprano, received an enthusiastic 
reception in her début at the concert of the 
Harmonie Singing Society on November 
25. Miss Klein sang an aria from “Der 
l‘reischutz,” “Wie nahte mir der Schlum- 
mer, and a duet from “Mignon,” with 
John J. 


Wagner. W. J. R. 





FOR OPERA LOVERS 


In attending 


era what one wants is the STORY in few words. 
book ‘Opera Stories” fills this want. 


The 


New edition just out. It cuatains 


the stories (divided in acts) of 174 Operas, 6 Ballets and | co ge Play; 


the very latest announced operas such as “A Lover's Quarrel,” 


“Nail,” 


“Mme. Sans-Gene,” “Zingari,” “Elijah,” “Conchita,” “Kuhreigen,” “La 


Foret Bleue,” ‘“‘Djamileh,” etc.; all standard operas, also Fine Portraits of 


famous singers. 


The book is handsomely, substantially bound. Endorsed 


by Teachers, Singers, the Public and the Press. 


Mailed on receipt of 50c. (and Sc. for postage), stamps, money order, or currency. 


HENRY L. MASON, 188 Bay State Road, BOSTON 
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LANKOW 


THE YOUNG AMERICAN BASSO AFTER SINGING IN THE PRINCIPAL 
OPERA HOUSES IN EUROPE AND AT THE BOSTON OPERA HOUSE 
LAST SEASON, MADE HIS DEBUT IN A REVIVAL OF “THE MAGIC 
FLUTE’? AT THE METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE, NEW YORK. HE Is 
THE YOUNGEST BASSO WHO HAS EVER STEPPED UPON THE METRO- 
POLITAN STAGE IN A PRINCIPAL ROLE. . 














Photo by Mishkin 


The following are a few of the notices from New York papers: 


Charles Henry Meltzer in the American—‘One above all, the 
new bass, Edward Lankow, distinguished himself in the part of SAR- 
ASTRO. Mr. Lankow, an American, has a great voice of amazing 
beauty which has been finely trained. His lowest notes, and they go 
very low, are true and musical. The voice is of pleasing velvet quality, 
even and rich. It is rightly placed and used with faultless art. At 
moments it reminded one of Plancon. Both the gesture and tem- 
perament of the new singer recalled Plancon. The slightly lugubrious 
mental attitude expressed in tones which distinguished the French 
singer was evident in Mr. Lankow. Mr. Lankow won a well deserved 
success; which was almost sensational HE IS BY LONG ODDS 
THE BEST BASSO IN THIS COUNTRY OF THE PROFUNDO 
CLASS—IF NOT’ THE ONLY ONE.” 

Henderson in the New York Sun—‘Edward Lankow made his 
début as SARASTRO and was most cordially welcomed. He intro- 
duced to local opera goers the first real basso profundo they have 
heard in many years. A noble voice, ranging down to the spaces under 
the bass cleff, and a smooth, artistic delivery were the charms of Mr. 
Lankow’s singing.” 

New York Herald—“AS SARASTRO MR. LANKOW DIS- 
PLAYED ONE OF THE MOST BEAUTIFUL BASS VOICES 
EVER HEARD HERE. It has dramatic depth and an appealing 
quality and is used artistically. He won his hearers completely. His 
big aria, ‘IN DIESEN HEIL’GEN HALLEN,’ was applauded 
enthusiastically.” 

H. T. Parker in Boston Transcript—‘From Boston came Mr. 
Lankow, deepest voiced of present basses on the American stage, and 
so SARASTRO spoke in smooth and flowing periods.” 

New York Evening World—“‘Edward Lankow, an American, 
made his début as SARASTRO. The quality of his voice was obvi- 
ous. It has depth and breadth and richness. He bids fair to take 
rank with the greatest of bassos.”’ 

New York Town Topics, Nov. 28th—“Edward Lankow, a new- 
comer in metropolitan surroundings, revealed a ‘real basso profundo’ 
voice, and not even his nervousness could mar the skill with which 
he employed his splendid organ.” 

Brooklyn Citizen—‘Mr. Lankow made a felicitous début as 
SARASTRO, his height, bearing and voice lending strength to his 
impersonation.” 























CAROLINA WHITE IN 








“MANON LESCAUT” 


Carolina White's 
‘TRIUMPH 


The following notices from the Chicago press tell of the 


brilliant success of Carolina White on the opening 
night of the Chicago Grand Opera Com- 
pany’s season on Nov. 26, 1912: 


Manon Lescaut (she of the Abbe Prevost novel 
of the same name) is one of those gentle girls 
who falls in love with the poor but honest chap, 
leaves him for the rich old reprobate, tires of 
luxury without love, returns to her first flame, 
and, after a severe trial, with poetic justice 
ladied out to her by a dredge, passes away in 
the ecstasy of singing herself to death in the be- 
loved’s arms. 


MISS WHITE’S ROLE. 


This is the réle Miss White was asked to 
make vital last evening. She did it, despite thie 
fact that the flambouyant, naughty impersonation 
of last season (in ‘‘The Jewels of the Madonna’’) 
was more lurid and more yocal; despite recollec- 
tions of ‘‘The Girl of the Golden West,’’ which 
still was more lurid and less vocal. For the 
American prima donna develops in technic, in 
poise and in emotional power with each appear- 
ance, 


Her voice is of lovelier quality than ever. The 
high tones retain their power, but are of softer 
texture. The middle and lower registers are of 
beautiful tone and last night seemed to have 
broadened. 


No more indicative contrast could have been 
afforded than that she gave in the dancing lesson 
and the arrest scenes. During the first act she 
sang and impersonated a young. inquisitive, ex 
ceedingly pretty girl. In the home Geronte’s 
wealth had provided her, with its madrigal choir, 
its dancing master, its jewels and its splendor, 
she ran the gamut, from parlor comedy to deep, 
dark melodramatics. 


YET HOLDS ATTENTION. 


The act of Manon’s deportation to America as 
a ‘‘fille de joie’’ (let’s leave it untranslated) is 
the last vocal page of the work. but even here 
Miss White’s gifts held attention to the unfor 
tunate girl. 


These comments refer not only to her acting 
but to her singing. For these moods she trans 
lafed into the singer’s medium. The dancing- 
lesson scene with Edmond Warnery was deftness 
and graciousness itself. The tone hinted the 
badinage. The inflexions, the nuances of shad 
ing and dynamics were little quizzical touches 
filled with the spirit of ingenuousness—which, 
apparently, was Manon’s nature, according to the 
romancist 


In brief, Miss White looms up a more admir- 
able star with her every appearance Eric De 
Lamarter, Inier Ocean. 


Carolina White in the title réle gave a per 
formance which she has never equaled in Chi- 
cago. She came to the Chicago Grand Opera 
Company in its first season an unknown quantity 
as far as American audiences were concerned, 
but displaying an excellent voice, good looks, and 
more than a little talent for operatic perform 


ances. Since that time she made steady progress. 
and last night was, for the present at least, the 
culmination of her efforts. Miss White has ar- 
rived. She has lost nothing and gained much. 
To her brilliancy of singing she has added limpid- 
ity, and to her impersonation, an ease of bearing 
on the stage. It was in all respects a beautiful 
performance,-pictorially no less than musically. 
Edward C. Moore, Journal. 


The big task of the work lay upon the shapely 
shoulders of Carolina White, and she gave it su- 
perb valuation in song and not a little power 
in action to make its gay and graye moments 
telling and tense. The day of the American 
prima donna needs no emphasizing as a matter 
of surprise. Just as Geraldine Farrar triumphed 
in all the throbbing. passionate phases of the 
Massenet opera, even so triumphed another na- 
tive singer, Carolina White, in the colorful mood 
of Puccini’s music. She visualized the part su- 
perbly, looking like some rare old miniature 
drawn from the ivory and gold to live again the 
hectic life of pleasure with her lovely youth 
wasted all too soon in the mad race to pace 
vanity. As she triumphed in ‘‘The Girl of the 
Golden West’’ and surprised in the deeper design 
of “‘The Jewels of the Madonna,’’ so she ad- 
mirably differentiated all the light and fas- 
cinating ways of the ill-starred Manon from the 
tragic trend of her latter days. Her voice seems 
to have taken new color and soars’ so easily it 
swept above the storming orchestra clear and su- 
preme. The upper tones are singularly sweet and 
telling and have a sympathetic quality unusual 
in the high voice. Her work throughout the 
evening was dominant and graceful as it was 
tactful and admirable.—Charles E. Nixon, News. 


Mme. Carolina White, who last season sur- 
prised the town by the excellence of her singing 
and histrionism in ‘“‘The Jewels of the Madonna,’’ 
surprised it again by the beauty of her playing 
and vyocalism in Puccini’s opera.—Felix Bo- 
rowski, Record-Herald. 


Mme. White’s claims to the first honors of the 
‘evening were never seriously challenged by her 
collaborators. Her voice has gained remarkably 
in poise and in the brilliancy of the upper tones 
without having lost in the least the sympathy 
which always has distinguished it. The improve- 
ment in vocal control is not limited to the upper 
register. The lower tones of the voice, originally 
weak and colorless, have taken on warmth and 
substantiality. Great opportunity for dramatic 
delineation the part of Manon does not afford, 
but she handled all its possibilities deftly and 
with a new touch of authority Glenn Dillard 
Gunn, Tribune 


That Carolina White has made of this réle an 
other fine medium for the expression of her 
operatic talents was evident very early in the 
evening. Her voice has gained considerable 
power and volume since last season, and she 
makes a very pleasing picture as the coquettish 
Manon Maurice Rosenfeld, Braminer 


SES aT EE NE AR LEA ET ES SA TR RDA CPTI URE A ETIED SHA DAMES Cy ENR | 


Miss White will appear in concert during 
January, February and March 


For Dates and Terms Apply to 


THE REDPATH MUSICAL BUREAU, Cable Bidg., CHICAGO 
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MUSIC ENJOYED WITH 
MERCURY UP TO 90° 


Los Angeles Hears Programs by 
Mme. Mero, Ellis Club, Sym- 
phony Orchestra and Others 


Los ANGELES, CAL., Nov. 25.—Mme. Yo- 
landa Mér6, the pianist, offered several nov- 
elties. on her programs last week, a most 
welcome change from the much-ridden war 
horses. She aroused her auditors by her 


wonderfully flexible technic, no less than 
by the individuality of the interpretations 
she gave to the romantic numbers. Her 
Beethoven was not so highly praised. But 
the most of her auditors placed her beside 
Zeisler and Carrefio in their memories. 

The Ellis Club opened its season with a 
varied program at the auditorium under 
the baton of J. P. Poulin. The strongest 
numbers were the MacDowell “Crusaders” 
chorus and H. J. Stewart’s “Song of the 
Camp.” The latter number took the prize 
recently offered by the Pittsburgh Male 
Chorus. 

The hundred men of the Ellis Club sang 
with their usual accuracy and_attention. 
The pianist of the club is Mary L. O’Don- 
oughue and the organist is Ray Hastings. 
Blanche Ruby, soprano, as the soloist sang 
several arias. She has a pleasing voice of 
medium power and large range. Incidental 
solos were given by W. J. Chick and G. H. 
Whitaker. 

The Krauss Quartet, composed of Messrs. 
Krauss, Koopmann, Bierlich and Opid, 
after a hiatus of two or three years, began 
a new series of recitals at the Gamut Club 
Wednesday night last with a program of 
three quartets, by Beethoven, Haydn and 
Juon. Each player is an artist and their 
programs are on the highest musical level. 

The series of concerts fathered by the 
Music Teachers’ Association at the audito- 
rium Sunday afternoons is growing in in- 
terest and attendance. The second concert 
had three times the attendance of the first. 
At the second, Gertrude Cohen, pianist, and 
Fred J. Ellis, ‘baritone, the president of the 
local association, were soloists. 

The third concert of the popular series 
yesterday afternoon, under Edward Lebe- 
gott, introduced Helen B. Cooper, soprano, 
and Oskar Seiling, violinist, as soloists. To 
show what this orchestra of fifty is giving 
the people here Sunday afternoons for 25 


cents. The program is quoted as follows: 

Prelude to ‘‘Parsifal,’?’ Wagner; Concerto in D 
Minor _ Vieuxtemps, Mr. Seiling; Two Movements 
from “Suite,” Rudolph Friml, Aria from “Der 
Freischiitz,” “‘Leise! Leise!” (Von Weber), Helen 
Beatrice Cooper; Hungarian Rhapsodie No. 2, 
Liszt. 

At the Gamut Club last week Joseph 


Pierre Dupuy offered a program in a va- 
riety of tongues, a number of which he 
is entitled to sing by lingual proficiency. 
\rias from Italian, German and French 
operas formed the heavier part of his pro- 


gram. He did not neglect the local com- 
poser—who seems to be coming into his 
own in Los Angeles lately—but offered 


songs by Pemberton, Colby, Demorest and 
Hannon. The Orient was represented in 
the closing groups, as Bantock songs on a 
number of Asiatic themes were sung by 
this polyglot lyric tenor. The audience 
promptly and regularly extended the “glad 
hand.” Chas. H. Demorest accompanied. 
The Tschaikowsky Pathetic Symphony was 
given a virile rendition by Mr. Hamilton and 
his band last Friday. The symphony was pre- 
ceded by the “Magic Flute” Overture as a 
curtain raiser and followed by the Sibelius 
“Finlandia” as a solemn close. It was a 
good test of the orchestra to give this big 
work so early in the season and it came out 
with flying colors, more so, in fact, than it 
did in the accompaniment to the “Shadow 
Song,” Blanche Ruby, soloist. Miss Ruby 
has a delightful voice and her “Mignon” 
aria was the best of her work that day. 
The attendance was not up to the usual 
mark, possibly on account of the quantity 
of excellent orchestral work heard in the 
same house recently and the fact that the 
mercury hugged the 90 degree mark. 
W. F. ¢ 





RUSSIAN MUSIC FEATURED BY PROVIDENCE QUARTET 











The Foster String Quartet, of Providence—Left to Right: Albert T. Foster, Hugo 
A. Kenyon, Leonard Smith and Reber N. Johnson 


ROVIDENCE, Nov. 30.—The Foster 
String Quartet, composed of Albert 
T. Foster, first violin; Hugo A. Kenyon, 
second violin; Reber N. Johnson, viola, 
and Leonard Smith, ’celle, began its sec- 
ond season on Monday evening before a 
most appreciative and cultured audience. 
The organization was greeted with abun- 
dant applause. Mr. Johnson, the viola, a 
pupil of Theodore Speiring, is taking the 
place left vacant by William Gray. 


The program was most interesting, while 
the playing was notable for its precision 
and delicacy. Three compositions by Rus- 
sian composers, Glazounow’s D Minor Pre- 
lude, the Liadow Moderato in D Major 
and G Major Courante by Glazounow, were 
played with splendid style and understand- 


ing, with hearty approval. The quartets 
were the Schubert in G Minor and the 
I Minor of Beethoven. 

G. F. H. 





CALVE SINGS AGAIN 


Milwaukee Audience Expected to Be 
Disappointed, but Wasn’t 


MILWAUKEE, Nov. 30.—The once great 
Calvé, who has disappointed Milwaukee 


music-lovers time and time again by failing 
to keep engagements and refusing to appear 
if her whim so directed, much to the re- 
gret of her managers, finally “made good” 
on November 25 by presenting a program 
including a tabloid “Carmen” at the Pabst 
Theater, under the direction af Mrs. Clara 
Bowen Shepard. The diva arrived in Mil- 
waukee Sunday and took occasion to deny 
in the strongest manner possible that she 
had lost or was in danger of losing her 
voice, 

Mme. Calvé, her husband, Galileo Gas- 
parri, and Emiliano Renaud, pianist, played 
to a decidedly small but obviously select 
audience, and the queen of Carmens sur- 
prised this whim-expecting gathering by not 
walking off the stage at her first appearance 
because of the small number of listeners. 

Gasparri was a revelation to those who 
imagined that he travels more under the 
reputation of being Mme. Calvé’s husband 
rather than on his own merits as a tenor. 
He proved to be an admirable Don José. 
Calvé was able to summon memories of the 
olden days by her work in the first half of 
the program, 





M.N. S. 
George Downing, Baritone, in College 
Recital 
HAMILTON, iv. Y., Nov. 26.—George H. 


Downing, the baritone, appeared at Colgate 
University on November 21 as the third at- 
traction in the season’s concert course. He 
was assisted in his recital by Charles Gil- 
bert Spross, pianist, who won a large share 
of the evening’s applause. Mr. Downing’s 
voice is of a bass-baritone quality and his 
work was well received. In all of his num- 
bers he displayed a wealth of temperament 
and pleasing originality of interpretation. 
He was at his best in the aria “From the 


Rage of the Tempest,” Handel; “Honor 
and Arms,’ Handel, and “Phosphores- 
cence,’ Loewe. Mr. Downing’s rendition 


of Sidney Homer’s “Banjo Song” scored 
especially with his college audience. The 
work of Mr. Spross at the piano was splen- 
did. He played two solus during the eve- 
ning. His performance of Moszkowski’s 
“Caprice Espagnole” stamped him a true 
artist. Mr. Downing sang three numbers 
before the student body at chapel on the 
following morning. m. Se i, 


SETTING BUNYAN TO MUSIC} 3 


Modest Altschuler Writes Tone Drama 
to Be Given with Motion Pictures 


Modest Altschuler, conductor of the Rus- 
sian Symphony Orchestra of New York; 
has composed a symphonic tone drama 
based on “Pilgrim’s Progress,” and an- 
nounces that it will be performed for the 
first time, on December 15, at the Century 
Theater, New York, in connection with 
moving pictures illustrating the action of 
Bunyan’s work. This is but one of several 
similar tone dramas that Mr. Altschuler 
intends to compose. 

“Music and pictures are the two univer- 
sal languages,” says Mr. Altschuler, “and 
I have had the idea for several years that 
a harmonious combination of the two could 
be made in the highest degree artistic, 
heightening the appeal to the emotions 
which is intrinsic in both.” 





Pasmore Trio in Birmingham Concert 
with Substitute ’Cellist 


BIRMINGHAM, ALaA., Nov. 26.—The Bir- 
mingham Concert Committee, successors to 
Mrs. Trueman Aldrich in the matter of 
Sunday afternoon concerts for Birming- 
ham, presented the Pasmore Trio on No- 
vember 24. Owing to illness of the ’cellist, 
Dorothy Pasmore, Vera Poppe, of Lon- 
don, appeared in her place. The audience 
encored Miss Poppe enthusiastically, but 
the hit of the program was Mary Pas- 
more’s Corelli-Leonard numbers, in which 
she seemed really inspired. There was a 
delicious and languorous abandon about her 
playing that was most unusual. Her tone 
was velvety and of vibrant, sensuous 
beauty, and Suzanne Pasmore supplied an 
exquisite accompaniment. The _ following 
was the program: ‘ Quatriéme Concert 
Royal,” Couperin; violin solos, “La Folia,” 


Corelli-Leonard; Old Viennese Waltz, 

Kreisler; ‘cello solo, Hungarian . Fantasy, 

Popper; Trio in B Major, op. 8, Brahms. 
ae ey 2 





Philharmonic and Elman in Baltimore 


3ALTIMORE, Dec. 2.—The 
Society of New York, Joseph Stransky 
conductor, was heard at the Lyric, Novem- 
ber 25, by a large audience. Mischa Elman, 
the Russian violinist, was the soloist. The 
orchestral numbers were “A Merry Over- 
ture,” op. 53; by Weingartner; Symphonic 
Poem, “Les Préludes,” by Liszt, and Bee- 
thoven’s Symphony No. 7. Elman played 
the Brahms Concerto for Violin. W. J. R. 


Philharmonic 


GODOWSKY’S TECHNIC 
AMAZES HEARERS 


Dazzling Feats of Virtuosity Per- 
formed in Pianist’s New 
York Recital 
Having given a taste of his artistic qual- 
ities after his long absence at a Philhar- 
monic concert ago, 
Godowsky more 


weeks Leopold 
underwent the 
ordeal of a recital in Carnegie Hall, 
York, on Wednesday 
week. 


two 
searching 
New 
last 
The eminent Polish pianist was heard 
by a good audience, and, although his pro- 
gram was somewhat in excess of the length 
to which it is wise to limit a recital, there 
was none who left the hall before the end 
and even then there was an eager request 
for extras.. The program follows: 
Symphonic Studies, op. 
B Minor, op. 76, 
Words, G Major, 
Preludes, E Flat, 
Etudes, op. 10, E 
Sharp Minor, 


afternoon of 


13, Schumann; Capriccio 
Brahms; Two Songs Without 
C Major, Mendelssohn; Three 
B Flat Minor, D Minor; Three 

Flat, op. 25 F Minor, and G 
Impromptu F Sharp and Scherzo 
C Sharp Minor, Chopin; Six Studies, Paganini- 
Liszt; Symphonic Metamorphoses or" ledermaus,’ 
Themes by Strauss, Godowsky. 

Without any desire to disparage his other 
qualities it must be conceded that the most 
astonishing element in Mr. Godowsky’s per- 
formances is sheer technical perfection. 
Mechanical problems of the most appalling 
complexity dissolve into nothingness under 
his fingers. No mechanical piano player 
could execute scales with greater speed or 
accuracy than he. Octaves, chords, pro- 
longed and vertiginous runs in thirds—in 
short, every known stumbling block, old or 
new, from the warehouse of technical dif- 
ficulties, is surmounted by him completely, 
and with a magnificent absence of all ap- 
parent effort. The artist gave full play to 
these capacities last week to the astonish- 
ment and delight of his admirers. 

Mr. Godowsky’s tone was large and of 
much solidity, though there were times at 
which one might have desired a more sing- 
ing quality and a greater warmth of sen- 
suous beauty. Viewed from the interpre- 
tative standpoint the artist’s playing was 
characterized by breadth, massiveness and 
brilliancy of style and a mood of fiery im- 
petuosity. This he disclosed in the glisten- 
ing finale of Schumann’s “Symphonic 


Studies” and especially in the enormously 
exacting Paganini studies arranged by 
Liszt. In these numbers the pianist rose to 


his greatest height. In the Chopin pieces 


there were moments when the more ten- 
derly emotional and poetic note seemed 
scarcely sounded with sufficient definite- 
ness. And yet tenderness is not altogether 


foreign to Mr. Godowsky’s playing, for he 
disclosed it in the Ff Sharp Impromptu and 
in the “Berceuse,”’ which latter he gave as 
an encore after the ‘hopin group. 
Godowsky’s own “Symphonic Metamor- 
phoses” on Strauss’s “Fledermaus” Waltzes 
are more notable for the opportunities they 
offer the player to perform hair-raising 
feats than they are for musical value. The 
pianist-composer has taken’ several of 
the delicious Viennese waltzes, has clothed 
them in ultra-modern harmonies that ill 
hefit their character and has pitted them in 
grotesque counterpoint against each other 
As an encore the pianist gave a Chopin 
waltz and one of his own arrangements of 
a Chopin Etude. ee ae 


Varied Vocal Moods in Beatrice Fine’s 
Sacramento Program 


Cat., Nov. 22.—Beatrice 
‘ine, the soprano, presented a program of 
many schools before the Saturday Club on 
November 19, with Margaret Hughes at the 
piano. The singer’s offerings ranged from 
Mozart through Hugo Wolf and Brahms, 
Reynaldo Hahn and Debussy, to the songs 
in English, such as two numbers from a 
Landon Ronald cycle and three Liza Leh- 
mann bird songs, finally closing with a fa 
vorite American song, “A Birthday,” by 
Huntington Woodman. Thorough appreci- 
ation was accorded to the soprano’s inter- 
pretation of the varying vocal moods. 


SACRAMENTO, 
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David & Clara 
Mannes 


Partial List of Bookings for Season 
1912-13 


1912 


MIDDLEBURY, CONN. 
October 26 
ce 27 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
October 31 


MONTCLAIR, N. J. 


November 12 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


November 12% 


NEW YORK CITY 
November 19 


MONTCLAIR, N. J. 


November 26 


MT. VERNON, N.Y. 


December 2 


LAKEVILLE, CONN. 


December 6 


RIVERDALE, N. Y. 


December 7 


BRYN MAWR, PA. 
December 13 
NEW YORK CITY 
December 15 
MONTCLAIR, N. J. 
December 17 
CEDARHURST,N. Y. 


December 31 


1913 


NEW YORK CITY 
January 19 
6é 28 


WILLIAMSTOWN, 
MASS. 


January 30 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
February | 


“Mr. and Mrs. Mannes started out in-a modest way several seasons back. 


VIOLIN PIANO 





WILLIAM J. HENDERSON IN THE NEW YORK SUN, NOVEMBER 10, 1912 


Now their activities have become so large that Mr. Mannes has been obliged to resign his 





LOWELL, MASS. 
February 3 


BOSTON, MASS. 
February 4 


NEW YORK CITY 
February 9 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
February 


to 
© 


ERIE, PA. 


i) 


to 


February 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 
February 


nN 


4 


SEWICKLEY VALLEY, 
PA. 
February 25 


WOOSTER, OHIO 
February 26 


DAYTON, OHIO 
February 27 


APPLETON, WIS. 
March 3 


RIVERDALE, N. Y. 
March 8 


SEDALIA, MO., 


March 10 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
March 11 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
March 12 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
March 16 

NEW YORK CITY 
March 


N 
wn 


and a 
Historical Series 
of 5 Recitals at 
Westover School, 
Middlebury, Conn. 


post as concertmaster of the New York Symphony Orchestra in order to give the necessary attention to his engagements as a chamber music player. Let us confess that 
this is a subject for congratulation. Not only are the artistic pair to be felicitated, but those of us who have the real art of music at heart are also entitied to some measure 


of rejoicing In that the support of entertainments such as the Manneses give is steadily growing.” 


DIRECTION: HAENSEL & JONES 


AEOLIAN HALL 
STEINWAY 


- NEW YORK 
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PARIS CAPTIVE 70 
ART OF MMB. BUTT 


Noted English Contralto Fascinates 
French Capital with Voice — 
and Personality 


Bureau of Musical America, 
5, Villa Niel, XVII, 
Paris, Nov. 16, 1912. 


LARGE audience, including leading 

representatives of the Anglo- 
American colony and of the Paris mu- 
sic world, attended both the concert with 
orchestra and the song recital given this 
week at the Salle Gaveau by Clara Butt 
and Kennerley Rumford. 

These performances of the two noted 
English singers proved a triumph; the en- 
thusiasm of the audience passing beyond 
all ordinary bounds. Clara Butt is a singer 


of striking appearance. She is a statuesque 
brunette, over six feet tall, and, as a Vien- 
nese critic expressed it, her voice cor- 
responds to her Valkyrie-like appearance. 
Although, at first sight, she conveys an 
impression of stateliness and of majesty 
she displays during her singing a very 
charming manner and a winsome natural- 
ness which completely conquer an audi- 
ence. 

Mme. Butt possesses a remarkable con- 
tralto of unusual depth, sonority and 
power. Throughout the lower, middle and 
upper registers her voice is of a singularly 
beautiful, natural quality and its ringing, 
bell-like tones produce 4 fascinating effect. 
Her interesting personality and her so- 
norous, impressive contralto are aptly sec- 
onded by a very artistic manner of de- 
livery resting upon rare technical accom- 
plishments, exceptional good taste and a 
rich, generous temperament. 

With the rare privilege of an admirable 
accompaniment by the Lamoureux Or- 
chestra, 
noted Camille Chevillard, Mme. Butt gave 
noteworthy renderings of Beethoven’s 
“In Questa Tomba” and of Gluck’s “Al- 
ceste” (“Divinités: du Styx’)... Her voice 
was shown to particular advantage in this 
last selection, but she met.with her great- 
est success in a remarkable interpretation 
of a song-cycle, “Sea Pictures” (“Where 
Corals Lie,” “In Haven,” “Sabbath Morn- 
ing at Sea”), by her compatriot, Edward 
Elgar. This work was specially written 
for and dedicated to Mme. Butt. The 
characteristic seriousness of the composi- 
tion offered the singer the opportunity of 
displaying her natural gifts of noble de- 
livery and grandeur of style. A_ beautiful 
harp obbligato to the third selection added 
a pleasing note to the orchestral accom- 
paniment and Mme. Butt and Camille Che- 
villard were repeatedly recalled. 

“Rendi’l ‘sereno” (“Sosarme”) and 
“Lundinghe piu care” (“Alessandro”), by 
Handel, were the means for a display by 
Mme. Butt of her marvelous technical abil- 
ity in movements full of variety and color. 
“Sapphische Ode” and “Von ewiger 
Liebe,” by Brahms, were sung by her with 
much feeling which was vastly emphasized 
by the beauty of her organ-like notes of 
the lower register. She was encored after 
the ever-popular Debussy ‘“Mandoline,” 
and several other songs or similar char- 


Regina De Sales 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
in Paris Ali Summer 


Pupiis prepared for Opera, Oratorio Concert 
40 Rue de Villeiust (Ave. du Bois de Bologne), Paris 


Mme. Fitz-Randolph 


(KATHARINE TIMBERMAN) 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Fifteen Years Experience 


Pupils now leading artists in Opera and 
Church Music. 36, AVENUE DU ROULE, 
NEUILLY-PARIS (nr. Bois de Boulogne) 


> PASSAMA 


Of Paris Opera 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
il Bd Jules Sandeau, Paris 


THUEL BURNHAM 


TEACHER OF PIANO 


Pupil of Leschetizky and William Mason 


118 Rue de La Tour (XVie) - - - + PARIS 














under the conductorship of the. 


acter, among which were “Mein Madel,” 


Brahms, and “Leaves and the Wind,” 
Franco Leoni. 
“Die Allmacht,” Schubert, the song 


which required perhaps the most delicate 
handling of all, was marvelously rendered, 
the singer’s voice ringing out clear and 
harmoniously above the organ and piano 
accompaniment. The other numbers of 
Mme. Butt’s program were: “Der Nuss- 
baum,” Schumann; “L’Heure d’azur,” Au- 
gusta Holmés; “L’Angélus,” an old mel- 
ody of Brittany arranged by Bourgault- 
Ducoudray; “The Early Morning,” Grah- 
am Peel; “Abide With Me,” S. Liddle. 
Kennerley Rumford is a singer of fine 
appearance scarcely an inch less in stature 
than his wife, Mme. Butt. He was warmly 
applauded in the “Lament of Shah Jehan,” 
Landon Ronald, and his interpretation was 
particularly worthy of note in his render- 


ing of three old English melodies, “All 
Through the Night,” Somervell; “Drink to 
Me Only,” Herbert Bedford; “Trottin’ to 
the Fair,” Stanford, in which he displayed 


good vocal quality and excellent enun- 
ciation. 
Mr. Rumford’s voice revealed richness 


of tone and he displayed much technical 
ability and emotional feeling in his Ger- 
man numbers, but his greatest success lies 
undoubtedly in songs of lighter vein. He 
was specially applauded after his render- 
ing of two old Irish melodies, “The Gentle 
Maiden” and “Molleen Oge,” arranged to 
Sir C. Villiers Stanford, and “I Love the 
Jocund Dance,” H. Walford Davies. 
These two singers sang with much feel- 
ing and beauty a duet by Goring Thomas, 
“A Night Hymn at Sea,” which stirred 
the audience to genuine enthusiasm. 
DanteEL Lynps BLounrt. 





“MESSIAH” THRICE 


Two Performances by Oratorio 
Society and One by W. H. 
Hall’s Chorus 


OR manv years New York City has con- 
tented itself with the annual perform- 
ance of Handel’s “Messiah” given by its 
oldest oratorio organization, the New York 
Oratorio Society. This performance has in 
reality been a “double performance,” the 
work being heard at a matinée and an eve- 
ning performance during Christmas week. 
With the awakening of choral music a 
few years ago arising through the con- 
certs of the Festival Chorus, Walter Henry 
Hall, conductor, and the MacDowell Chorus, 
Kurt Schindler, conductor, New York 
music-lovers began to realize that there 
was something more in choral music than 
mere musical fare to-be accepted at in- 
tervals during the year. The announce- 
ment, therefore, that Mr. Hall, who has 
done splendid work as Director of Choral 
Music at Columbia University, wauld give 
a performance of the Handel masterpiece 
on December 18 at A¢olian Hall, was met 
by some with considerable surprise and by 
others with a realization of the feasibility 
of more than one hearing of the work in 
the festal season. 

To a Musicat AMERICA representative 
Mr. Hall declared: “Our performances of 
the ‘Messiah’ during the Summer Session 
of Columbia University in St. Paul’s 
Chapel during the past few years have met 
with such success that the authorities de- 
cided that this year this work should be 
given at our first big public concert. Ac- 
cordingly preparations were made to give 
the work about Christmas time, when we 
were confronted by a protest from another 
society which was giving the same work 
at about the same time. The performance 
therefore under the auspices of the Uni- 
versity was abandoned; but I had obliga- 
tions to my singers who had rehearsed 
faithfully and with much enthusiasm, and 
so decided to give the work on my own 
responsibility in the new A€olian Hall. I 
have picked 125 select voices from the en- 
tire chorus and will give the performance 
there. 

“Tt seems to me that a work that has 
lasted down through all these years should 
have more than a single presentation, .es- 
pecially at Christmas time. For it I have 
acquired the services of Lillian Blauvelt, a 
soprano admirably suited to the Handelian 





| music, Pearl Benedict-Jones, one of our 


| to sing in operain France 


ablest concert contraltos; Dan Beddoe, a 
‘Messiah’ tenor par excellence, and Putnam 
Griswold, the distinguished basso of the 
Metropolitan, from whom it is only just to 
expect distinctive work, and who will sing 
in oratorio in New York for the first- time 
on this occasion. 


VOICE, 
FRENCH, 


PURE STYLE 











The first American man 


Write for Treatise. 5 Rue Gounod 


CRITICOS 


Singing and Repertoire 
Teacher of World-Renowned Artists 
Pupils Prepared for Opera and Concert 


7, Rue Chateaubriand (Champs-Elysées), Paris | 


BAEHRENS 


5, Hameau de Boulainvilliers, Paris 


PARIS: 


Quartet and the Beethoven E Minor. 


FOR NEW YORKERS 





Walter Henry Hall, Conductor of the 
Festival Chorus of New York 


“The orchestra will be a good one and 
| only regret that the organ will not be 
ready until the new year. The accompani- 
ment usually assigned to the organ will 
therefore be played by the strings of the 
orchestra, which is a compulsory innova- 
tion.” 

Mr. Hall’s interpretation of the Handel 
work is well known to many local music- 
lovers, for as conductor of the Brooklyn 
Oratorio Society he gave sterling readings 
of it at the Academy of Music there for 
many years. His knowledge of Handelian 
traditions in no wise fetters his use of 
modern forms of expression and while the 
Prout score is generally followed by him, 
he makes certain changes necessary to his 
interpretative ideas, provided that these do 
not violate Handel’s original orchestration. 
Judging by the quality of conductor, solo- 
ists, chorus and orchestra engaged, this 
performance should indeed by a notable 
one. A. W. 


Musical Growth of Denver Gains by 
Kneisel Concert 


Denver, Nov. 20.—The concert of the 
Kneisel Quartet last evening was not only 
a delight to the lovers of chamber music, 
but the manner of its reception by this 
public was heartening to everyone who is 
interested in the musical growth of the 
community. The program offered the 
Haydn Quartet in D Major; the Larghetto 
and Scherzo from César Franck’s D Major 
The 
Scherzo by Frank seemed the favorite 
offering, and there was such continued ap- 
plause that the movement was finally re- 
peated. Following the concert, Mr. Knei- 
sel and his associates were tendered a re- 
ception at the residence of Mr. and Mrs 
Fritz Thies L. & @, 





THERESE CHAIGNEAU—WALTER MORSE 


RUMMEL 


Piano — Harmony — Composition 
69, Rue Raynouard, Paris 


BASIL CRUMP 


WAGNERIAN Tenor 


Special Coaching in Wagnerian Réles. 
Author of Noted Handbooks on Wagner’s Dramas. 
Recognized Exponent of the Master’s Tone Speech 


12, Rae des Saussa‘es, Paris (Ville) 








OLD-TIME MUSIC 
FOR THE BOHEMIANS 


Seventeenth Century Airs Played 
at Gathering of Prominent 
New York Musicians 


“The Bohemians” held their first evening 
of music at the Hotel Astor, in New York, 
on the evening of November 30, when a 
brilliant gathering of prominent musicians 
and their friends met to pass one of those ° 
evenings of serious musical enjoyment and 
equally care-free jollity. 

For the first part, music of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries was pre- 
sented by Mrs. Anna Taylor-Jones, con- 
tralto; George Barrére, flute; Georges Vig- 
neti, violin, and Arthur Whiting, harpsi- 
chord, under whose artistic guidance the 
music was heard. 

Opening with two movements of a 
Sonata in G Minor by Gluck for flute, 
violin and harpsichord, there were further 
revealed a group of arias by Bononcini, 
Pergolesi and Martini, superbly sung by 
Mrs. Taylor-Jones, portions from a Le- 
clair sonata ably interpreted by Messrs. 
Vigneti and Whiting, and three Scarlatti 
pieces in which Mr. Whiting shone as a 
soloist on the old instrument. Exceptional- 
ly successful was Mr. Barrére in the 
Adagio and Allegro from a sonata by 
Marcello, adding an extra to it. 

The final number was Ariosti’s “Il Nau- 
fragio,” in which the four artists com- 
bined toward another truly musical ren- 
dition. 

After the banquet which followed a 
cabaret with Dr. Maurice Baumfeld, 
director of the Irving Place Theatre, New 
York, as conferencier, entertained the 
many guests for some time after midnight. 





A repetition was’ given of the 
amusing ‘Bohemian Kitchen Sym- 
phony,” with Leo Schulz, the New 
York cellist, in the rdle of chef- 


conductor, and a number of artists from 
the Irving Place Theatre contributed indi- 
vidual numbers, among them Miss Engel, 
in imitations of Mary Garden, Mme. Ger- 
ville-Reache and Geraldine Farrar and Mr. 
Werner, in real Viennese waltz songs as 
sung in Vienna. 

The “Kitchen 


he Symphony” enlisted, in 
addition to Mr. 


Schulz, the services of 
such well-known musicians as Richard 
Arnold, Carl Bruckhausen, August 
I‘'raemcke, Joseph Gotsch, Paolo Gallico, 
Sigmund Herzog, Franz Kneisel, Joseph 
Kovarik, Ludwig Marum, Carl H. Tollef- 
sen, Edmund Severn, and a number of 
others. A. W. K. 


MME. HANNAH CLOSES TOUR 





Chicago Opera Soprano Wins Favor in 
Western Cities 


Jane Osborn Hannah closed her Western 
recital tour in Milwaukee on Thanksgiving 
night in a joint recital before the Deutscher 
Club. 

Mme. Hannah also gave a song recital 

of more than ordinary interest at Western 
College, Oxford, O., on which occasion she 
presented a program demanding unusual 
versatility as regards both vocal and inter- 
pretative powers. The extremely varied 
program contained songs of Mozart, 
seethoven, Chopin, Wagner, Brahms, 
Schumann, Loewe, Carey, Stillman-Kelley, 
Debussy, Sibelius and others. The singer 
carried her hearers through a highly diver- 
sified series of moods, from that of the 
simple folk-song to the more intense mo- 
ments of the modern opera and the drama- 
tic ballad. Of Edgar Stillman-Kelley’s 
splendidly imaginative song, “Israfel,” the 
singer gave a particularly inspiring per- 
formance. The accompaniment was played 
by the composer. 

Negotiations are pending for return ap- 
pearances of the soprano in festivals at 
two cities where she sang during the 
November tour. 


The Absent-Minded Sarasate 

Mme. Clara De Rigaud, in a new book 
on “The Rhenish Musical Festivals,” nar- 
rates an incident of the stay of Sarasate at 
her father’s home in Aix-la-Chapelle. The 
great violinist and composer was remark- 
ably absent-minded. When performing his 
morning ablutions he would hum a new air 
and would become utterly unconscious, so 
far as the outside world was concerned 
While in this mood he would grab the 
water pitcher and pour its contents over 
his head, humming all the while as the 
water splashed to the floor and submerged 
rugs and carpet. In this way the artist 
ruined an elegant hand-painted ceiling be- 
low his room. On succeeding visits he was 
lodged on the ground floor. 
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SCHIKANEDER’S MYSTIFIED CRITICS 





Material 





Perplexity Regarding the Libretto of ‘‘The Magic Flute ”— 
Symbolistic or Nonsensical ?—The Librettist’s Difficulties-— 
Wisdom Garbled by a Clown—The Mysteries as Operatic 


By ARTHUR FARWELL 








APPENING, by ‘one of those odd 
pranks by. which destiny at times 
‘contrives to withhold from one some ex- 
perience otherwise familiar to all, never to 
have heard the “Magic Flute” of Mozart, 
and happening also to have been too disre- 
gardful or preoccupied to read the libretto; 
my curiosity was piqued the other day 
through reading the reviews of the recent 
production of that onera at the Metropol- 
itan Opera House, with their customary at- 
titude of perplexity with regard to the 
libretto. 


“Incomprehensible farrago of nonsense,” 
wrote one critic, while another, in a frantic 
attempt to save the respectworthiness of 
the opera, recommended that it be taken 
“in the same spirit with which one would 
regard a Christmas pantomime.” 

The editor of the New York Times now 
facetiously points out that justice should 
at last be done Mozart’s librettist, Schika- 
neder, who, he maintains, is manifestly a 
‘symbolist,” to be classed with Hauptmann 
and Maeterlinck, and “exactly in “harmony 
with the spirit of this age.” This, by the 
way, is odd, in view of Wagner’s remark, 
in his article on “The Public in Time and 
Space,” that the only possible way to un- 
derstand the eternal beauty of Mozart’s 
music, as embedded in this libretto, would 
be to have one of the spiritualistic wizards 
of the present in some way transport us 
back to the Theater an der Wien in the 
year of the first production of the “Magic 
Flute,” in order that we might appreciate 
the murky atmosphere in which this “show- 
piece for Viennese buffoons” was created. 


Simple, Clear Libretto 


With all these, and other similar matters 
in mind, I set myself to the reading of the 
text of the “Magic Flute,” expecting to 
find it necessary to call up all my powers 
of understanding, divination, co-ordination 
and collation, or else perhaps, to find the 
libretto a sort of “Alice in Wonderland,” 
to be relished, but not meant to be under- 
stood. 

What, then, was my surprise to find this 
text, which appears to have mystified so 
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many persons, a matter of the simplest and 
clearest sort, presenting nothing that can 
be regarded as a problem except the fact 
that Mozart was willine to compose music 
for anything so inartistic. Even that, how- 
ever, may be explained away by Mozart’s 
need of funds, and his generous desire to 
do his old friend Schikaneder a good turn. 
It is on record that the composer regarded 
the “Magic Flute” as a “fairy opera,’ and 
it is highly improbable that he concerned 
himself in any way with the poetic and 
majestic symbolism which drags its tor- 
tured and distorted reflection through the 
pages of the text. 


Masonic Material Treated Operatically 


This much is common knowledge, that 
Schikaneder began to make an _ operatic 
text on Wieland’s “Loulou, or the Magic 
Flute.” Had he carried out his intention 
the text of the opera would never have 
been a puzzle to anybody. However, as is 
also common knowledge, he learned that 
Marinelli, a rival, was on the point of pro- 
ducing a piece on the same subject, and 
therefore decided to change the course of 
his text. Schikaneder was a Mason, and 
hit upon the idea that Masonic symbolism 
was available material with which to carry 
out Wieland’s tale with some degree of 
appropriateness. 

For the villain of the original he sub- 
stituted Sarastro, High Priest of Isis, an 
unspeared Amfortas, ruling his Egyptian 
“Graalsburg,” and the hero Tamino he con- 
verted into a Parsifal seeking the highest 
spiritual attainment. In casting about for 
a way out of his difficulty it was quite nat- 
ural that Schikaneder should take a handy 
leaf out of his own experience to substitute 
for the discarded pages of Wieland. In 
his Masonic experience he had been a neo- 
phyte seeking initiation into the Mvsteries, 
and nothing was easier than to put his 
Tamino into his own shoes, and make him 
a neophyte. A little literary patchwork, 
and the thing was done. Nor was it neces- 
sary to present more than the most out- 
ward aspect of the symbols of initiation, 
such as may be read of in hundreds of ac- 
cessible books, for his overatic purpose, 
thus avoiding any offense to Masons. 

Schikaneder’s audience required comedy, 
and he himself was a comedian. Obviously, 
he could not cast himself for the title 
role. Thus, despite the fact that he had 
made his text autobiographical, he was 
obliged to renounce his own identity and 
write a comedy part for himself, namely, 
Papageno. In this, however, he continued 
to retain for himself the semblance of the 
experiences of initiation, and employed the 
old dramatic device of adding to the dig- 
nity of the hero by contrasting him with a 
low or mean nature reacting to a set of 
circumstances parallel to his own. 

Certain ponderous persons without a 
sense of humor have, in the past, attempted 
to find a vast symbolistic purpose in this 
opportunist patchwork of Schikaneder. 
Among other things it has been considered 
a symbol of the French Revolution. The 
critic of to-day goes as foolishly to the 
opposite extreme and calls the entire text 
an “incomprehensible farrago of non- 


Beauty and Wisdom Garbled by a Clown 


What nobody seems to have pointed out 
is the simple truth that the text of the 
“Magic Flute” deals with wholly rational 
material, including some of the world’s 
most poetic and profound symbolism, but 
employed by an operatic mountebank to 
make a spectacular show. It is true beauty 
and wisdom garbled by a clown—nothing 
more and nothing less. Schikaneder had a 
notion of the value of the material, un- 
doubtedly, but he had no notion of its true 
artistic possibilities, and but a slight knowl- 
edge of its symbolistic import. He may, as 
is thought, have wished to make propaganda 
for Masonry, but in view of his original 
intention in this opera, such a purpose can 
be regarded merely as incidental. 

As to the solid matters which Schikane- 
der touched with his mountebank's fingers, 
the magic flute itself, which could charm 
beasts and men, rises from the Orpheus 
myth. From the lute of Orpheus to the 
“Pipe of Desire” we have had everv man- 
ner of musical instrument of transcendent 
powers. This persistent exaltation of the 
idea of music by man is a tribute to 
rhythm, order, beauty—a power above man, 
of which music is the voice and the revela- 
tion. The order of the spheres in their 
courses is the archetype of harmony, and 





whoso can command music at its highest 
commands all lower orders of life, and also 
man himself. 

Schikaneder is far from incongruous 
when he makes Tamino take his Greek 
mythological flute into the Egyptian Mys- 
teries. When the neophyte undergoes the 
final tests of his purity all the lower at- 
tributes of his nature rise to overwhelm 
him. For Tamino the flute represents the 
higher power needful for the overcoming of 
the powers of the material world, and the 
act of playing upon it symbolizes the faith 
without which that higher power could not 
be at his command. 

As for the employment in opera of 
scenes and symbols from the Mvsteries, 
there is no more reason why the librettist 
should not go to that majestic source than 
there is why he should not go. to the 
mythologies. It is true that Schikaneder 
does little honor to those profound and 
august ceremonies and their symbols, in 
his tawdry onresentation of them. And 
still even as filtered through his cracked 
brain they retain something of their true 
significance. It is scarcely to the credit 
of critics that they should know so little 
of Schikaneder’s sources as to be mystified 
by them and unable to perceive the relation 
in which these tremendous motives stand 
to the pitiful work of the librettist. As to 
the final meaning of the symbols of initia- 
tion themselves, well may they mystify the 
critics ! 





NOVEL CANTATA HEARING 





“The Christ Child” Sung to Audience of 
Organists and Clergy 


A novel method of introducing a choral 
work to the circle of interpretative musi- 
cians was found in the private hearing of 
a new cantata, “The Christ Child,” by C. 
B. Hawley—the composer’s first work in 
this style—which was sung before an audi- 
ence including many organists and clergy- 
men at the New York offices of The John 
Church Company on November 26. This 
was the first of a series of such auditions, 
to include performances of new choral 
compositions by Charles Gilbert Spross 
and Ludwig Hess. 

For the presentation of “The Christ 
Child” were enlisted the services of two 
solo quartets: that of the West Presbyte- 
rian Church, consisting of Edna P. Smith, 
Lillian Brown, Bechtel Alcock and W. D. 
Tucker; and an augmented quartet com- 
prising Ethel Crane, Mrs. Bechtel Alcock, 
John Barnes Wells and James Stanley. 
The various solos in the cantata were di- 
vided between the eight singers, while the 
chorus parts were sung by the two quar- 
tets combined. The composer presided at 
the piano. 

Highly impressive was the performance 
of the work given by these experienced 
singers, and the audience was moved to 
great enthusiasm following the most strik- 
ing portions of the score. Especially ef- 
fective was the use of a concealed quartet 


in the song of the Cherubic Hosts, 
“Peace on Earth.” The cantata proved to 
be melodious and _ deeply devotional 


throughout, without leaning toward mod- 
ernity. “The Christ Child” has already 
been accepted for presentation in the 
Christmas services in several New York 
and Brooklyn churches. Bas Ps en 





‘‘BOHEME” IN BROOKLYN 





Farrar and Martin in Familiar Réles 
with Metropolitan Forces 


An impressive performance of “La Bo- 
heme” was given at the Brooklyn Academy 
of Music on November 23, the cast includ- 
ing Messrs. Martin, Amato, Didur, Segu- 
rola and Pini-Corsi, and the Misses Far- 
rar and Sparkes. 

Despite a rather undemonstrative audi- 
ence the duets of Miss Farrar and Mr. Mar- 
tin evoked much enthusiasm. The former, 
in her familiar réle of Mimi, sang with her 
accustomed sympathy and exquisite tone, 
while the latter as Rodolfo fulfilled his 
part with fine eloquence. Amato, Didur 
and Segurola made the student rdles highly 
effective by their acting abilities as well as 
by their superb voices, and the attic scenes 
were charmingly played. There was a con- 
scientious merging of personality with the 
full requirements of the opera. The entire 
presentation showed good stage manage- 


ment. As an interpreter of Puccini, Con- 
ductor Sturani demonstrated his profi- 
ciency. mS «2. 





Music School Settlement Organized in 
Baltimore 


3ALTIMORE, Dec. 2.—The Baltimore Mu- 

sic School Settlement will open in January. 

It has been organized with Mrs. Flliott 

Schenck as president. The idea of the 

school is not to make musicians but to en- 

courage boys and girls to appreciate music. 
J. R. 
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ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 


London Opera House Falls to the Level of an ‘‘Animated Evening 
Paper’’—-French Composers Differ as to the Greatest of 
Massenet’s Works—England’s Festivals Denounced as Mere 
Musical Debauches Good for Neither Body Nor Soul—Son 
of Man Ridiculed in Wagner’s Autobiography Defends His 
Father’s Memory—Jadlowker to Russia on Leave from Berlin 








gxtdeven of becoming a national head- 
quarters for opera in English and thus 
materializing a castle in Spain mentally 
glimpsed by a committee of England’s 
most prominent musicians, Oscar Hammer- 
stein’s London Opera House is hereafter 
to be “an animated evening journal” under 
the management of its new lessee, Ferdi- 
nand Akoun. That is the way he desig- 
nates the role of cinema pictures are to 
play in the répertoire he has devised for 
the house, for, while variety is to be its 
watchword—‘variety” that includes ballets 
—the chief feature of the program will 
be the moving pictures. ‘“‘Whatsoever hap- 
pens of sufficient interest in London will 
be shown on the screen at night.” More- 
over, the auditorium is to be fitted with 
magnaphones, which “will be employed to 
distribute news of an absorbing incident 
that may just have taken place.” News of 
the day then is to be distributed in place 
of Orville Harrold’s top notes. 

However, there is still a straw left to 
which the champions of English opera may 
cling. The regular season is to last from 
eight to ten months, and “for what remains 
of the year the theater will be given over 
to grand opera in English, presented either 
by myself or by arrangement with some 
one else.” With this provision as the thin 
edge of the wedge, the elaborate lyric 
temple erected in the Kingsway by the 
American impresario may yet in time be- 
come the center of activity of native opera, 
even though it is to be noted that Mr. 
Akoun does not commit himself in any 
way to products of local manufacture. His 
lease has fifteen years to run. 

* * * 


HERE tto place the proposed monu- 
ment to Massenet in Paris is a sub- 
ject that has been occasioning a good deal 
of discussion among French musicians and 
others interested in the tribute to the late 
composer. Thus far the consensus of 
opinion appears to favor the Luxembourg, 
the reason given therefor being that for a 
number of years the composer of “Manon” 
dwelt opposite those gardens. 

Meanwhile, as there is nothing a French, 
or, for that matter, a German paper either, 
enjoys more than a symposium, Le Gaulois 
has been extracting from various com- 
posers and other musicians of note their 
opinions as to which of Massenet’s works 
must rank as his greatest. As was to be 
foreseen, the results have disclosed a wide 
diversity of critical opinion. Alfred Bru- 
neau, composer of ‘“‘L’Attaque du Moulin” ; 
Xavier Leroux, composer of “Le Chemi- 
neau,” and Jean Nougués, of spectacular 
Massenetish-Meyerbeerian “Quo Vadis?” 
fame, are all agreed on “Werther” as the 
choice, while Georges Hué couples “Wer- 
ther” and “Manon.” Puccini, with a 
“Manon Lescaut” to his own credit, voices 
his preference for “Manon,” while the oc- 
togenarian Charles Lecocq casts his vote 
for “Thais,” and Paul Vidal favors “Marie 
Magdeleine.” 

x * * 

NCE more the English have been hear- 
ing some hard things said about 
themselves as a musical nation, or, rather, 
as an unmusical nation, a reproach which 
by this time they must have learned to 
bear with philosophic calm. This time it is 
Harold E. Gorst, a cellist of repute, who 
has taken it upon himself to drive home 
yet again a fact or supposition, whichever 
it be, that has been the subject of count- 
less dissertations. He attributes England's 
“backward state of development” musically 
to the fact that, witn the exception of folk- 
songs, the country has no national music 
and little musical life. The attitude as- 
sumed by the majority of its people, he 
maintains, is that expressed by a great-aunt 


of his who affirmed that “a concert would 
be delightful but for the music.” 

The lecturer is reported by the London 
Standard to have been decidedly emphatic 
in his denunciation of the cramming sys- 
tem that students must submit to in order 
to be able to come to the front in com- 
petitive examinations in their zeal for 
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special joy and pride of the proprietor is 


an album in which he has collected the 
autographs of many of the most illustrious 
of those who have partaken of his cele- 
brated risotto. 

Adelina Patti’s contribution is the auto- 
biographical line, “A beautiful voice is a 
gift of God,” to which Yvette Guilbert, 
with equal autobiographical significance, 
has added, “A bad voice also is a gift of 
God.” Nellie Melba has written, “Art is a 
friend who never deceives,’ and Victor 
Maurel has followed it with the reflection, 
“Art has so many friends who have de- 
ceived it.” 

* * * 

Baber tte November Hermann Jadlowker 

added two more roles to his réper- 
toire, following up his appearances as Bac- 
chus in the Stuttgart premtére of “Ariadne 
auf Naxos.” In the Berlin Royal Opera’s 
revival of Auber’s “La Muette de Portici” 
a revival conducted by Emil Paur, the 
young Russian tenor who has bound him- 
self to the Kaiser’s service by a contract 
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Scene from Richard Strauss’s “Ariadne auf Naxos” 


A new work from the brain and pen of Richard Strauss is invariably an occasion for great excite- 


ment in the world of music, and it can fairly be 


conceived, as it is, to complement 


here reproduced is from the production made for 


Moliére’s well- 
not fallen behind any of its predecessors in the amount of general interest it has aroused. 


said that his latest lyric drama, “Ariadne auf Naxos,”’ 


known comedy, “Le bourgeois Gentilhomme,” has 


The scene 


the Stuttgart premié¢re of the work. 





medals and other prizes, “which serve to 
produce executants rather than musicians.” 
Herein is confirmation of an opinion long 
held by disinterested observers that exam- 
inations and the degree-mania are the bane 
of England’s musical youth. Mr. Gorst 
also plunged his knife into the time-hon- 
ored institution of music festivals, which, 
“far from giving evidence of active mu- 
sical life, are merely musical debauches 
that are good for neither body nor soul.” 
It was Dr. A. S. Vogt, conductor of the 
Toronto Mendelssohn Choir, who, writing 
in the Musical Times a few weeks ago, 
remarked, ad propos of the disappointing 
financial returns of the Birmingham Fes- 
tival, that “it is possible that the great 
artistic development which is taking place 
in British music is doing much to render 
obsolete the old-time ‘Festival,’ the very 
name of which, under present-day musical 
conditions, quite wrongly suggests a pre- 
vailing state of musical starvation.” 

Speaking of modern music in general 
from an educational point of view, Mr 
Gorst inveighed against it as a poison that 
should be banished from music teaching, 
since, as compared with the classics, its 
sentiment is “superficial and ephemeral.” 

x * * 

‘y London there is a restaurant kept by 

one Arnolfo Boriani which has become 
famous for its patronage among artists of 
the musical and dramatic worlds, and the 
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that will keep him away from the Metro- 
politan for five years, at least, had an op- 
portunity to appear in what one of his 
critics calls a “new and beautiful light” in 
the role of Masaniello. Paul Knupfer, the 
basso, was, as usual, one of the outstand- 
ing features of the cast. 

A few days later Jadlowker appeared as 
Count Almaviva in a special performance 
of “The Barber of Seville” arranged by the 
German Press Club. Francesco d’An- 
drade, the ‘Germans’ favorite Don Juan— 
an impersonation that classifies him as, in 
both histrionic and vocal sense, a Spanish 
Maurice Renaud—emerged from private 
life once more to be the Figaro, while Her- 
mine Bosetti came up from Munich to sing 
Rosine. 

Herr Jadlowker has arranged to spend 
his five weeks’ leave of absence from Ber- 
lin, now due, in Russia, making guest ap- 
pearances. 

£4 

N extraordinary incident that took 

place at Wagner’s dinner table in the 
Zurich days has been brought to light by 
an article in the Neue Freie Presse of 
Vienna that is commented upon by the Mu- 
sical Times of London as one of the most 
interesting results of the publication of the 
great Richard’s autobiography. Among his 
associates and admirers of the Zurich pe- 
riod was a young Robert von Hornstein, 
the son of a man of property, who had a 
common interest with Wagner in the works 
of Schopenhauer. Four years ago his 
Memoirs were published by his son, but 
some correspondence and certain passages 
were withheld out of consideration for the 








memory of Wagner and for his’ family. 
As Wagner, however, in his “Life,” refers 
to Hornstein as a J dlpel (booby) the son 
has felt impelled, in justice to his father, 
to disclose the real relationship between the 
two men by giving publicitv to the sup- 
pressed passages of Hornstein’s Memoirs. 

It was said to be “the thing,” according 
to Hornstein, to take a few bottles of wine 
with one when invited to Wagner’s table, 
although he himself had no occasion to ob- 
serve the practice. On Wagner’s birthday, 
however, he and a Swiss conductor named 
Baumgartner were invited, and he was 
rather surprised to find that they were the 
only guests. When dessert was reached 
Wagner ordered his sister-in-law to bring 
him the wine-list from a restaurant near 
by, which she did with some hesitation. 
Wagner then read out the names of the 
various brands of champagne with the 
prices, and finally sent for a bottle of me- 
dium quality. The guests felt uncom- 
fortable; however, the bottle was brought 
and emptied. 

Then Wagner turned to the pair, “with a 
scornful smile playing round his lips,” and 
said, in raised tones, “Now, shall I perhaps 
give each of the two gentlemen a dollar as 
well?” Wagner’s wife and _ sister-in-law 
fled, and after a moment’s embarrassment 
the two guests turned it off with a laugh. 
They then took their leave, the ladies fail- 
ing to reappear, and Hornstein went at once 
to Ritter (a mutual friend) and told him 
the story. 

Ritter was furious. He felt that some- 
thing had to be done, and finally decided to 
send Wagner at once a basket of cham- 
pagne. Hornstein was doubtful about the 
device, but Ritter knew his man. Wagner 
appeared. at the Ritters’ door soon after- 
ward with the following excuse. He had 


not meant his guests but—the German 
princes. “They perform my operas, and 
rave about me. What do I get from it? 
It doesn’t occur to them to send me a 


basket of wine.” Hornstein adds that Wag- 
ner then had to hear some disagreeable 
home truths until finally a reconciliation 
took place between them. 

In December, 1861, after Hornstein had 
succeeded to his estates, he received this 
letter from Wagner: 


“Dear Hornstein: I hear you have be- 
come rich. How wretched I am you can 
easily infer from my failures. 


need the immediate advance of ten thou- 
sand francs. To get me this sum 
will be difficult for you, too; but at any 
rate it will be possible if you wish, and do 
not shun sacrifices. This, however, I de 
mand (verlange), and so I ask you for it. 
with the promise to try similarlv in the 
course of three years to repay you the loan 
from my receipts. So show that you are 
the right man! If you are—and why isn’t 
this to be expected from some one some 
day ?—you will then come very close to me 
through your help, and you must then put 
up with having me for about three months 
next Summer on one of your estates, pref- 
erably in the Rhine district. I will 
only mention that six thousand francs im- 
mediately would relieve me considerably. 
In this case I could arrange not to need the 


failing four thousand francs before 
March.” 

Hornstein refused, and the following 
passages from Wagner’s reply deserve 


quotation : 

“The case will hardly occur that a man 
like me will again apply to you. . . . It 
was not your place to instruct me in any 
way, not even as to who is really rich. 

If you are not prepared on any of 
your estates to receive me, you ought to 
have seized the complimentary opportunity 
offered you of immediately taking the nec- 
essary steps at the place I wished. To say 
you will let me know sometime when you 


are prepared is consequently an _ insult. 
4 Counting on mutual discretion, in 
the same way that I| offer it, Yours sin- 


cerely, Richard Wagner.” 

To this letter Hornstein returned no re 
ply, and further intercourse then ceased 
between them. 

* * * 
NE of the most curious features of the 
Verdi Centenary festival of opera that 
is to be held in Parma, under Cleofonte 
Campanini’s direction, next Fall, will be 
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the exhumation of “I Finto Stanislav, 
Verdi’s first opéra bouffe. When produced 
originally it was a complete failure, but the 
composer was not in the mood for such a 
task when he forced himself to undertake 
the work, as he had just lost his wife and 
child. Its function in the centenary 
scheme as devised by the chef d’orchestre 
of the Chicago-Philadelphia Opera Com- 
pany will be to represent, along with 
“Oberto di San Bonifacio” and “Nabucco,” 
the Italian master’s first ‘ ‘period,” just as 
“Luisa Miller, ” “Aroldo” and “Simon Boc- 
canegra” will illustrate his second ‘period, 
as already told in these columns, and 
“Aida,” “Otello” and “Falstaff” his third. 
Already engaged for the Verdi season in 
Parma are Giovanni Martinelli, the young 
tenor, whose Covent Garden début success 
won him a Metropolitan contract for 1913- 
14, and Raisa Burstein, a new soprano 
whose laurels thus far have been won on 
the concert stage, especially in Rome at the 


Augusteum. The Verdi Centenary will 
frame her début in opera. 
‘i s 


ISCORD already has marred the pre- 
lude to the career of Finland’s new 
National Opera at Helsingfors, and Aino 
Ackté, the prime moving spirit in its estab- 
lishment, has ended her connection with it 
on the ground that the board of directors 
was not in sympathy with her wishes in 
regard to the way it should be conducted. 
The members of the company, on the other 
hand, explain that through the Finnish so- 
prano’s resignation a general strike of the 
entire personnel has been warded off, since 


the capriciousness with which she admin- 
istered the affairs of her office as managing 
director made impossible any prospect of 
satisfactory co-operation. 


ae 
EAN NOTE, the Paris Opéra baritone, 
who sang at the Metropolitan for half 
a season pending the arrival of Dinh Gilly, 
has lately added another to the deeds that 
have earned him a reputation for personal 
bravery and resource by leaping from his 
carriage in a narrow Paris street to stop a 
runaway horse that was dashing by, which 
he succeeded in doing only after being 
dragged some distance. 

Some years ago, at the station of Bois 
Colombes, the couplings of a freight train 
broke and several cars laden with dynamite 
swept down the line of the passenger trains 
at a considerable speed. A collision seemed 
inevitable, when M. Noté, who was stand- 
ing on the station platform, jumped upon 
the step of one of the trucks, crept to the 
brake and brought the runaway train, to a 
standstill. In that moment he probably felt 
like the hero in a well-bred melodrama. 

Guest tours of Germany being more or 
less in vogue just now with French opera 
singers, M. Noté is soon to leave Paris for 
a series of visits at the opera houses of 
leading German cities. 

* * * 

IKE a Verdi of French opéra-comique, 
the octogenarian Charles Lecocq has 
just had a new work published. It is in one 
act and bears the name of “La Trahison de 
Pan.” Aix-les-Bains had its try-out and 
received it with such marked favor that 
several other French cities are to hear it in 

the course of the season. NV. 





ALDA’S ROCHESTER SUCCESS 





Soprano, as Soloist with Orchestra, 
Makes Highly Favorable Impression 


Rocuester, N. Y., Nov. 30.—Mme. 
Frances Alda’s first appearance in Roches- 
ter was made as soloist with the Rochester 
Orchestra on November 19. The singer 
made a distinctly favorable impression and 
won enthusiastic comment from all the 
critics. 

Mme. Alda gained the approval of her 
audience and satisfied the discriminating 
by her capable and musical rendering of 
the songs allotted to her which in the first 
group consisted of Puccini’s “Vissi d’arte” 
aria from “Tosca” and the Gavotte from 
“Manon Lescaut.” These were beautifully 
sung without any attempt to force the 
voice. 

The accompaniment was so well played 
that it called for special commendation on 
the part of the singer, emphasized by a 
hearty handshake with Mr. Dossenbach. 

It was, however, in the more intimate 
art of the lyric songs of the second group 
that Mme. Alda triumphed. Here her nat- 
ural gifts were displayed tu the greatest 
advantage. Her lovely soprano voice, ex- 
cellently trained, with no faults of pro- 
duction common to the possessor of a 
mere voice, was used with a charm and 
command of the art of singing that com- 
mended her to both the learned and un- 
learned in the art. Her articulation in the 
only English song on the program was per- 
fect and the delivery of the two Strauss 
songs was deep with eloquent feeling, 
making a profound impression. She sang 
as encores the Gavotte from “Manon” by 
Massenet and “My Laddie” by Thayer. 





Reinhold von Warlich’s Tour 


Reinhold Von Warlich, baritone, has be- 
gun a Western tour which will take him 
to Canada in time for the holidays. He 
has been invited to spend a couple of 
weeks with the Duke and Duchess of Con- 
naught at Government House. While in 
Canada Mr. Von Warlich will give a re- 
cital in Montreal at the opening of the 
new art gallery, this being the first formal 
function. At the Chateau Laurier, in Ot- 
tawa, he will give a gala recital. During 
his visit he will take a couple of weeks’ 
vacation to enjoy skating and skiing with 
his Canadian friends, of whom he has 
many. 

During December he will give recitals in 
Grand Rapids, Cedar Rapids, Des Moines, 
Niagara Falls and~in Canada. 


RECITAL BY STOJOWSKI 





Polish Pianist Plays Many Works by 
His Countrymen 


As one of a series of interesting mu- 
sical events at the Von Ende School of 
Music, New York, a leading member of 
the faculty, Sigismond Stojowski, the 
Polish pianist, presented an artistic pro- 
gram on November 26 before an audience 
which included a number of prominent 
musicians as well as several of the school’s 
pupils, to whom the recital proved a sp!en- 
did example of musicianship. 

The pianist’s inherent gifts as a Chopin 
interpreter were revealed in a group of six 
numbers by that fellow-countryman of the 
performer, in which the poetic moods of 
the composer were mirrored with skill and 
delicacy. These pieces were the Ballade in 
G Minor, the G Major Nocturne, a Maz- 
urka and three of the Etudes. The Polish 
nature of the program was further em- 
phasized by the inclusion of the “Legend,” 
by Paderewski, which the pianist played 
with an intimate understanding born of 
his training with that master, and also two 
of Mr. Stojowski’s own compositions, the 
dainty “Amourette de Pierrot” and Varia- 
tions on a Crakovian Theme, both of 
which were highly appealing to the au- 
dience. 

Mr. Stojowski likewise gave musicianly 
performances of a Beethoven Andante in 
F and the Schumann Fantasie, op. 67, 
which were marked by the high degree of 
musical intelligence characteristic of this 
artist. The formal program was followed 
by insistent applause, resulting in a succes- 
sion of encores. m & 





Moreau’s “Myrialde” Has Premiére in 
Nantes 


22.—The first performance 

f “Myriade,” a lyric tale in six tableaux, 
poem and music by Léon Moreau, was 
given this week at the Grand Théatre, 
Nantes. The story is that of Andersen’s 
fairy-tale, the “Little Syren.” Reynaldo 
Hahn, music critic of Le Journal, review- 
ing “Myrialde,” writes as follows: “The 
score is full of music, of sincere music 
which comes from tie heart. It is pre- 
sented with good taste, written with purity 
and often with force, is full of picturesque 
and expressive passages, and the role of 
Myralde especially is full of poetry. It is 
a work of great distinction; and it is a 
sympathetic work, because it is not the 
outcome of any school.” D. L. B. 


Paris, Nov. 
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URACK NAMED AS 
MUCK'S ASSISTANT 


’Cellist Conducts Boston Orchestra 
in Popular Concert—Also Ap- 
pears as a Soloist 





Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 120 Boylston Street, 
Boston, December 2, 1912. 


RITZ KREISLER again _ established 
his claim to artistic place of the 
highest when ‘he appeared with the Boston 
Orchestra at yesterday’s Sunday matinée 
in Symphony Hall. He played two con- 
certos, the first, by Vivaldi, with an ac- 
companiment for strings and organ, and 
the second, the Concerto of Mendelssohn. 
There were solo pieces by Padre Martini, 
Pugnani, Couperin, J. B. Cartier, G. Tar- 
tini, Dvorak, Kreisler, Paganini. Mr. 
Kreisler repeated his own “Caprice Vien- 
nois.” The orchestral numbers were the 
overture to the “Marriage of Figaro,” an 


intermezzo for strings from Urack’s opera, 
“Signor Formica,” and the “Oberon” Over- 
ture. The audience listened with an ab- 
solute intensity absorption which must have 
been dear to Mr. Kreisler. Few artists 
can evoke such a mood as that in a mo- 
ment or in an hour. 

Otto Urack has been appointed to fhe 
post of assistant conductor of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, a post for which he 
was recommended by Dr. Muck. For a 
man in his twenty-eighth year he has dis- 
tinguished himself in an uncommon de- 
gree. He has conducted opera in Barmen, 
Germany, at Sofia and Bucharest, and has 
appeared as solo ’cellist at a number of 
important concerts in Germany. At Bar- 
men he was so successful that he was en- 
gaged for the Berlin Royal Opera for next 
season, and had already signed his contract, 
when Dr. Muck secured his release, and 
brought him to America. 

Mr. Urack conducted for the first time 
in Boston at Mr. Kreisler’s concert yes- 
terday afternoon. At the symphony con- 
certs of the 29th and 30th he was the solo- 
ist, playing Dvorak’s ’Cello Concerto in 
B Minor. The program was completed by 
the Brahms Second Symphony, of which 
Dr. Muck gave a reading more poetical 
than any I have ever heard—with the pos- 
sible exception of the performance given 
here last season by Stock and the Chicago 
Orchestra—and the concert came to an end 
with the Schumann “Genoveva” Overture, 
a favorite with Dr. Muck. He is a suffi- 
ciently great conductor to present this 
overture in its most dramatic light, with- 
out doing violence to the original concep- 
tion. 


Mr. Urack displayed the qualities of a- 


sound musician rather than a virtuoso 
‘cellist in his performance. This perform- 
ance was musical, spirited, sure in its 
rhythms and its grasp of the subject mat- 
ter. But, after all, how many ’cello con- 
certos in existence are not bores? This one 
is, as I can testify to my sorrow. For all 
Mr. Urack’s zeal, the part for the solo 
instrument became dull, and the brilliantly 
colored measures for the orchestra were 
the only relief. 

Dr. Muck’s tempi in the symphony of 
Brahms were different from those gener- 
ally adopted. The adagio was taken much 
less slowly, as is also the case with Mr. 
Stock; the lilting allegretto was not so fast 
as usual, and thereby gained greatly in its 
pensive joyousness and its contrasting epi- 
sodes of delicate humor, and the pace of 
the finale was just a trifle broader than is 
customary. The whole work developed 


under Muck’s baton, with the most admir- 
able logic and clearness, a revealing, as it 
unfolded new and wonderful vistas of mys- 
terious beauty. Dr. Muck was repeatedly 
recalled, and eventually the orchestra rose 
with him to acknowledge the applause. 
OLIN DowNEs. 





HARTMANN’S NEW ACCOMPANIST 





William Reddick Engaged for Violinist’s 
Transcontinental Tour 
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William Reddick, a Gifted Young Ameri- 
can Pianist 


William Reddick, a young American 
pianist who has been studying with Clar- 
ence Adler, the New York teacher, has 
been engaged by Arthur Hartmann, the 
eminent violinist, as accompanist on the 
latter’s transcontinental tour. 





Russians’ Tribute to Elman in Concert 
at Richmond 


RicHMOND, VA., Nov. 28.—The New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra, with Mischa 
Elman as soloist, created wonderful en- 
thusiasm in Richmond. 

Before an audience of several thousand, 
Josef Stransky with his well trained mu- 
sicians gave Weingartner’s “A Merry 
Overture,” Liszt’s “Les Preludes” and Bee- 
thoven’s Seventh Symphony. The plaudits 
after “Les Préludes” proved it to be the 
orchestral triumph of the evening. This 
was Mischa Elman’s first appearance here. 
With his rare beauty of tone, deep poetical 
feeling and dazzling technic, he brought 
forth every phrase the Brahms Concerto 
offered. At the close of the last move- 
ment there was a protracted outburst of 
applause, bringing back the artist a dozen 
times. 

A gorgeous floral offering was presented 
to the young violinist by the Russians in 
this city. G. W. J., Jr. 





Yale Music School Damaged by Fire 


New Haven, Conn., Dec. 2—The Yale 
Music School was damaged by fire on De- 
cember 1, many of the 3,000 volumes of 
music being destroyed. The total loss 
amounted to $2,000. W.E.C. 
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MMB, CAHIER BXCBLS 
~ IN TAXING PROGRAM 


Her 





Operatic Contralto Proves 
Eminence as Recitalist in 
Concert Debut 


The recital which Mme. Charles Cahier 
gave at Afolian Hall on Monday afternoon, 
with Victor Harris at the piano, should go 
on record as one of the finest exhibitions 
of vocal art that New York has heard in 
many years. Known chiefly as an operatic 
artist of eminence, it was all the more 
pleasurable to hear Mme. Cahier establish 
her claim to recognition as a singer of 
songs. Her program read: 


Handel, Recit. and Aria, ‘‘Piangero mia sorte 
ria,” from “Julius Caesar;’’ Pignatti, “‘Cieco se 
finse amor;” Caldara, ‘‘Salve amiche;” Handel, 
“Ariette,” ‘“‘Admeto;”  Brahis, “Nachtigall,” 
“Spanisches Lied,” ‘‘Feldeinsamkeit;’? Schumann, 
“Die Nussbaum,” “Auftrage;” Robert Fischoff, 
“Lied der Ghawaz;’’ Ossip Gabrilowitsch, ‘“Erin- 
nerung,” ‘‘Ich_ stehe gelehnet an den Mast;” 
Chausson, Nocturne, “Chanson a danser,” ‘Mar- 
goten va-ta l'eau,” *“Mélodie Populaire de Basse- 
3retagne, “L’Angelus;” Alexandre Georges, 
“La Pluie;” Paladilhe, “Lamento Provengale;” 
am. “L’Amour viens rendre 4 mon Ame” from 

rfeo. 


No more taxing program has been chosen 
by any singer this season, a list of songs 
and arias being presented that showed 
every phase of the art. The singer who 
has the ability to sing Handel as Mme. 
Cahier did the aria from “Julius Czsar” 
and the equally beautiful “Ariette” is in- 
deed worthy of a place in the concert world 
to-day. Her vocalization was splendid, her 
phrasing artistic and her control of the 
breath always that of one who has studied 
her art with seriousness and application. 
The Pignatti and Caldara airs were like- 
wise admirable. The singer was resplend- 
ent in the group of Brahms and Schumann 
which followed. Her exposition of the 
line of such a song as “Nachtigall,” her 
quite contrasting interpretation of the 
dainty “Spanisches Lied” and the serene 
manner in which she approached the mas- 
ter’s “Feldeinsamkeit” won her far-echoing 
applause and showed her a_ remarkable 
liedersinger. There was fragrance in her 
“Nussbaum” as well as poetry, charm and 
insight into its true significance. 

There were no English songs; nor were 
Ameriean composers represented by this 
American singer, but the new songs which 
she brought to a hearing atoned for this 
omission. These were Gabrilowitsch’s fine 
“Erinnerung,” strongly Wagnerian in its 
harmonic lines; his big “Ich stehe gelehnet 
an den Mast,” with its poignant climax, its 
deeply felt sentiment, and the Fischoff 
song, all three well worth hearing. In her 
French songs, the “Angelus,” a folk-song, 
won a rehearing, so beautifully was it pre- 
sented, and the impassioned Paladilhe song 
also made a decided impression, wonder- 
fully portrayed as it was by this singer. 

As a final number she chose the aria 
from the first act of “Orfeo” and with it 
she scored the most emphatic success of 
the recital. Into it Mme. Cahier put the 
very best that she possesses and in the 
cadenza did some of the finest vocalizing 
that could be desired. There was pro- 
longed applause at the close.and she added 
Debussy’s “Mandoline,” to the great de- 
light of her hearers. Her contralto of 
many colors, her delightful mezza voce, 
clean-cut enunciation and fidelity to the 
pitch, made the recital a notable triumph 
and the audience made known its apprecia- 
tion in no uncertain way. 

Victor Harris, who has not been heard at 
the piano in some time, made his rentrée 
with distinction. His musicianship fitted 
him to play an afternoon of inherently mu- 
sical accompaniments which were as far 
above the ordinary as was the distinctive 
art of the singer. At the end of the recital 
Mme. Cahier shared the applause with him. 

A. W. K. 
comments of the New York 


Other 


critics : 


Mme. Cahier’s voice is truly a contralto in its 
range and quality. It has power at both extremes 
of its range and it has beauty and richness ail 
through it.—Mr. Aldrich in The Times. 

She was both ear and heart filling in the mod- 
ern songs, where her rich, warm, full-blooded 
voice brought forgetfulness of technical things. 
The recital was listened to by a fine audience and 
the applause was rapturous.—Mr. Krehbiel in The 
Tribune. 

From her first song, an aria from Handel’s 
—s Caesar,” until the end of the program, 

me. Cahier dispiayed a charm of expression that 
won her audience.—The Herald. 





Eddy Recital in Lincoln, Neb. 


Lincotn, Nes., Dec. 1.—Mr. and Mrs. Clar- 
ence Eddy appeared on November 26 in the 
second concert of the University School of 
Music course, presenting a dignified and 
beautiful program of organ and vocal mu- 
sic. Aside from Mr. Eddy’s. musicianly 


presentation of various organ classics he 
offered several novelties, including a Ro- 
mance by Frederick Maxson and Edward 
Kreiser’s Concert Caprice, while Mrs. Ed- 
dy scored emphatically with “Will o’ the 
Wisp” by Spross and d’Hardelot’s “Out of 
the Darkness.” 





NIELSEN AT GOLDEN GATE 





Soprano Charms in Four Appearances— 
Program of Hadley Works 


San Francisco, Nov. 25.—Impresario 
Greenbaum provided musical entertainment 
last week that will be difficult to equal this 
season, Alice Nielsen and her concert 
company and a grand opera orchestra have 
given four performances, including “The 
Secret of Suzanne” and “The Barber of 
Seville” and concert programs. One per- 
formance took place in Oakland, one before 
the Musical Art Society besides the two 
at Scottish Rite, on which occasion the big 
auditorium had but few vacant seats. 

The first part of the program was given 
over to a concert in which Fornari, bari- 
tone; Ramella, tenor; Mardones, basso; 
Jeska Swartz, contralto, and Miss Nielsen 
took part. Miss Nielsen received a stormy 
ovation on her return to her home city, 
where her operatic career began, and the 
program was more than doubled by en- 
cores. The Wolf-Ferrari opera was most 
charmingly presented with Miss Nielsen 
as Susanne, and an orchestra conducted by 
Fabio Rimini. 

A most successful musical morning of 
the San Francisco Musical Club was that 
of last Thursday, the entire program being 
devoted to compositions of Henry Hadley. 
Mr. Hadley was the recipient of apprecia- 
tive applause for his admirable work as 
composer and pianist. He not only accom- 
panied the songs by Mrs. Byron McDonald, 
but played the piano part of his trio with 
Adolph Rosenbecker and Arthur Hadley 
and conducted the orchestra and chorus 
which performed his cantata, “The Night- 
ingale and the Rose.” 

Helen Colburn Heath’s first local appear- 
ance since her studies abroad last Summer 
took place on Thursday evening when the 
young soprano presented an_ interesting 
program, including groups of songs by 
German, Russian, French and American 





composers. Herbert Riley, ’cellist, and 
Uda Waldrop, pianist, assisted. m, & 
Prominent Soloists Appear in New 


Jersey Concert 


Albert Von Doenhoff, the New York 
pianist, scored a signal success on Sunday 
evening, December 1, when he appeared as 
soloist with the Hoboken Quartet Club in 
Hoboken, N. J. He chose for his numbers 
the Strauss-Tausig “Man lebt nur einmal” 
in which he displayed his virtuoso technic, 
all tempered by thorough musicianship, and 
at the close was so heartily applauded that 
he added Rubinstein’s Staccato Etude. 

The women’s chorus under Johannes 
Werschinger sang Elgar’s “The Snow,” 
the “Barcarolle’ from the “Tales of 
Hoffmann,” while the men were pre- 
sented in “Alpengliihen,” “Rosenfrihling” 
and “Die Pinzgauer Wallfahrt.” Edna 
Blanche Showalter, the brilliant American 
soprano, won deserved success in the diffi- 
cult “Polonaise” from “Mignon” and was 
cordially received. Maurice Kaufman, vio- 
linist, was also heard in solos and the 
Kaltenborn Orchestra furnished the neces- 
sary orchestral part. 





Theresa Rihm and Sara Gurowitsch at 
People’s Institute 


Mme. Theresa Rihm, dramatic soprano, 
and Sara Gurowitsch, ’cellist, furnished the 
program at the People’s Institute on Sun- 
day afternoon, November 24. Mme. Rihm 
sang songs by Giordani, d’Hardelot, Beach, 
Celeste Heckscher, and with ’cello ob- 
bligato, the Bizet “Agnus Dei.” The songs 
by Mrs. Heckscher were given a most 
cordial reception and as an_ encore 
the same composer's “Gypsy Lullaby” 
was sung. Miss Gurowitsch was heard 
in numbers by Popper, Davidoff and 
Chopin, and displayed a tone of good qual- 
ity and a sure technic. 





Federated Clubs Arouse Interest in 
Convention 


San Francisco. Nov. 25.—Mrs. Jason 
Walker, of Memphis, Tenn., chairman of 
the American Music committee of the Na- 
tional Federation of Musical Clubs, and 
Mrs. David A. Campbell, of Kansas City, 
honorary vice-president of the federation, 
have been visiting the clubs of many cities 
on the Pacific Coast, announcing the plans 
of holding the biennial meeting of 1915 at 
San Francisco and making known the plans 
of the federation for the American music 
competition. The San Francisco Musical 
Club was addressed by Mrs. Walker last 
Thursday morning. R. S, 
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IS UNTRAINED EAR MOST SUSCEPTIBLE TO MUSIC ? 





S music sweeter to the uncultured list- 
ener than to the highly educated? 
. The question was put to five distin- 
guished musicians in this city, says the 
New York Tribune, and the majority an- 
swered affirmatively. One of this trio, 
Riccardo Martin, tenor of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company, declared with posi- 
tiveness that the untutored musical person 
can listen longer and with much greater 
enjoyment than the trained artist. To 
this end he made the following’ statement: 
“It is not the conservatory professor, 


nor the orchestra player, nor the profes- * 


sional soloist who most enjoys listening 
to good music. The casual student and 
the untutored listener receive the greatest 
thrill. The more a man knows about mu- 
sic, the less, as a rule, he enjoys the mu- 
sical product of others. I am not speak- 
ing for myself, for I take great pleasure 
in hearing all kinds, and seldom weary of 
the best. 

“An expert harmonist and composer 
with whom I am acquainted enjoys music 
for its structural beauty and cleverness, 
but is seldom, if ever, thrilled by it. A 
banker, on the other hand, who, as the 
saying goes, doesn’t know one note from 
another and cannot sing in tune, goes into 
raptures over opera and listens to~chamber 
music with unflagging attention. 

“There are many different phases of ap- 
preciation and skill in music and many 
contradictory elements. What one person 
has the other lacks, yet both are devoted 
worshipers of the art. 

“In fact, musical appreciation, capacity 
or talent is never found alike in two peo- 
ple. Whereas the love of the learned is 
indisputably deeper, the zxsthetic taste of 
the undeveloped musical ear is often more 
fully awake; it hears and, without under- 
standing, detects no blemish. 

“It is argued that education is necessary 
to the proper appreciation of such classics 
as those of Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Schu- 
mann, Liszt and Brahms, and this, of 
course, 1s true; but it does not contradict 
the assertion that music as most commonly 
heard is enjoyed more by the masses than 
by the skilled artists who are found in 


every audience. A poor composition may 
delight all but the student of theory, the 
individual who fathoms music to its ulti- 
mate symbolic value. 

“It has often been observed that the 
opera singers are infrequently seen in 
opera audiences, that the soloists of con- 
cert and oratorio are unwilling to buy 
tickets to hear their competitors. When 
questioned as to their indifference, which 
has been the subject of much criticism, 
they reply that they welcome a respite from 
the musical atmosphere. 

“Most of these artists instinctively dread 
dulling their perceptions by a continued 
overdose of music. Its expression is their 
work, and a consciousness of the respon- 
sibilities of the soloist visits them when- 
ever they listen to one of their number, re- 
gardless of the beauty of the utterance or 
the momentary distraction of the render- 
ing. In short, they seek real diversion and 
a changed atmosphere, so that they may 
renew their labors fresh and enthusiastic. 

“Musicians are better listeners, in one 
sense, at a concert, for theirs are not mere 
vague impressions. Analysis keeps them 
awake, but it does not hold that the best 
listener is always the most delightful lis- 
tener. 

“Dramatic critics generally do not be- 
come totally absorbed in the most engag- 
ing play, but are mentally employed mak- 
ing comparisons of one kind or another. 
Their enjoyment, while based on artistic 
enlightenment, does not compare with the 
thrilled concentration of the average thea- 
tergoer, who is quickly made captive by the 
plot or story of the play. The same prin- 
ciple applies in music, and the state of mind 
of the cultured musician attending a per- 
formance is analogous to that of the dra- 
matic critic. 

“There are many estimable soloists who 
take little or no interest in hearing other 
artists, and have to be literally dragged to 
the finest operatic performances. They 
love to make music, but seemingly care 
little to hear it.” 





The Welsh as Choral Singers 


One of the most peculiar superstitions 
that exist in the musical world to-day is 
that Wales produces the finest choral sing- 
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ing in the world. The Welsh are emo- 
tional—that is to say, they value feeling 
more than they value intellect. This pref- 
erence for feeling as against intellect may 
not be typical of the more highly educated 
Welshman; but, says a writer in London 
Musical Opinion, it is certainly very prev- 
alent among the masses. They regard re- 
straint as an infallible sign of coldness, of 
lack of heart. They have absolutely no 
use for it. The consequence is that they 
squeeze the very last drop of emotion out 
of every song they sing, leaving nothing 
whatever to the imagination of the listener. 





GOOD MUSIC FOR MASSES 





Public School Musical League Formed 
to Give Concerts Free 


For the purpose of giving concerts in the 
public schools during the Winter and in 
other ways providing good music free to 
the people, an organization to be known as 
the Public School Musical League was 
formed last week at the People’s Institute, 
New York, with an advisory committee con- 
sisting of Frank Damrosch, Mr. and Mrs. 
David Mannes and Mrs. S. Mallet-Prévost. 

The league plans to co-operate with all 
other musical organizations, as Frederick 
Howe, director of the Institute, explains, 
“to bring music to the people through the 
many voluntary agencies already existing in 
the city.” 





Artists for Harvard Musical Association 


Boston, Nov. 30.—The calendar for the 
season of 1912-13 of the Harvard Musical 
Association is as follows: December 5, 
Zoellner Quartet and Mme. Cornelia 
Rider-Possart, pianist; program to in- 
clude Schubert’s Forellen Quintet; De- 
cember 19, Stephen Townsend, baritone, in 
recital of songs by Charles Fonteyn Man- 
ney, with the composer at the piano; Jan- 
uary 2, Hoffmann Quartet; January 16, 
Carl Faelten, pianist; Margarethe Mid- 
decke, soprano; January 20, annual din- 
ner; February 13, Harvard Orchestra, L. 
G. del Castillo, ’14, conductor, solois* from 
Harvard Glee Club; February 27, Adam- 
owski Trio; March 13, Croxton Quartet. 
Agnes Kimball, soprano; Marie Stone 
Langston, contralto; Arthur Hackett, 
tenor; Frank Croxton, basso cantante; 
ISdward Herne, pianist; March 27, Adri- 
ano Ariani, pianist; April 10, Vera Bar- 
stow, violinist, and Alice Eldridge pianist. 
April 24, to be announced. 





Appealing Program of Gena Brans- 
combe’s Compositions 


Gena Branscombe, the American com- 
poser, gave a delightful recital of her com- 
positions on Tuesday afternoon at the 
MacDowell Club, New York, with the able 
assistance of Grace Kerns, the popular so- 
prano; Paul Dufault, the Canadian tenor; 
R. Norman Joliffe, baritone, and Samuel 
Gardner, the violinist. The composer, who 
is a pupil of Humperdinck, appealed to the 
audience most strongly with her acute- 
sense of harmonic coloring, her accompani- 
ments of imagination and skill, and modu- 
lations of much originality. 





Encouragement for George Henschel 


Nothing delights George Henschel, the 
singer and conductor, more, says a cor- 
respondent of the New York Times, than 
to recount many of the happy and amusing 
experiences he had during his visits to 
America. 

“I remember once,” said Mr. Henschel, 
“while dining at a hotel during my travels 
with the Boston Orchestra, just before a 
concert, being carefully watched by a 
dusky waiter, and I wondered why. When 
I had finished, he, with a broad grin, 
wished me every success, adding, ‘I’ve been 
in the show business myself.’” 





Lambert Murphy for Spring Tour of 
Thomas Orchestra 


Lambert Murphy, the young American 
tenor of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
has been engaged as soloist to make a tour 
in the Spring with the Theodore Thomas 
Orchestra, Chicago. 


NEW CHILDREN’S CRUSADE 
BY ST. PAUL MUSIC CLUB 


Opening of Young People’s Concerts by 
Rothwell Orchestra with Advance 
Lectures in Schools 


Sr. Paut, Minn., Nov. 22.—Two phases 
of the Schubert Club came into prominence 
in two important concerts on consecutive 
days during the last week. Friday after- 
noon saw the Schubert Club inauguration 
of a series of Young People’s Concerts by 
the St. Paul Symphony Orchestra, Walter 
Henry Rothwell conductor. The Schu- 
bert Club “bought” the orchestra for the 
afternoon, selected a program of good, light 
music designed to please young people, 
and sent competent speakers to different 
schools to explain the separate numbers, 
illustrating with a talking machine. The 
result was that St. Paul’s big Auditorium 
was completely sold out twenty-four hours 
before the concert. More than 1600 disap- 
pointed children were denied admission for 
lack of seating capacity, and have been 
promised a first chance for securing seats 
at the second concert. 

A number of special interest to the chil- 
dren was one furnished by 180 boy so- 
pranos of their own ranks. Elsie M. 
Shawe, supervisor of music, conducted 
the chorus in the singing of Schumann’s 
“The Two Grenadiers,” the old Irish song, 
“The Minstrel Boy,” and Denza’s “Funi- 
culi Funicula.” 

The orchestra’s first number, the “Will- 
iam Tell” Overture, Carl Busch’s arrange- 
ment of “Old Folks at Home,” and the 
Intermezzo from “Cavalleria Rusticana” 
were well received, but it was the “Sol- 
diers’ Chorus,” from “Faust,” the Bar- 
carolle from “Tales of Hoffmann” and the 
“Beautiful Blue Danube” waltz that pleased 
the children most and held their interest to 
the very end. 

An effort will be made to strengthen suc- 
cessive programs, keeping in mind, how- 
ever, that the children are to be led, not 
driven or forced, and that they are to be 
kept happy in the process. 

The Flonzaley Quartet, on the previous 
evening, played a program which made an 
exalted appeal to the audience. In Mozart's 
Quartet in D major the Adagio was in- 
vested with a quality of expressiveness not 
often brought out by interpreters of the 
classics. The “Sonata a Tre,” by Lam- 
martini, furnished the second number, Mr. 
Betti, Mr. Pochon and Mr. d’Archambeau 
continuing their hold upon the audience. 
Tschaikowsky’s Quartet in D major kept 
the 800 persons enthralled throughout its 
performance. Pr. L. C. B. 








Portland, Ore., 


PorTLAND, OreE., Nov. 19.—For a fort- 
night Portland is again on the opera map. 
The Alice Nielsen Concert Company ap- 
peared at the Heilig Theater on Wednes- 
day evening and was greeted by a crowded 
house. 

The artists were all excellent and the 
entire program delightful. The second part 
consisted of the second act from Rossini’s 
“Barber of Seville,” which was greatly en- 
joyed asa novelty. Miss Nielsen as Rosina 
won much applause. 

The Lombardi Opera Company opened a 
week’s engagement last night with a splen- 
did. production of “La Boheme,” with Mnie. 
Matiné as Mimi and Mr. Agostini as Ru- 
dolfo. 


Again on Opera Map 


H. C. 





Miss Van Orden Wins Favor in “The 
Messiah” 


Boston, Nov. 29—Viola Van Orden, 
mezzo-contralto, was the soloist at the con- 
cert given by the Bedford (Mass.) Phil- 
harmonic Society last Monday. “The Mes- 
siah” was performed and Miss Van Orden 
was highly complimented for her agreeable, 
well trained voice, and she was particu- 
larly complimented in the papers upon her 
singing of the air, “He Shall Feed His 
Flock.” The Society had the assistance of 
the Boston Festival Orchestra. 
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A NEW RIVAL TO KAISER’S OPERA 


Deutsches Opernhaus at Charlottenburg Opened Under Conditions that 
Foreshadow Success Where Many Similar Berlin Enterprises Have 
Ended in Disaster—Expiration of Wagner Copyrights a Helpful 
Factor—Prices Within the Popular Reach to Prevail—The Largest 
Stage in Europe 





BERLIN, Nov. II, 1912. 
Dear MusicAL AMERICA: 


caters to a city with 
4,000,000 ! 
that, too! 

Granting, however, that 1,000 seats are 
provided by one or the other of the short- 


a population of 
An intensely musical city at 

In the new Deutsches Opernhaus of 
Charlottenburg, which was formally opened 
Thursday evening, November 7, with the 


prising citizens which was to lease the 
building at a price which should represent 
the interest on the city’s outlay. As a 
recompense the city’s school children 
were to be admitted to occasional matinée 
performances free of charge, or at least 
at an almost insignificant price. Invita- 
tions for subscriptions met with such a 
hearty response on the part of financiers 
and the people at large that the managing 
company was enabled to organize with a 
capital of $250,000. Georg Hartmann, a 
well-trained musician and a man of vast 
experience in the management of operas, 
was chosen director. The plans of the 
city architect, Heinrich Seeling, who has 
built many theaters in Germany, were ap- 





performance of Beethoven’s “Fidelio” in 
the presence of 2300 invited guests, Greater 
Berlin has apparently solved the problem 
of establishing a second opera—an opera 
for the people—upon a sound, practical 
foundation. 

Many have been the failures of former 
enterprises which began optimistically with 
this same end in view! have only to 
mention the fate of the Theater des West- 
ens, which retrograded into a theater for 
operetta and musical comedy; of the 
Volks-Oper, which is nuw entirely closed, 
and of the Komische-Oper, which failed, 
even though managed for some time by 
tlans Gregor, the present director of the 
Vienna Royal Opera, and is now a play- 
house. 

Not quite a year ago the Kurftrsten- 
Oper, another venture whose aim it was 
to give Berlin a second opera, was 
launched. Last Spring the director was 
driven to an attempt at suicide, and even 

















now, although under new management, it 
is struggling with difficulties which appear 
more and more insurmountable as time 
goes on. 

The Royal Opera, the one stable operatic 
institution of Berlin, with its yearly sub- 
vention of some $250,000, while sure of 
continued existence, can hardly be called 
successful. Because the best of the Kaiser’s 
singers leave for better paid engagements 
in America and elsewhere, the quality of 
the performances there has of late de- 
clined accordingly, so that one may all too 
frequently hear a shockingly bad perform- 
ance at Germany’s most venerable institu- 
tion. for which, moreover, the highest 
prices, according to the German scale, are 
charged. 

But the Deutsches Opernhaus is some- 
what differently organized. In laying its 
foundations the cleverest experts, some of 
the most successful financiers, and, what 
is really the backbone of the undertaking, 
the city of Charlottenburg (the wealthiest 
city in Germany) have co-operated. 

They figured this way: Berlin is at once 
the richest theater but the poorest opera 
city in Germany. They take for an ex- 
ample Frankfurt a. M. as_ representative 
of the average Teutonic city. Its opera 
house has a seating capacity of 1900, while 
its population, including envfrons, is about 
500,000. One opera seat for 263 of its in- 
habitants is the result. 

But how does Berlin look when submit- 
ted to this process of reduction? The 


lived enterprises mentioned above, this 
city would still be left with 1600 inhabitants 
for one seat at the opera. The building 
of the Deutsches Opernhaus is, therefore, 
the natural outcome of a great need, and 
not, like its ill-fated predecessors, of a 
speculation. 


Wagner Copyrights the Keynote 


To the question why it did not materialize 
sooner, these astute men reply: First, be- 
cause no opera répertoire is complete with- 
out Wagner; second, because the main- 
taining of an opera in a suitable section 
of the city at the comparatively low prices 
that are within reach of the mass of Ber- 
lin’s citizens was heretofore absolutely out 
of the question as a private money-making 
enterprise. Therefore it was necessary to 
await the approach of the time when the 
Wagner copyrights expired, since the 
Royal Opera had secured the sole rights 
for the production of Wagner operas in 
Berlin and environs while these copy- 
rights were in effect. 

To make a low price of admission pos- 
sible a large seating capacity was neces- 
sary. The city council, as a result of the 
untiring efforts of Otto Kaufmann, one of 
its most prominent members, finally agreed 
that the city should furnish both the site 
and the building. A managing company 
was to be organized among Berlin’s enter- 
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The New Deutsches Opernhaus at Charlottenburg, Which Was Formally Opened 
on November 7 


proved and accepted, and in the compara- 
tively short space of fourteen months the 
vast structure was completed. Except for 
the facade, with its imposing Ionic col- 
umns, its reliefs representing Amor and 
Psyche, Andante, Scherzo, Furioso, and 
Finale, and its statues of Baldur, Sieg- 
fried, Achilles and Orpheus, the exte- 
rior is plain and simple. The vestibule, 
foyers and passages are all broad and 
roomy. There are 2300 seats distributed 
over an enormous parquet, three balconies 
and a gallery. Following the advice of 
Strauss and Muck, who expressed them- 
selves. against the Wagner orchestra, the 
architect departed from the partly covered 
orchestra idea by simply lowering the 
players further by means of a series of 
steps. 


Largest Stage in Europe 


Covering 4160 square feet, the stage, 
which includes one at each’ side and 
another at the back, is by far the largest 
in Europe. While an act is in progress on 
the principal stage the scenery for the 
next is being built up on one of the side 
stages. As the curtain falls the old scene 
is rolled off to the side and the one which 
has been preparing on the opposite side 
rolled on. This will do away with the 
long pauses between acts and _ insure 
greater continuity in the performance. 

In recruiting his musicians and singers 
“Direktor” Hartmann picked out the best 
available. Among the stars are Eleanor 
Painter Schmidt, the young American so- 
prano of whom I wrote you from London, 


| and Carl Braun-Grosser, the baritone, who 


| Eudora 


EN ALLEN HUN 


will divide his time between the Deutsches 
Opernhaus and the New York Metro- 
politan. 

Hartmann, like all progressive managers, 
has decided to give “Parsifal” on the ex- 
piration of the copyright. 

The opening performance of “Fidelio” 
last Thursday was of such an order of ex- 


cellence as to make a deep impression 
upon the assembled guests, among whom 
were to be seen distinguished personages 
from all walks of German life. I saw 
Lilli Lehmann and the venerable Albert 
Niemann, both of former “Fidelio” fame, 
in one group; Etelka Gerster and Engel- 
bert Humperdinck, in another: and instill 
another, Emil Paur and Prof. Philipp 
Scharwenka. That this new institution 
should give the rather slow-moving “Fide- 
lio” such a smooth, admirable performance 
on its opening night was plainly a surprise 
to every one. 

_What is still more surprising is that the 
Kaiser himself has decided to have a look 
at this new rival opera! A special cano- 
pied box is being hastily fitted up for the 
“Fidelio” performance to-morrow night 
which he will attend. Der WaNDpERER. 





Metropolitan Performance in “Parsifal” 
Excludes Hermann Weil from 
Bayreuth 


Hermann Weil, the German baritone of 
the Metropolitan Opera House, automat- 
ically cut himself off from possible future 
appearances at Bayreuth, on Thanksgiving 
Day, when he sang Amyortas in the Met- 
ropolitan production of “Parsifal.” No 
one who has sung’in a New York produc- 
tion of “Parsifal” is permitted to serve at 
Germany’s great Wagner shrine. How- 
ever, Mr. Weil was engaged for three more 
years at the Metropolitan after the 
lhanksgiving Dav performance, so that he 
lost nothing by his act. He will continue 
to sing at the Stuttgart Opera in the Sum- 


mer. He has sung at Bayreuth for many 
seasons, 





New York Philharmonic at the Capital 


Wasuincton, D. C., Dec. 3.—The first 
concert of the Washington series by the 
New York Philharmonic Society was an 
artistic success. The organization was 
most heartily received by a large audience 
as a result of the combined efforts of T. 
Arthur Smith, the local manager, and W. 
L. Radcliffe, who is directing the tour in 
this section. The program included “A 
Merry Overture,” Weingartner; the sym- 
phonic poem, “Les Préludes,” Liszt, and 
Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony. Con- 
ductor Stransky brought out the light and 
forceful parts of the last two numbers 
especially very artistically. The soloist 
was Mischa Elman, who played the Violin 
Concerto in D Major, by Brahms, bril- 
liantly. The applause was so long and per- 
sistent that he was obliged to make eight 
acknowledgments. W. H. 





Rudolph Ganz and Namara-Toye in 
Milwaukee 


MILWAUKEE, Nov. 30.—The annual Sun- 
day matinée artists’ series of Mrs. Clara 
Bowen Shepard was opened on Sunday, 
November 24, by Rudolph Ganz, the em- 
inent Swiss pianist, and Mme. Namara- 
Toye, the new star which has just come 
out of the West. A splendid audience came 
to hear the pianist and soprano in a well- 
chosen program. Ganz has appeared in 
Milwaukee so many times that he need 
never fear a lack of appreciative hearers. 
He displayed his usual admirable mastery 
over technical difficulties and exploited his 
resourcefulness as a composer in two de- 
lightful compositions. Of Namara-Toye it 
may be said that her singing is wonderful. 
Wearing a freakish costume she hobbled 
on and off the stage of the Pabst Theater 
more like a charming débutante than the 
splendid soprano she really is. M.N.S. 





Moriz Rosenthal and Lina Cavalieri 
were soloists at a recent Kursaal concert 
at Lucerne, Switzerland. 
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CHICAGO 


New Songs by 


Frank La Forge 


Published by SCHIRMER 
Sung by MME. SEMBRICH 
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“Spuk,’’ ‘‘Wherefore,’’ 
Also ‘‘Romance’’ for Piano. 
Mme. 


FLLA BACKUS-BEHR 


PIANISTE and TEACHER, alse 
Vocal Coach and Accompanist 


refers te Mme. Louise Homer, Mr. and Mrs. 
Bechtel Alcock. 


Applications made at 206 W. 95th Street, N. Y. Tel. 9689 River. 
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Member of Board of Directors 


Chicago Musical College 
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WELDON HUNT 


BARITONE 
Teacher of 


CAROLINA WHITE, Prima Donna Soprano 


of Chicago-Philadelphia Opera Co. 
Studio, Steinert Building BOSTON, MASS 


: KORTSCHAK 


VIOLINIST 
BERLIN, GERMANY 


Address c/o CONCERT DIRECTION H, WOLFF 
Flottwelistr. Be 


Walter Henry Hall 


Conductor Choral Music at 
Columbia University 
Mr. Hall may be engaged as a COACH for 
CHURCH and ORATORIO SINGERS 
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MUCH PIANO MUSIC IN LONDON 





John Powell Proves an Able Representative of American Artists— 
Eugen d’Albert and Harold Bauer Attract Admiring Audiences 


Bureau of Musical America, 
London, 48 Cranbourn Street, W. C., 
November 23, 1912. 


HE all-around success of the Brighton 


Musical Festival concluded last 
Saturday night is most satisfactory from 
all points of view. The concerts have 


been so well supported that all expenses 
were met by the receipts up to the third 
day of the festival. Considering the losses 
resulting from so many recent provincial 
festivals this result is peculiarly encour- 
aging. There can be little doubt that this 
happy result has been largely brought about 
by the foresight and unflagging energy of 
Mrs. Lyell-Tayler, the conductor of the 
Brighton Municipal Orchestra. This zeal 


has been unremitting in training the choir 
and conducting rehearsals. 

At Bechstein Hall last Saturday after- 
noon Landon Ronald gave a concert of 
his own songs, which, no doubt; won many 
new admirers.’ The songs were sung as 
well as they could be by Ada Forest, Dora 
Gibson, Dilys Jones, Ben Davies and Her- 
bert Brown’ Mr. “Ronald accompanied 
throughout the afternoon, and Irene Schar- 
rer contributed pianoforte solos, which 
brought: welcome variety. 

Eugen d’Albert was given a very hearty 
welcome on the occasion of his reappear- 
ance on the London concert platform on 

Saturday last at Queen’s Hall. It must 
be some eight years since Mr. d’Albert was 
last with us, but it was evident from the 
aspect of the hall that the public had not 
forgotten him. 

[ very much doubt whether we have 
heard anything greater, from the musical 
point of view, than d’Albert’s performance 
of Beethoven’s “Emperor” Concerto. Ex- 
cept for a little rushing in the first move- 
ment it was an all but perfect interpreta- 
tion of such a kind that it needs an effort 
of memory to recall that others find prob- 
lems in the work. In the adagio especially, 
Mr. d’Albert gave us some _ exquisite 
playing, of delicate and poetic beauty. A 
new work played for the first time in 
England at this concert was Max Reger’s 
“Lustspiel” Overture; it is the composer’s 
Opus 120, although he is only thirty-nine 
years of age. It is a brilliant piece of 
writing and Sir Henry Wood obtained an 
excellent redering of it from the Queen’s 
Hall Symphony Orchestra. The players 
also did very fine work in Schubert’s C 
Major Symphony’ and__ Saint-Saéns’s 
symphonic poem, “La Rouet d’Omphale.” 

Mme. Jomelli’s Recital 
afternoon at the Albert 
made her only ap- 
Messrs. Boosey’ s 
E xquisitely 


On the same 
Hall Mme. Jomelli 
pearance this season at 
London Ballad Concerts. 


pure was the distinguished artist’s singing 
of the famous “Vissi d’Arte,” from 
“Tosca,” her enunciation being so clear 
that every syllable surely carried to the 
highest galleries of the huge building. Two 
new songs were also introduced by Mme. 
Jomelli—‘A Little Girl’s Song,” by Ivor 
Novello, and “Love’s Hour,” by Grace 
Hawkins—both effective trifles in their 
way. A very large audience gave the artist 


a tumultuous reception. 

Before leaving England for a tour of his 
native America, John Powell gave a re- 
cital at A£olian Hall on Tuesday evening. 
He relied on works to which the appears 
to be attached, notably Beethoven’s A Major 
Sonata (op. 2, No. 2) and its antithesis, 
Liszt’s B Minor Sonata. One cannot give 
Mr. Powell’s reading of these works 
higher commendation than to say that they 
have rarely seemed so compact and full of 
coherent effect and have certainly not been 


played more than two or three times in 
London with equal beauty of style, tone or 
technic. $rahms. Schumann and Sidney 
Rosenbloom’s Scherzo in B Flat Minor 


completed a program which aroused genu 
ine enthusiasm. Mr. Powell gave evidence 
ot a strong and intensely sincere person- 


ality, and his forthcoming tour should be a 
great success if he plays as finely as he did 
on this occasion. 

Big Audience for Bauer 


On Wednesday afternoon Harold Bauer 
gave his second recital at Bechstein Hall 
and he has seldom played in a more con- 
vincing way. The program included the 
Sonatas in F and B Minor by Mozart and 
Chopin, and some César Franck and Schu- 
mann. I was pleased to see that a very 
large audience had assembled to hear Mr. 
Bauer. He has always appealed to the 
musicians and now the general public has 
awakened to the fact that he is a splendid 
artist. At the conclusion of his recital 
he was recalled over and over again, but 
the audience could not induce him to give 
an encore. 

Mme, Donalda*had a very large audi- 
ence at her concert at Queen’s Hall on 
Thursday afternoon. She had the assist- 
ance of the New. Symphony Orchestra, 
under Landon Ronald, which played the 
Prelude to “Die Meistersinger,’ Elgar’s 
“Enigma” Variations and Balfour Gar- 
diner’s ‘Shepherd Fennel’s Dance.” Besides 
this Irene Scharrer played Liszt’s “Hun- 
garian Fantasia” brilliantly,-and Joska 
Szigeti gave some violin Solos. Both were 
encored. “Thus Mme. Dorialda’s dwn share 
in the program was comparatively small. 
She was in excellent voice and sang with 
her usual charm and refinement. Her most 
successful songs were “Every Flower,” by 
Ernest Dunkels, and Landon Ronald’s 
“To Electra,” both of which had to be re- 
peated. A couple of operatic arias were 
also included in her program. Mr. Sewell 
was the accompanist. , 

Coleridge-Taylor Memorial 


Hall was completely filled last 
night on the occasion of the Coleridge- 
Taylor Memorial Concert organized by 
some of his most devoted friends on be- 
half of his widow and children. Chief 
among those present were Princess Louise, 
the Duke of Argyll and Lord Sandhurst 
and many faces well known both in the 
social and musical worlds were to be seen. 

Evidently no pains had been spared to 
make the concert a complete success and 
a very fine program was presented by Ben 


Albert 


Davies, Robert Radford, Mme. Ada Cross- 
ley, Esta D’Argo and many others. There 
was also an enormous choir and a very 
large orchestra under Sir’ Frederick 
Bridge, Sir Charles Villiers Stanford, 
Adolf Schmidt and Landon Ronald. 

The receipts from the sale of tickets 


amounted to more than £1,000, a sum which 
will be materially increased when a num- 
ber of donations, the precise amount of 
which is not at present known. are added 
to it. Antony M. Stern 


Piano Competition at Peabody Con- 


servatory 


_ BAttimore, Dec. 2.—Much interest is be- 
ing manifested by the piano students of the 
Peabody Conservatory in the competition 
for the prize piano offered by the firm of 
Charles M. Stieff. The competition is lim- 
ited to those who will have been piano stu- 
dents for at least two full academic years 
up to May. 1913, when the piano will be 
awarded. Only those who in the opinion of 
their teachers have a reasonable chance of 
winning will be eligible. At the examina- 
tion the candidates will be required to play 
the Bach Prelude and Fugue in G Sharp 
Minor, from the Well Tempered Clavi- 
chord, Book 1; the first movement of Bee- 


thoven Sonata in C Major. op. 53. and a 
short piece (not to exceed five or six min- 
utes in duration) to be selected by the can- 
didate. W. J. R. 
Liszt's “Titan.” for baritone solo and 


orchestra, is to have its first performance 


anywhere at the Court Theater, Weimar. 
this Winter, under the direction of Peter 
Raabe, who is custodian of the Liszt \fu 
seum. 
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AN EVENING OF TRAV- 
ELAUGHS 


Five Sunday afternoons at Coraceic Hall and Ten 
Sunday evenings at Lyric Theatre. 


aoeune GE NEF 


WORLD-FAMED DANCER 

Assisted by VOLININ and 
a SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
beginning at Metropolitan 
Opera House, Tuesday, De- 
cember 3d. 
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COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Second American Tour 


Namara-Toye 


Lyric Coloratura Soprano 
Second American Tour 


“A Great Mozart Singer.”’ 
Engaged by N. Y. Mozart So- 
ciety—Plaza, and Ritz Carl- 
ton Musicales. 


IRENE SCHARRER 


Brilliant Young Planiste 

—- tour in America.  Al- 
ees ngaged by the_ Boston 

abou sang 8 aap 
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certs—Boston Opera House, Sun- 
day Concerts—New York Mozart 
Society—and_ at Carnegie Hall 
with ene il Musicales. etc 
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ronto and Paterson Festivals 
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4 Briillant Young Planisi 


T Second American tour. Al- 
ready engaged for great Toronto 
Festival; also solo pianist on 
tour with Mary Garden; and in 
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Carolina White’s Success As ‘‘ Manon’’ 
Causes Change in Operatic Schedule 








AROLINA WHITE opened her sea- 
son in America this year as the re- 
cipient of an uncommon distinction in 


being one of the chief causes of a change _ 


of bill for the opening night of an opera 
company. The Chicago Opera Company 
opened its Philadelphia- this 
year with Verdi’s tried and true “Aida,” 
which has always been considered an ideal 
opening bill. As a matter of fact, it re- 
ceived its due share of applause on this 


season in 


occasion. Two days later, however, Puc- 
cini’s “Manon Lescaut” was presented with 
Carolina White, Giovanni Zenatello, and 
Mario Sammarco east for the important 
roles, and its triumph upset all managerial 
plans. When at the end of the long, pas- 
sionate duet between the lovers the audi- 
ence literally arose to its feet, shouting its 
approval and surrounding Miss White 
with floral tributes, the managers of the 
company decided that “Aida” should be 
relegated to second place and that Chi- 
cago’s first night audience should see 
“Manon Lescaut.” It was a_ gratifying 
tribute to Miss White and the other dis- 
tinguished artists with her. It will be re- 
membered that Miss White made her first 
operatic appearance in America practically 
unknown. Two years ago, when the Chi- 
cago Opera Company was giving the first 
performances of its initial season, a tall, 
beautiful girl stepped upon the stage one 
night as Santuzssa in “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana.” This was Carolina White, and in 
that one evening she won fame and the 
affection of the public. After a few bril- 
liant appearances it was announced that to 
Miss White had been assigned the role of 
Minnie in Puccini’s opera, “The Girl of 
the Golden -West.” Mary Garden there- 
upon wrote Miss White a letter, stating 
that in her opinion no one could be found 
better qualified to take the part. 

Miss Garden’s prediction seemed to be 
amply justified on the opening night of 
“The Girl of the Golden West,” when the 
honors that fell to Miss White’s share 
were of no mean proportions. Last year 
brought forth another complete success to 
Miss White’s credit. Aside from her 
achievements in the title rdle in “The Se- 


cret of Suzanne,” the part of Barbara in 
Victor Herbert’s “Natoma” and_ the 
Countess in “The Marriage of Figaro,” 
Miss White added one more to her gallery 
of characters by creating the role of Ma- 
liella in Wolf-Ferrari’s portrayal of Neap- 




















Carolina White, the Popular American 
Soprano of the Chicago Opera Com- 


pany 


olitan life, “The Jewels of the Madonna.” 
This was another masterly performance on 
her part. 

The present year brings her Manon to 
the fore with the results as set forth 
above and the promise of other roles to 
come. With all her fatiguing work in op 





LEON RAINS 











Scored the triumph of his life at a 
farewell Concert given at the Palm- 
garten, Dresden, on Saturday Night, 
12th. Roland Bocquet, the Dresden 
composer, who comes with him to 
America, acted as accompanist on 


this occasion. 


The program comprised novelties by 
Max Schillings, Roland Bocquet, Hans 


Sommer. 


The Hall was packed to suffocation. 
Encore after encore was insisted upon 
and Mr. Rains was the subject of 
stormy ovations by a public who 
have for the last ten years been accus- 
tomed to look upon Rains as their 


prime favorite. 








Concert Direction M. H. HANSON 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York 


era she has found time to devote much 
energy to the field of song recital and she 
has made numerous engagements for re- 
citals this season. Her various tours will 
carry through all parts of the country, ex 
tending even to the Pacific Coast. 


BUFFALO CHORAL CONCERTS 





Two Local Organizations Inaugurate the 
Season Auspiciously 

Nov. 26.—The first of the 
large number of concerts announced for 


BUFFALO, 


the season by the choral organizations was 
given bv the Rubinstein Club, women’s 
voices, November 14, under the direction 
of Mrs. Gilbert Rathfon. 
of the club has considerably aug- 
mented this year. The choruses on this 
occasion were 
Mrs. Walter B. Hawke, solo soprano of 
the North Presbyterian Church, was the 
assisting soloist. She sang to especial ad- 
vantage in two Schubert songs, “Auf dem 
wasser zu Singen’ and “Litany”; also 
in two English songs, Haydn’s “My Mother 
Bids Me Bind My Hair” and a beautiful 
song by Clutsam entitled “Canzone.” 
Clara M. Diehl played the accompaniments 
for the chorus and soloist in a thorouglily 
efficient manner. 

The first season’s concert of the Harn- 
gari-lrohsinn chorus, male voices, was 
given in Elmwood Music Hall the evening 
of November 25, under the direction of 
Otto Wick, who has brought the singing 
of the society to a degree of excellence 
that is truly commendable. Two choruses 
sung on this occasion, which deserve par- 
ticular mention were “Junge lieb’ und 
junger wein,” by G. Angerer and “Slavon- 
isches Staenchen’ by H. Jiingst. These 
numbers were given with fine rhythmic 
swing and fidelity to the pitch. 

Mrs. G. B. Gookins, a recent addition to 
Buffalo’s music circles, was the soloist of 


The membership 
been 
excellent 


sung in style. 


the evening. She sang “Dich theure 
Halle,” from “Tannhauser,’ with orches- 


tral accompaniment, and a group of songs 
by A. Von Fielitz and Dudley Buck. Her 
voice, a lyric soprano of much natural 
beauty, was heard to excellent advantage 
in the songs, while G. B. Gookins at the 
piano played the accompaniments ad 
mirably. 

Features of interest at the free organ 
recitals given each Sunday afternoon in 
Elmwood Music Hall have been the ad 
mirable playing of Edwin Arthur Kraft, 
of Cleveland, who presented a fine pro- 
gram November 24, and the singing of the 
recently organized MacDowell Quartet. 
This quartet is composed of four of Buf 
falo’s well known church singers, Frank 
Watkins and Homer Clark, first and sec- 
and tenors; Arthur King Barnes, baritone, 
and Herman Gawke, bass. The ensemble 
work of the quartet is excellent. 


Y. H. H. 
NEW CHORAL SOCIETY 


New York Organization Will Encourage 
Modern Composers, Including 
Americans 


Organization has been effected of the 
Lambord Choral Society, of New York, 
which has for its aims the study and pub 
lic performance of choral music, espe- 
cially that of modern composers, and the 
promotion of true appreciation for the 
highest forms of composition, including 
the works of native Americans. The con- 
ductor of the society is Benjamin Lam- 
bord, who is also favorably known as a 
composer. The president is Clarke Gib- 
son Dailey. Mrs. Raymond Osburn and 
Francis F.°Steers are vice-president and 
treasurer, respectively. [he secretary is 
C. Saerchinger, of No. 17 Madison ave- 
nue. The chorus is composed chiefly of 
amateurs, students and music lovers, and 
rehearsals are held at the Frederic Mar- 
iner Recital Hall, on West Eighty-seventh 
street. 

Plans for the season include the study 
of works by Brahms, Grieg, Rimsky-lKor- 
sakov, Richard Strauss, Debussy, Elgar, 
MacDowell and others. The society will 
give two concerts in February and May. 


A THRILLING WELCOME 
HOME FOR PERSINGER 


Violinist Applauded to the Echo by 
Colorado Springs Audience and 
Presented with a Watch 


Nov. 26—The visit 
of Louis Persinger, violin virtuoso, to his 
home town has been fraught with many 
thrilling incidents. He played last evening 
at the Burns Theater, under the auspices 
of the Colorado Springs Musical Club and 
the “S. R. O.” sign was exhibited for 
hours before the concert. Only the fact 
that he has promised to play again in the 
Springs on the evening of December 2 
those who could not get seats 
last evening. He played the three move- 
ments of the Mozart E Major Concerto 
SO exquisitely that the music lovers in his 
audience were beside themselves with de- 
light. The second, the Adagio movement, 
particularly gave great pleasure. Another 
number that was greeted with a storm of 


COLORADO SPRINGS, 


consoles 


applause was the “Chant Neégre,” by A. 
Walter Kramer. Mr. Persinger was _ re- 
called fourteen times and responded six 


times. 

The ovation that he 
appearing attested the 
cherished toward Mr. Persinger by his 
townspeople, but after the concert was 
finished the audience arose en masse and 
threw flowers at the favorite’s feet. Henry 
C. Hall, a prominent lawyer, presented 
Persinger with a handsome jeweled watch 
on behalf of the members of the Musical 
Club, of the Chamber of Commerce and 
others of his admirers. 

The artist's parents, Mr. and Mrs. A 
\\'. Persinger, were present to witness his 
triumph, as was Mrs. W. Kennon 
Jewett, a wealthy society woman of this 
city and Philadelphia, who has lent the 
artist the necessary financial aid for the 
advancement of his studies. 

Samuel Chotzinoff was at the piano last 
evening and his accompaniments added 
evreatly to the pleasure of the evening. 


a 3a, fo. 


received upon first 


sincere affection 


also 


MME. ALDA IN WASHINGTON 


Emphatic Success for Soprano in Her 
First Public Recital There 


WASHINGTON, D. °C., Dee. 3.—Mme. 
Francis Alda made her first public ap 
pearance before a Washington audience on 
November 29. While the attendance was 
small for so charming an artist with so 
beautiful a voice, the enthusiasm could not 
have been kvery one at once 
recognized the singer's purity of tone and 
fell under the spell of her personality 
Her interpretation was at all times in 
keeping with the composition and_ her 
enunciation was clear 

Though Mme. Alda’s program consisted 
of nineteen numbers its length was _ not 
sufficient for the enthusiastic audience, 
which demanded several encores and even 
a double encore at the conclusion of the 
recital. Mme. Alda gave but one operatic 
selection, that of “Un bel Di,” from Ma 
dama Butterfly.” 

André Benoist made an _ excellent ac 
companist, keeping in sympathy with the 
singer and making the ensemble perfect. 

Mrs. Taft was one of the boxholders 
present, and Ilora \ilson, the concert so- 
prano and daughter of the Secretary of 
\griculture, was another. W. H. 


greater 


Laura Tolman Wins Favor in Concertos 
of Golterman 


LANCASTER, MAss., Nov. 25.—Laura Tol- 
man, ‘cellist, was one of the soloists at a 
concert given by the Standish Quartet last 
Friday evening. ller numbers included the 
Andante from LE Minor Concerto, Golter- 


man; Allegro from G Major Concerto, 
Golterman; “Devotion of the Forest,” Pop- 
per. Miss Tolman displayed sympathy and 


intelligence of the highest order in her in- 


terpretation of the movements from the 
Golterman concerto. ‘The balance of the 
program included vocal numbers by the 
quartet and piano solos by Myra Winslow, 
who also played the accompaniment for 
\liss Tolman 
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THE SUPPLY OF SINGERS 


The immediate past has witnessed in America the ap- 
pearance of two singers, Titta Ruffo and Lucrezia Bor, 
of extraordinary capacities and attainments, who have 
hitherto been unknown to this country and not long 
known to the musical world. It is worth while calling 
attention to this fact for the benefit of vocal calamity 
howlers who are wont to inquire lugubriously where the 
new voices are coming from. Such a cry invariably fol- 
lows when a peculiarly brilliant galaxy of stars begins to 
pass. 

Singer groups seem to go by epochs. Whena number 
of singers participate together for a certain time in the 
brilliantly successful representations of the operatic 
masterworks, they become associated with each other 
in the public mind and have, en bloc, their critical up- 
holders. These are apt to fall into despair when breaks 
occur among the ranks of their favorites. Such has 
been the case on more than one occasion in American 
operatic history. 

The truth is that humanity will have what it wants. 
lf it wants poets or plumbers, poets or plumbers wiil 
appear; and if it wants singers, and lets the fact be 
known, singers will appear. 

The things which people want come into the world by 
invitation. As Mr. Otto Kahn remarked when speaking 
last year of the future of American music, it seems al- 
most to be a principle that if the want of anything is ex- 
pressed with sufficient clearness and force, that thing 
will be forthcoming. 

As long as the world demands singers, it will have 
singers. Only when they are no longer wanted will 
they cease to appear. When the old question is asked 
—Where are the new voices to come from?—it matters 
little that no one can tell from what particular spot of 
the world they will come forth. It is enough to know 
that they will come forth out of the inexhaustible crea- 
tive supply back of nature and man. 





BOSTON SYMPHONY PROGRAMS IN NEW 


YORK 


There can be no more secure artistic conquest than 
that which the Boston Symphony Orchestra has made 
in New York. But the musical sophistication of New 
York grows apace, and now we have the curious spec- 
tacle of New York turning critically upon its orchestral 
pet. 

Several persons have written to the New York Times 
objecting to the Boston orchestra devoting so much of 
its program space to Wagner. The overture to “The 


Meistersingers” and the “Siegfried Idyl” were given at 
the first pair of concerts. The contention is that plenty 
of Wagner can be heard with the New York orchestras, 
and especially at the opera, and that the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra should devote itself more exclusively 
to that which is written essentially for the orchestral 
concert. 

There is some ground for the objection. Certain per- 
sons will say that there are many who cannot pay the 
relatively much greater price for opera seats. But New 
York has a great deal of Wagner without needing to 
have recourse to the opera. Wagnerian excerpts are 
frequently given by the orchestras in New York at va- 
rious prices ranging from that of the usual symphony 
concert to concerts wholly free of charge, as in Central 
Park. 

Even if New York is fond of Wagner it knows him 


very thoroughly and wants something more rare froma + 


visiting orchestra. It is to be remembered, too, that it 
is a peculiar audience which attends the concerts of the 
Boston Orchestra in New York—an audience with ‘a 
particular appetite for those works upon which the de- 
velopment of symphonic music depends. 





If New Yorkers are not ready to extend so thorough-* 


going a hospitality to the modern French composers as 
the Bostonians are, still they are ready to hear more 
modern French works than are given them. They 
would probably be glad also to hear more of Sibelius, 
One must proceed carefully with Russian music, but at 
least something more might be done in that direction. 

Moreover there are a few American works with which 
Americans might be glad to become more familiar if 
they had the opportunity. 

When it comes to the point where the populace ex- 
presses its mind about symphonic offerings, it*means an 
enlivened condition of musical art, and one which even 
sO august an organization as the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra may find it worth while to take into considera- 
tion. 





PUBLIC MUSIC IN NEW YORK 


The New York papers have announced a plan put 
forth by the Public School Musical League to provide 
music for the masses by using the schools as audito- 
riums and enlisting the cooperation of all available mu- 
sical organizations to provide the programs. 

This is in line with the present sentiment in New 
York which strongly favors a continuation throughout 
the year of the music so successfully given to the masses 
of the people during the Summer months. 

The New York World comments favorably upon the 
new plan, as indeed everyone should who has the inter- 
ests of a broader and better public music at heart. 

The particular point of the plan, however, which the 
World singles out for special attention seems to be one 
of the least valuable elements in the plan, and the 
W orld’s extended comment upon it appears to be beside 
the mark. 

The feature in question consists in affording a hear- 
ing for all aspiring artists whether vocal or instru- 
mental. In view of the difficulty which youth and un- 
known talent finds in getting a hearing in New York, 
the World has the curious idea that such a hearing is in 
the nature of an opportunity, and will lead to the possi- 
bility of the young artists bringing their talents to mar- 
ket. 

In the first place it might be said that with the pres- 
ent high status of the New York public music in view, 
it would be a most unfortunate step to recede from the 
present position and give the public concerts by those 
scarcely beyond the amateur stage. In the Summer 
concerts the people hear the world’s masterworks splen- 
didly given, and it ought not to be otherwise at any 
other season. 

In the second place there can be no conceivable con- 
nection between these appearances of aspirants in 
school halls and the musical market of New York, 
where the services of artists are bought and sold. 

In fact such appearances will tend to discourage the 
aspirant who would find himself endlessly repeating 
them without coming any nearer to the New York musi- 
cal market. 

By all means let us give music to the people, but if it 
is to accomplish what it should, it must be standard in 
every respect. 


A TRIUMPH OF RIGHT 


It was a neat triumph of the right which gave Gustave 
Charpentier his place in the French Academy. The mu- 
sic committee had picked out a number of candidates, 
among whom Charpentier was not included. The music 
committee was surprised when the general vote over- 
rode its recommendations and placed the composer of 
“Louise” in the coveted position. The other candidates 
were all excellent men, but, in relation to Charpentier, 
they stand as the academician stands to the poet. It is 
the poet, the man who touches the heart of the people, 
as Charpentier has done, who deserves the honors of the 
Academy, even if he be not what is commonly called 
academic. 
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When Scharwenka Visited Toronto 


Xaver Scharwenka, the eminent Polish pianist and 
composer, who is again playing in America, was a re- 
cent soloist with the Toronto Symphony Orchestra. 
The snapshot reproduced herewith shows Mr. Schar- 


»wenka, on the right, with Frank S. Wellsman, conductor 


of the orchestra. 


_Wilson—President-elect Woodrow Wilson, when a 
student at Johns Hopkins University, sang tenor in 
the Glee Club of that institution. 


Farrar—Geraldine Farrar’s career is supposed to have 
been the inspiration of a novel by Harold MacGrath 
called “The Place of Honeymoons,” of which the 
heroine is an operatic prima donna. 


Polacco—Mme. Giorgio Polacco, wife of the new con- 
ductor of the Metropolitan Opera House, is a highly ac- 
complished woman. Not only is she a musical connois- 
seur but a clever linguist and a devoted student of such 
subjects as politics and political economy, history and 
literature. 


Gadski—Mme. Johanna Gadski won the admiration ot 
the “apple country” when she sang at Spokane before 
5,000 people at the opening of the Fifth National Apple 
Show, with a setting of some four million specimens of 
Washington’s famous fruit. The soprano appeared in a 
huge tent before a crowd composed of fruit growers, at- 
tired just as when they left their orchards. 


Tolman—Her fondness for birds, dogs and, in fact, all 
sorts of animals, has made a hobby for Laura Tolman. 
the Boston ’cellist. The Boston Sunday Globe recently 
devoted half a page to an account of some of her inter- 
esting experiences with various pet animals, and a pho- 
tograph was shown of the ’cellist with her St. Bernard, 
“Leporello.” 


Brozia.—Zina Brozia, who sang last season in Boston 
and is now at the Paris Opera, has just had a bit of a 
quarrel with a representative of the Cubist school, who 
painted a portrait of her in the bizarre style that Cubists 
and Futurists affect and then sought to exhibit it pub- 
licly. Miss Brozia threatened suit if he did so. She is 
known as a beautiful woman and objects to the Cubist 
portrait as a travesty. 


Abott—People have sometimes wondered why Bessie 
Abott, the American prima donna, spells her last name 
with but one “b.” Miss Abott’s father, a New York 
merchant, was Francis Pickens, and at his death his 
two daughters, left without financial resources, went 
upon the stage, taking their mother’s maiden name of 
Abbott. The misprinting of the name as Abott on a 
Paris program led to the adoption of that spelling. 


Ysaye—"‘The ideal place for music? It is Vienna,” 
said Eugen Ysaye to Charles Henry Meltzer shortly af- 
ter his arrival in New York. The violinist did not no- 
tice that any serious changes had taken place since he 
visited America eight years ago, but he did not admire 
our new skyscrapers. “Those skyscrapers built next to 
lower structures do not charm me,” he said. “They 
suggest—well, an uneven set of teeth.” 


Nordica.—Mme. Lillian Nordica has been greatly an- 
noyed by reports that she is the mysterious masked 
prima donna who, billed as “Madame ?” is singing oper- 
atic arias ata New York vaudeville theater. Mme. Nor- 
dica is now on a concert tour of the West and gaining 
not only far greater artistic satisfaction but much more 
in the way of financial returns by giving three or four 
concerts weekly than she could by appearing twice daily 
in vaudeville, even at the $5,000 salary accredited to 
“Madame?.” 


Beach—Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, the American composer, 
has been much honored in musical and social circles in 
Berlin and Munich in the last few weeks. Theodore 
Spiering, the former New York Philharmonic leader, 
gave a dinner in her honor in Berlin and she was ac- 
corded a reception by the American Women’s Club 
there. She has accepted an invitation to play her own 
compositions for the German Lyceum Club and later in 
the Winter a large orchestral concert will be devoted 
entirely to her works. 


Garden—“When I am convinced that voting is better 
than singing for a prima donna I shall retire from the 
stage and enter politics, as I am sure I would make a 
good leader. Until then I much prefer to impersonate 
Salomé, Thais and Tosca.” That was Mary Garden’s 
cabled reply to an invitation to join a branch of the 
Political Equality League in the Chicago-Philadelphia 
Opera Company, to which Titta Ruffo, the baritone. and 
a hundred other members of the Dippel forces have 
given their approval. 
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Dear MusicaL AMERICA: 


It was a source of satisfaction to me to 
notice that you have at last taken up the 
question of the fake music teachers—espe- 
cially those who despoil the unwary by 
promising them positions in operatic com- 
panies which they declare they are form- 
ing, or positions in the existing companies, 
which they declare they can _ secure 


through their intimate acquaintance with 
directors or other personages of wealth 
and social prominence. 

The field for the swindlers—because that 
is all they are—is so fruitful because of 
the woeful ignorance which the average 
young man and woman, ambitious of suc- 
cess in the operatic or concert field, has of 
the requirements necessary to win even a 
modest position. 

| have come across numbers of young 
people who positively believed that with 
two or three years’ study, at most, lots of 
assurance and a fair personal appearance, 
they can start right in to get remunerative 
engagements. 

Many of these, when they come in con- 
tact with a sincere critic, refuse advice and 
resent criticism. 

Only a little while ago, Oscar Saenger, 
the distinguished operatic trainer, told me 
of a young man who had come to see him 
to consult him with regard to his voice and 
career, and when Mr. Saenger told him 
frankly that he sang persistently flat, the 
young man became almost abusive and 
rushed away from the studio. 

“It was,” said Mr. Saenger, “a case of a 
young man of nice appearance and with a 
good voice, who might have been some- 
thing, but who never will be anything, be- 
cause he will go to one of the many teach- 
ers that we have, who will flatter him— 
who will not tell him the truth, for fear 
of losing a customer.” 
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That it takes not only work under many 
competent teachers, great self-denial, per- 
severance, and almost sublime patience, 
united to considerable natural ability, is the 
story that any artist who has won out has 
to tell—but it does not end there. 

Ordinary people, even those who .are 
studying for professional careers, have an 
idea that when success has been won, it 
means a life of ease, of comfort, of en- 
joyment, a round of dinners and suppers— 
in fact, all that which is included in what is 
vulgarly known as “a good time.” 

So it may be well if I lift the curtain for 
a moment and give you an inside view of 
what it means to one of the greatest artists 
on the operatic stage to-day to be able to 
do his work conscientiously, to be always 
up to a certain high standard of excellence. 

I had lunch at Delmonico’s the other day 
with Amato, the distinguished baritone of 
the Metropolitan. 

In the course of conversation we dis- 
cussed the best diet for a singer. Amato, 
who speaks English almost without an ac- 
cent, told me that when he rises in the 
morning, (which he does early) he takes 
a small cup of coffee. He then works at 
rehearsal or at home. At one o'clock he 
takes a simple meal of one dish of fish, one 
dish of meat, one dish of vegetable and 
some salad. He then takes absolutely 
nothing but water till after the perform- 
ance, about twelve or one o’clock, at night, 
and then his meal is a modest one. 

He makes it a rule.to walk six or eight 
miles a day. He also takes some light 
gymnastics. 

He never touches a cigar or a cigarette. 

He drinks nothing but water—and that 
never at meals—only in between meals. 

As to the spaghetti, beloved of Italians, 
let me give you his own words: 

“Once a month alone! Meeses Amato, 


my wife, who likes de spaghett’ ver’ much, 
only cook heem when I am not home for 
dinner, so as not to make me feel bad!” 

When I asked Amato about his social life 
he said that possibly during the entire sea- 
son he might accept an occasional invita- 
tion to a little lunch or to a dinner—but 
not more than eight or ten times the entire 
operatic season. 

Now think of it! Here is one’of the 
most successful, popular and distinguished 
operatic artists that we have, and instead 
of living a life of leisure and pleasure, in- 
stead of being féted here and there, in- 
stead of enjoying his ease, smoking cigar- 
ettes and cigars, drinking fine wines and 
tossing off bumpers of champagne, instead 
of passing much time socially, flattered by 
the fairest of the fair sex—we find a quiet, 
amiable, somewhat reserved man, living 
with his family, leading a most regular— 
almost Spartan—life, refraining absolutely 
from tobacco in all its forms, from wine, 
from beer, from spirits; taking a great deal 
of exercise, never mind what the weather, 
denying himself social pleasures—and all 
for the sake of his work and his love for 
his art, that he may do his duty by himself, 
by his manager—and by his public! 
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There is another noted singer of whom 
this country has reason to be proud, because 
he is an American and has won his way to 
the top of the ladder of success. I refer 
to Putnam Griswold, the great basso and 
operatic singer, who is as fine a type of man 
as he is a splendid exemplar of what this 
country can produce in a line of work 
which has hitherto been believed to belong 
almost exclusively to the Germans, the Ital- 
ians and the French. 

Griswold is another of the artists who, 
being married to a very lovely and charm- 
ing woman, enjoys the repose of an ideal 
family life. 

I had the great pleasure of a téte-a-téte 
with him at dinner at the Ritz-Carlton. We 
also got to the question of the régime for 
the singer, and as to what are the best 
methods to follow to enjoy that good health 
and vitality that are so requisite—especially 
for the Wagnerian singers, on whom there 
is always a great physical strain, which few 
realize. 

Griswold (who, by the bye, has a most 
comprehensive scheme for the _ establish- 
ment of a national conservatory on en- 
tirely different lines to those which have 
liitherto been proposed) told me that he had 
had great difficulty in getting down to what 
he considered to be a fair weight for his 
size, 9 
“Yes!” interposed his wife, “you have no 
idea what we went through to get off that 
nineteen pounds!” 

That lets in another side light upon the 
life of the artist—the help of the devoted 
woman who shares her husband’s trials, 
tribulations and goes so far, even, as to 
aid him in his gymnastics and physical evo- 
lutions and contortions to work off “the 
nineteen pounds” ! 

Whenever you have an opportunity to get 
at the real life of the great singers, when- 
ever you have the privilege of hearing from 
their own lips what they have been through 
to win success and what they go through 
to hold their success—you realize how 
ridiculous are the claims of those frauds 
and fakirs and charlatans who persuade 
aspiring young people with not much talent, 
not much money, very little, if any, influ- 
ence—that success can be won with a few 
terms of vocal study, and that, after that— 
everything will be couleur de rose. 

* * * 

Claude Cunningham, who represents the 
highest type of our successful concert sing- 
ers, said to me the other day that he 
thought one of the great evolutions in mu- 
sic would be that it would become more in- 
tellectual and less emotional. 

I said that it would if the singers ceased 
using music simply as a means to display 
the beauties of their voices, and the players 
ceased to use it as a means to show off 
their marvelous technic. 

When you come to think of it, it is not 
that singers generally lack clearness of dic- 
tion. What they really lack is a fair atti- 
tude toward their work. Whether it is an 
operatic rdle or a song on the concert stage 
they approach it from the purely musical 
standpoint. 

But let us not forget, before the com- 
poser could compose his opera, he had to 
have a libretto—didn’t he? And what is a 
song but poetry set to music? 

It will not be until the singer realizes 
that he must absolutely change his attitude 
that we shall get not merely clear diction 
but have the work of the librettist and poet 
receiving at least its fair share of attention 
and exploitation. 

Take the pianists—the most-eminent of 
them. Do they ever think of the instru- 
ment? What is their whole purpose? To 
astound the public by the marvelous char- 
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acter of their technic and their virtuosity ! 

In other words, as Ysaye has very prop- 
erly said (I have already quoted him, but 
I cannot quote him too often) : 

“The purpose of art is not to astonish.” 

This brings me again to our friend, Titta 
Ruffo, who amused himself the other day 
when he sang an air from “Pagliacci” by 
interpolating a long cadenza. What for? 
Simply to show his enormous “breath con- 
trol’! 

Is he doing justice to the composer? Is 
he true to artistic principles? Not a bit! 
lle simply used the composition to display 
one of his limited bundle of tricks. 


By thé bye, our good friend, George 
Hamlin, “criticises me for not estimating 
Titta Ruffo at his proper value.- Hamlin 


said, furthermore, that whoever was my 
informer as to the decreasing vogue of 
Ruffo in Philadelphia was not justified by 
the facts, as the last performance Ruffo 
gave there was to a $12,000 house. 

Well, I hope, for the sake of my friend, 
Andreas Dippel, that it was so. At the 
same time [ shall persistently refuse to 
class among the great legitimate artists an) 
one, whether it be Tetrazzini, Mr. Ruffo 
or anybody else, whose sole purpose is to 
astound you by some eccentricity rather 
than to win your admiration by the legit- 
imate use of their artistic powers. 

ze. 

Out in California there was an Indian 
by the name of Edward Williams. Wil- 
liams had acquired two features of white 
civilization, namely, a taste for the fiddle 
and a thirst for whiskey. - The latter led 
him in a drunken frenzv to murder his 
squaw. 

The former induced him, shortly before 
his execution, to say that he would like to 
have the band play the latest turkey trot. 
As they always give the condemned, be- 
fore execution, anything they want in the 
way of eatables or drinkables or anything 
else, his request was acceded to. 

So the band, as the report says, “per- 
spiring with emotion,” played the turkey 
trot while the condemned Indian explained 
his failure to add his own musical powers, 
on the ground that as the sheriff had shot 
him through the hand when he was ar- 
rested he could no longer hold his fiddle up. 

It is really wonderful how much civiliza- 
tion is doing for the poor Indian! 


| happened to be behind some ladies 
after they came out from the concert at 
Carnegie Hall, where Mary Garden had 
made her rentréé this season with Ysaye. 

I could not help hearing snatches of the 
conversation, which was of a most an- 
iumated character. 

And what do you suppose it was about? 
The way Ysaye had played? No! The 
way Mary Garden had sung? No! The 
conversation of the three concerned itself 
exclusively as to the particular goods 
which had been used in the manufacture 
of Mary Garden’s hat! There was also a 
spirited discussion as to whether it was a 
Parisian creation or of domestic manu- 
facture. 

It is to laugh! Don’t you think so? 

Your 

MEPHISTO 





Plea for the Junior French Composers 
[H. T. Parker in Boston Transcript] 


The other day Debussy had a fiftieth 
birthday and last Spring d’Indy was sixty- 
one years old. Being innovators they seem 
every young; in fact they are middle-aged 
and more; and other and _ interesting 
juniors have succeeded them whose music 
is still almost unknewn in America—Flor- 
ent Schmitt, for example, Déodat de Sé- 
verac and the slightly elder Ravel. It may 
be—as Dr. Muck, for example, contends— 
that these younger composers merely walk 
in the ways of their elders, and have little 
to say on their own account that is either 
original or sincere. But how are we to 
know the justice of this, or of opposing, 
judgment upon their music unless we hear 
it? Moreover, if they do only walk in the 
ways of their predecessors it would be in 
teresting to see just what gait they take 





Mme. Fremstad in Automobile Accident 

Although a double collision with a taxi 
cab and a street car bad!y damaged Mme. 
Olive Fremstad’s automobile last Sunday, 
as she was driving home with her secre- 
tary, Mary Watkins, and Miss Watkins's 
mother, the soprano and her friends all es 
caped injury. Mme. Fremstad’s car ran 
into a taxicab at the West Eighty-first 
street entrance to Central Park, and the 
machine was thrown into the trolley car 
by the force of the collision. 
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NATIONAL SONGS THAT INSPIRED TURKEY’S FOES 





IMPLEST and stoutest of the national 
songs which have been inspiring the 
men who have been plucking the Grand 
Turk by the beard is that of Bulgaria, 
which has, so far as we know, not yet 
found its way into any collection of na- 
tional songs. This hymn had the right 
kind of origin, says H. E. Krehbiel in the 
New York Tribune. It was first sung in 
1878 by the Bulgarian volunteers in the 
Russian army in the war with Turkey. It 
was the tune to which the Shipka Pass 
was stormed. It also has the kind of 
sentiment which fits it for the bayonet 
charges of which it is said to have been 
the inspiration. It calls up in one lurid 
picture visions of the atrocities which 
turn simple men into frenetic 
Save that it came into use in the Russo- 
lurkish war we know nothin of its ori- 
gin. It may have been created by a pop- 
ular poet and musician; but it rings as if 
it liad simply grown—like the best of folk- 
songs. It is easy to imagine it having an 
effect upon the singing hosts like the Mar- 
seillaise hymn upon the French repub- 


patriots. 


lican patriots or the Rakoczy march upon 
the Hungarians. 

There is little to be said of the charac- 
teristic elements of the national hymns 
and tunes of the Balkan allies. Monte- 
negro has a really stiff national air, “On- 
ward! Onward!” (Ohamo, ohamo, za 
opga oha), and Servia is as devoted to its 
national hymn as are the Frenchmen to 
their “Marseillaise.” It is a fine bit of 
poetry and music, and, unlike its compan- 
ions, has a touch of racial idiom in its 
music. 

Roumania has for centuries left her 
music in the hands of the wandering 
gypsy, and it is scarcely to be wondered 
at that when she experienced the need of 
a national hymn half a century ago it se- 
cured one by the simple but always ine f- 
fectual means of a prize competition. It 
had an excellent native poet in Vasili 
Alexandri, whose interest in the songs of 
his people is proved in the fact that he 
made the first collection undertaken of 
Roumanian ballads, and he wrote the 
words for the successful composition of 
which the music was written by Edward 


A. Hiubsch. 





GADSKI-KREISLER RECITAL 


Soprano and Violinist Move Buffalo 
Audience to Tumultuous Applause 


BuFFALO, Nov. 29.—The combined names 
of Johanna Gadski and Fritz Kreisler 
drew an audience to Elmwood Music Hall 
Thanksgiving night that taxed the seating 
capacity of the house. This was the sec- 


ond ot Mrs. Mai Davis Smith’s concert 
series. Mme. Gadski was in admirable 
voice and was generously applauded. 


American song writers certainly owe this 
great artist a debt of yratitude; for no 
less than four were represented among her 


program numbers, namely: Morse-Rum- 
mel, Oley Speaks, Edwin Schneider and 
Metcalf. Besides these songs Mme. Gad- 


ski sang a Schubert and a Franz song in 
English. The “Erlkonig,’ sung as an 
encore, was perhaps her greatest success 
of the evening, her rendition of this num- 
ber rousing the audience to tumultuous 
applause. 

Fritz Kreisler’s playing was superb. His 
violin responds to every technical demand 
he makes upon it, and this with a mar- 


velous singing tone and outpouring of 
color. It seemed as if the audience could 


not hear enough of this wonderful playing, 
for he was recalled many times and com- 
pelled to play several encores. 

Edwin Schneider acquittcd himself in 
fine style of the difhcult task of accom- 
panying both soloists. F. H. H. 


D’INDY’S NEW PROFESSORSHIP 


Noted French Seniouesr to Join Fauré 
at National Conservatory 


Paris, Nov. 17.—Vincent d’Indy, di- 
rector of the Schola Cantorum, has just 
been nominated professor at the National 
Conservatory of Music, of which Gabriel 
Fauré is director. This nomination is 
considered by all as putting an end to the 
misunderstanding which have for long kept 
these two great musicians apart. 

It is thought that Gabriel Fauré will 
shortly take a holiday to complete the or- 
chestration of his opera, “Penelope,” 
which is to be given in Paris this Winter, 
and that Vincent d’Indy, during his ab- 
sence, will take the directorial chair at the 
National Conservatory. Many seem _ to 
think that this temporary directorship is 
only a step toward a permanent occupancy 
of this high post by Vincent d’Indy. 

dn 








Much Needed New Concert Hall for 
Paris 


Paris, Nov. 15.—The Salle du Jeu de 
Paume, still standing in the Tuileries Gar 
dens, is about to be turned into a vast pop- 
ular concert hall. It was in this building 
that the foundations of the French Repub- 
lic were laid in 1789, at the famous Ser- 
ment du Jeu de Paume. Paris is much be- 
hind other large European cities with re- 
gard to concert halls. The Concert Co 
lonne is held every Sunday in Paris in the 
Chatelet Theater, which has a seating ca- 
pacity of nearly 3,000. The Concert La 
moureux gives its weekly program every 
Sunday under the direction of Camille 
Chevillard, in the Salle Gaveau. which is 
much smaller than the Chatelet Theater. 
The other Paris concert halls have a seat- 
ing capacity of only a few hundred and as 
a result the opening of the Salle du Jeu 
de Paume will do much for this branch of 


music which is here far below the stand- 
ard met with in other large capitals. 
1, B. 





KITTY CHEATHAM’S CONQUEST 


Des Moines Adds Its Tribute to Singer’s 
Fascinating Art 


Des Moines, Nov. 27.—Kitty Cheatham 
came, saw and conquered last Friday night 
when she appeared in the Des Moines Sub- 
scription Concert Course, under the man- 
agement of George Frederick Ogden. 
Never before in the history of these con- 
certs has so large an audience assembled. 
While much had been heard of this charm- 
ing artist, the public really had difficulty 
in anticipating what was to come. 

It took but the very appearance of Miss 
Cheatham, however, to assure a delightful 
evening, and this in spite of the fact that 
the charm of this artist lies not altogether 
in her personality. Rather, she keeps her- 


self in the background, while her message 
stands forth. Miss Cheatham sends this 


message across the footlights clothed in 
such beautiful simplicity that not only do 
the children grasp it but adults take it to 
their hearts as their own childhood treas- 
ures magnified and revealed in a new and 
mature light. r G. F. O. 





The municipality of Dresden has voted 
a yearly pension ot $750 to the composer 
Felix Draeseke, now in his 78th year. 

The Berlin Cathedral Choir has been 
winning noteworthy success in Russia. 
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The ENGLISH CONTRALTO 


Whose Singing of Songs by Augusta Holmes and 
other French, German and English composers 
charmed the critics and public in England. 


Press Reviews: 

London Daily Telegraph, June 20th, 1911.—‘‘Miss 
Irene St. Clair, who gave a concert ‘at the Aeolian 
Hall yesterday afternoon, has many qualities that 
zo to make an excellent singer. She —- a 
contralto voice of an unusually full and rich quality. 
Her interpretations of Beethoven’s ‘Gottesmacht und 
Vorsehung,’ and ‘Die Ehre Gottes aus der Natur,’ 
and Schumann’s ‘Talisman,’ were intelligent and 
thoughtful. Also she showed both in the songs al- 
ready named, and in the charming ‘Contes de Fées,’ 
by Augusta Holmés, that she has strong artistic 
instincts and excellent ideas.’’ 

London Morning Post, June 21st, 1911.—‘‘Good 
service in the cause of unfamiliar vocal music was done 
by Miss Irene St. Clair at her recital at the Aeolian 
Hall on Monday. In particular the songs of Augusta 
Holmés were sung in a manner that made their 
beauties clear. Miss St. Clair’s voice is pleasing, 
musical, and expressive.’’ 
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BRUNO WALTER TO CONDUCT IN MUNICH 





Vienna Musician Will be Mottl’s Successor at the Hofoper—Gabril- 
owitsch in Piano Recital—American Artists Prominent in Week’s 


Music 
wach Nov. 19.—At last, after nego- 


tiations going on intermittently for 
nearly a year, Vienna releases Bruno Wal- 
ter, and with the beginning of the new year 
that highly gifted musician becomes first 
conductor of our Hofoper. Mr. Walter’s 
qualifications for that responsible and dis- 
tinguished post have been so frequently 
dwelt upon in these letters that further ref- 
erence to them is unnecessary. A few bio- 
graphical details concerning him may, how- 
ever, be deemed appropriate. Born some 
thirty-six years ago in Berlin, he has been 
connected with opera houses—Cologne, Ber- 
lin and Vienna—almost from boyhood. For 
the last eleven years he has been leading 
the finest opera orchestra in the world, part 
of the time in close association and friend- 
ship with Gustav Mahler, of whom, how- 
ever, he is not, as is generally supposed, a 
pupil. The musical life of Munich will gain 
tremendously by his residing here _per- 
manently, for he is just as influential on 
the concert platform, and the society of 
orchestral players of the opera calling itself 
“Die Akademie,” will undoubtedly be un- 
der his direction. 

Conducting from memory seems to be 
growing in favor. At last Friday’s first 
“Akademie” concert Karl Panzner directed 
the “Eroica” without a score, and while the 
partitur of Strauss’s “So Spoke Zarathrus- 
tra” lay open on his desk I noticed that he 
never looked at it. Mr. Panzner, who 
some years ago conducted a pair of your 
Philharmonic concerts, came up from Diis- 
seldorf, where he is the city musical di- 
rector. He is an inspiring leader and the 
same epithet may justly be apnlied to his 
scholarly interpretation of Beethoven’s 
sublime work. It is a great relief in these 
days to find a musician who is not con- 
tinually trying to devise new and startling 
methods of reading the works of the old 
masters, especially Beethoven. 


Gabrilowitsch Piano Recital 


The conservatories and the “professors” 
annually turn out good pianists by the hun- 
dred. Most of them know whatever can 
be taught and they have the technic of 
their calling at their fingers’ ends. In fact, 
the pianist performing in public who has 
not a well-developed technic is a rara avis 
indeed. And yet how few of all these at- 
tain to greatness! The eminent ones can 
still be counted on the fingers of one hand. 
These thoughts came to mind the other 
evening as I left the Odeon, where Gabril- 
owitsch had given the first of his “develop- 
ment of the piano concerto evenings.” 
llere one heard really great playing—great 
not only because the technic was so perfect 


that one had no occasion to give it par- 
ticular heed, but because the innermost 
spirit of the music stood out in sunlight 


clearness. The Russian artist’s lovely sing- 
ing tone and his power, which never de- 
scends to rant, and his shading, so ex- 
quisitely nuanced and modulated—these are 
the qualities which rendered the task of 
listening to three concertos in about an 
hour and a half a delightful one. 

An audience that may have been select 
but certainly was very scant, came on Sat 
urday evening to the Bayerische Hof, where 
Richard Goldschmied, pianist, and Ary van 
Leeuwen, the solo flutist of the Vienna Op- 
era, gave a Bach evening. As a matter of 
curiosity IT append the program, which con- 


sisted of Johann Sebastian’s B Minor So- 
nata, for piano and flute, the Partita in C 
Minor, for the piano; Carl Philip Eman- 
uel’s Sonata for flute alone, and Sonata in 
B Major for flute and piano. Mr. van 
Leeuwen is undoubtedly a virtuoso who 
plays with taste and delicacy and a tone 
that is generally mellow, though in that re- 





Bruno Walter, Who Leaves Vienna to 
Become Conductor of the Munich 
Hofoper 


spect it is not so fine as that of your own 
Barrere. But the days of the flute as a 
solo instrument have certainly gone by, and 
even Mr. van Leeuwen’s efforts produced 
an effect of monotony before one-half of 
the selections had been performed 
American Artists Again Prominent 
American artists again figured prom 
inently on concert programs during the last 
week. On Monday evening Emily Gresser, 
whose very successful début with the Kon 
zertverein | referred to in my last letter, 
gave a recital, which, considering that she 
was an entire and quite unheralded stranger 
to Munich audiences, was well attended. 
The young violinist again displayed uncom 
mon talent. The evidence of inborn mu 
sicianship is shown in everything that she 
does, and while her work does not yet bear 
the stamp of maturity there is good reason 


to believe that further study will bring het 
into the front rank. On Thursday eve 
ning Winnie Pyle, of Texas, played 
with the Konzertverein Liszt’s FE Fiat 
Major Concerto with much power and 
facility She was recalled a num 
ber of times. Finalh on Saturday 


evening, Rose and Otillie Sutro appeared at 
the Four these accomplished 
artists have a faithful gemeitnde in Munich 
and their admirable ensemble playing al 
ways meets with critical as well as popular 
approval 

Not a thousand miles away from hers 
there is an opera house not subventioned by 
royalty where after a few weeks’ run “The 


seasons 


'ewels of the Madonna” was taken from 
the repertory. ~The manager, who is on the 
verge of bankruptcy, gave as a reason that 
he had to pawn the jewels. 

Jacques MAYER. 





Washington Symphony Begins Season 
on Substantial Basis 

WasuHincton, D. CC. Nov. 30—The 
Washington Symphony Orchestra will con- 
tinue to be a feature of the national capi- 
tal. Up to this time a substantial guar- 
antee has been the drawback, but a new 
board of trustees has overcome this. Re- 
hearsals have already begun under Con- 
ductor Heinrich Hammer, who has set the 
date of the first concert at December 1o. 
The soloist on this occasion will be Dr. 
Edward Pitmann, an excellent local singer, 
While the chief orchestral number will be 
the Schubert “Unfinished” Symphony. It 
is proposed to shorten these concerts to 
about an hour, which will be more satis- 
factory to most patrons owing to the time 
of beginning being placed at 4:45 P. M. 

W. H. 


Sacrificing Vocal Quality for Power 

[Pierre V. R. Key in New York World] 

Once again we have with us at the opera 
the lord. long-held vocal tone. Sometimes 
it is a high note. occasionally it happens to 
he in the middle register of the singer’s 
voice. But whatever the musical pitches, 
over-vigorous tones are heine regularly dis- 
pensed to a public hungry for this sort of 


thing. Our music patrons are not always 
oblivious to the utilization of art in sing- 
ing as revealed by some of its distinguished 
exponents, yet the operatic vocalist who 
would arouse that immediate and violent 
applause which causes the pulse to quicken 
is surer of it after the delivery of a phrase 
which thrills rather than charms. .. . 
Few people who leave a Metropolitan per- 
formance after a great emotional effort on 
the part of Signor Caruso consider that 
they may be held partly responsible for a 
possible hastening of his retirement. They 
stoutly assert that another can never take 
his place; they bemoan the fact that some 
day this distinguished artist must cease 
public appearing, and yet they go on insist- 
ing that he thrill them as no singer can 
unless he does so at the expense of a por- 
tion of his vocal capital. 


No State Song for Missouri 
CotumbBiA, Mo, Nov. 23.—Missouri’s 
contest for a State song has turned out to 
be resultless. none of the music submitted 
having satisfied the committee that it ful- 
fills all the requirements of such a song. 
However, four of the competitors received 
honorable mention for their music, as well 
as about $75 each in recompense for their 
trouble. These composers were Frederick 
kK. Eggerts, Waco, Texas; J. S. Fearis, 
Chicago: Ernest R. Kroeger, St. Louis, 
and Noel Poepping, St. Louis. Professor 
W. H. Pommer, of the University of Mis- 
souri, was chairman of the committee to 
decide the contest. 








WHY RICHARD STRAUSS WILL ENDURE 





[James Huneker in New York Times] 


ESPITE his spiritual dependence upon 
Poems, 
(Richard 


per- 


\Vagner, and in his Tone 


upon Liszt and Berlioz, he 


Strauss) has a very definite musical 


sonality. He has amplified, intensified the 
Liszt-Wagner music, adding to its stature, 
also exaggerating it on the purely physical 
side. That he can do what no other com- 
poser is proved by the score of his latest 
opera “Ariadne at Naxos.” Here, with 
only thirty-six in the orchestra, a grand 
pianoforte and a harmonium included, he 
produces the most ear-ravishing tones, 
thus giving a negative to those who assert 
that without a gigantic orchestral appara- 
tus he is ineffectual. 

Strauss received a sound musical educa- 
tion; he could handle the old symphonic 
form absolute music, before he began 
writing in the vein modern; his evolution 
has been orderly and_ consistent He 
looked before he leaped. His songs prove 
him to be a melodist, the most original 
since Brahms in this form. Otherwise his 
originality is conditioned He is, for in 
stance, not so original as Claude Debussy, 
who has actually said something new. 
Strauss, a rhetorician with enormous tem- 
peramental powers, modifies the sympho- 
nic form of Liszt, boils down the Wag 
nerian trilogy into an hour and_ thirty 
minutes of seething, white-hot passion, and 
paints all the moods, human and inhuman, 
with incomparable virtuosity. It is a ques- 


tion of manner rather than matter. He is 
even a greater virtuoso than Hector Ber- 
lioz, and infinitely more tender; he is 


Meyerbeer in his opportunism, but there 
the comparison may be dropped, for old 
Meyerbeer could shake tunes out of his 
sleeve with more facility than does Strauss 
and that is saying a lot. 
No, the style of Strauss is his own, not- 


withstanding his borrowings from Liszt 
and Wagner. He is not as original as 
either one, for he employs them both as 
his point of departure; but when you begin 
to measure up the power, the scope and 
the versatility of bis productions you are 
filled with a wholesale admiration for the 
almost incredible activity of the man, for 
his ambitions, his marvelous command of 
every musical form, above all, for his skill 
as a colorist. ; 

Thus far I think (and it’s only one man’s 
opinion) that Strauss will endure because 
of his “Till Eulenspiegel,” “Don Quixote,” 
and “Elektra.” Somehow or other the 
mists are gathering over the other works: 
“Salome” is theatrical, “Feursnot” a 
pasticcio of Wagner, “Guntram” is out of 
the question (for ten years I’ve used it to 
sit on when I play Bach’s C Major Inven- 
tion), and even in the mighty major-minor 
opening of “Also Sprach Zarathustra” be- 
gins to pall. But not “Don Quixote.” so 
full of irony, humor and pathos; not “Elek- 
tra,” in the strictest sense of the word a 
melodrama, and certainly not the prankish 
and ever inimitable “Till Eulenspiegel.” 
These abide by one, whereas the head in 
“Salome” has become vieux chapeau. 

The question—is Richard Strauss retro- 
grading in his art?—may he answered by a 


too 


curt negative One broadside doesn’t de 
stroy such a record as Richard’s. Like 
that sublime bourgeois Rubens, like that 
other sublime bourgeois Victor Hugo, he 


has essayed every department of his art 
So expressive is he that he can set a mince 
pie to music. (Why not, after that omelet 
in “Ariadne”?) So powerful is his imagi 
nation that he can paint the hatred of his 
epical Elektra or the half-mad dreams of 
Don Quixote. He is easily the foremost 
of living and after he is dead 
the whirligig of fortune which has so fa- 
vored him may pronounce him dead _ for- 
ever. 
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WHAT IS THE IDEAL MUSIC SCHOOL ? 


An Outline of General and Special Courses by Frank Damrosch 
—High Disciplinary Standards Necessary—tTraining the Child 
from Babyhood Up—Best Results from Study in America 


DR. FRANK DAMROSCH, Director Institute of Musical Art, New York, in 
The New York 


“Sun” 








HE training of the ear must be the 
foundation of all musical training, of 
the listener, the performer, the composer. 
Were this generally recognized people 
would set about the musical education of 
their children in quite a different way. The 
generally accepted method is and has been 
for many generations to have them taught 
to play mechanically a certain number of 
musical selections. People cheat themselves 
into believing that such performances are 
real music, although even the so-called “ex- 
pression” is but a more or less skilful me- 
chanical imitation of the teacher. 

Who is to blame? No one in particu- 
lar and nearly everybody in. general. The 
prevailing ignorance on the part of par- 
ents of the existence of a right way and a 


_wrong way, the consequent ease with which 
incompetent teachers foist themselves upon 
the public; the cupidity of some commer- 
cial institutions which pass themselves off 
as colleges, conservatories or academies of 
music, but which are in reality nothing but 
department stores in which one can buy 
music lessons in varying quantity and qual- 
ity—all these are factors contributing to the 
chaotic conditions which generally obtain 
in musical education. One solution of this 
problem lies in the establishment of en- 
dowed schools which, in consideration of a 
low rate of tuition, can enforce the pursuit 
of prescribed courses of study which cover 
all those subjects necessary to proper musi- 
cal training and development. 

In Europe the State itself provides such 
institutions, as for example, the Paris, 
Brussels and Vienna conservatories, the 
Royal High School of Music in Berlin, etc. 
These not only serve the purpose of educat- 
ing talented young musicians, but they also 
set standards to which the private music 


schools must conform in order to compete 
successfully with the State institutions. 

An ideal music school must have such 
discipline and control over its students that 
the work of the prescribed courses will be 
followed as outlined without question. 


Two Main Requirements 


An ideal music school must be so organ- 
ized as to meet these two requirements, 
viz., it must contain a general course for 
the fitting of amateurs and for the prepara- 
tion of professional, and special courses for 
the training of professional musicians. 

The general course must be so planned as 
to include everything which will secure a 
real understanding and appreciation of 
music together with such thorough practical 
training as will develop the student as a 
performer to the highest degree of which 
he is capable. 

To accomplish this the course must in- 
clude a minimum of four subjects: 

'. Ear training. 

2. Theory. 

3. History of music and general infor- 
mation. 

4. The study of an instrument or train- 
ing of the voice. 

In addition, in the case of the singer and 
the player on stringed instruments, the 
study of the piano as a secondary instru- 
ment is essential; and in the case of the 
singer enunciation, Italian and German 
should also be added. 

Ear training includes the recognition of 
intervals and chords, sight singing and dic- 
tation; that is, the ability to write down 
melodies and harmonies from hearing. Few 
people appreciate the immense, yes, the 
fundamental value of this.training. In or- 
der to make its value clear I will draw a 
parallel: : 

Let a child who does not understand Rus- 
sian learn a poem in that language by imi- 
tating the Russian governess. The child’s 
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natural power of imitation enables it to re- 
cite the poem with scarcely a flaw in pro- 
nunciation, but it does so absolutely me- 
chanically without the slightest understand- 
ing of the contents. Just so do music stu- 
dents learn to play pieces on the piano. 
They are reciting a piece in a foreign lan- 
guage. 

Why is it necessary to study the theory 
of music? If you would interpret music 
properly 
tax and form, and in order to do this it is 
necessary to study harmony. 


Other Essential Studies 


A knowledge of the history of music, of 
the nature and development of musical in- 
struments, of the correlation of music to 
other arts, etc., is desirable just as the 
study of general history and of literature 
is considered essential to true culture. 

When the foregoing studies go hand in 
hand with the technical study of an instru- 
ment or of the voice there will be no more 
drudgery, for the mechanical processes will 
be constantly illuminated, enlivened by the 
intelligent understanding. 

So much for the general courses. The 
special courses for professionals must, of 
course, adapt themselves to the neculiar 
needs of each branch of the profession. 
The opera singer must learn stage deport- 
ment, dramatic action, etc.; the pianist and 
violinist must have practice in ensemble 
playing with orchestra, in chamber music, 
etc. The composer must study the larger 
forms, such as scoring for orchestra. 

One very important function of the ideal 
music school has, however, not yet been 
touched upon, namely, the influence which 


must be exerted upon the student to de-, 


velop his taste, his critical judgment and 
his artistic standards. To this end it is 
necessary tha* he should hear much good 
music well performed. Provision must 
therefore be made for frequent recitals: of 
chamber music and of instrumental and vo- 


cal classics. Besides this, the student 
should have opportunity to hear the best 
symphony concerts, operas and_ classic 
dramas. 


This, in brief, is an outline of the plan 
of study of an ideal music school. It goes 
without saying that in order to carry it into 
effect it must possess a faculty of teachers 
of the highest ability and a disciplinary or- 
ganization which will insure the regular 
and undisturbed work of each student. 


The Child’s Beginnings 


In my opinion the love of music should 
be developed in early childhood by singing 
to the child and having the child sing in 
unconscious imitation. This trains the ear 
and voice and awakens his interest in music. 
His instrumental training should grow out 
of his vocal musical apprehension, not out 
of the mechanical combination of black and 
white keys. A note should stand for a 
sound in the child’s mind, not a piano key. 

It is therefore of prime importance that 
a teacher be secured who knows how to 
arouse and maintain the child’s interest. 
Whatever slow progress may then be made 
it will at least be in the right direction. If 
then there should be any real talent it will 
show itself and will furnish its own im- 
petus and spur for more serious technical 
study. If there is no talent of a technical 
kind at least the child’s natural love of 
music will not have been crushed out by 
drudgery and he will take such opportuni- 
ties as may offer later to satisfy his inter- 
est. 

The talented child presents some serious 
problems to narents and teachers. In the 
first place, the possession of a musical tal- 
ent does not necessarily indicate that a 
musical career should be followed. The 
child who is a wonder among his immediate 
environment of family, friends and neigh- 
bors would often prove to be one of a hun- 
dred equally gifted when brought into wider 
competition. It is therefore wiser not to 
decide too earlv upon the adoption of music 
as a profession, except in the case of chil- 
dren so phenomenally gifted as to preclude 
any other decision. 

Should this not be the case, however, the 
child will have been equipped for life with 
the power to beautify his leisure hours and 
give pleasure to his family and friends in a 
way which no other accomplishment can 
produce. 


An Exacting Muse 


But woe to those who mistakenly rely 
upon the Muse to supply bread. Only those 
at whose cradle she has stood godmother 
and who have labored painfully to serve 
her and be worthy of her and who devote 
themselves to her because they would rather 
starve in her service than feast at the table 
of Lucullus can hope to become true priests 
at her shrine, and, while material success 
is often denied even these chosen ones, 
they have at least the consolation of labor- 
ing on a work of love and suffering for a 
noble cause. 

I often hear the phrase, “I don’t ever 
expect to be a public performer, I only 
want to teach.” Only! As-if teaching re- 
quired only a modicum of musical knowl- 
edge and ability, when in reality the true 


ou must know its grammar, syn- 


teacher of music must possess- additional 
qualities of a high order to those required 
of the performer. Only a teacher! It is 
the highest and noblest profession of all 
when rightly conceived. Free from the 
egoism of the performing artist, who very 
often develops into a bundle of conceit, he 
gives to others of the best that is within 
him, guiding the faltering steps of those 
who would climb the Parnassian hill and 
initiating them into the mysteries of the 
divine realm in which Apollo sits en- 
throned. 


Not Necessary to Go to Europe 


It is often debated whether it is neces- 
sary to go to Europe for a musical educa- 
tion. To-day it may be asserted most em- 
phatically that it is not. On the contrary, 
in most cases the sending of young, im- 
mature students to Europe results most 
disastrously. The embassies of Paris, Ber- 
lin and Vienna could tell terrible tales. of 
defrauded, deluded and starving American 
music students. But even when the student 
is fortunate enough to avoid all pitfalls and 
to secure good teachers, he is no better off 
than if he had studied at one of the good 
music schools or with first-class teachers in 
America. The nimbus of having studied in 
Europe has grown very dim in these latter 
days, while the American artist, regardless 
of where he studied, finds open doors every- 
where. 





Einar Forchhammer, the Frankfort he- 
roic tenor, has now definitely succeeded 
Heinrich Hensel at the Wiesbaden Court 
Opera. 





Egisto Tango, the conductor, who spent 
one season at the Metropolitan, is re-en- 
gaged for the Carlo Felice, Genoa. 








Recent Press Notices of 


ARTHUR 


PHILIPS 


BARITONE 


Even more noisy approval, however, fol- 
lowed the Arioso from Diaz’s “Benvenuto,” 
sung by Arthur Philips, a baritone new to 
this city. Indeed that singer stirred almost 
as great a tumult as Titta Ruffo had 
aroused on the preceding evening.—New 
York Press, November 27th, 1912. 


Those persons who attended the concert 
of the Volpe Symfhony Orchestra in Car- 
negie Hall last night heard a young bari- 
tone come into his own in his native land. 
He was Mr. Arthur Philips, who sang last 
season with Mr. Oscar Hammerstein’s Lon- 
don Opera Company. He chose as_ the 
vehicle of, his American début an aria from 
Diaz’s ‘“‘Benvenuto,” and this rather simple 
and melodious work gave him ample oppor- 
tunity to show the quality and power of 
his voice. : 

Mr. Philips’ voice has that rare quality 
of tenderness that makes it a remarkable 
one for impassioned song. It is full of life 
and vigor and at the same time has a rare 
strain of sentiment in it. Into his aria 
from “Benvenuto” he put:all of his power 
and the audience was quick to show its 
appreciation. Again and again he was 
called back to the stage, but he would sinz 
no more.—New York Herald, November 
27th, 1912. ; 

With the papers full of the reports about 
great and high-priced Italian baritones, the 

uiet mention of a sweet singer from a 
ifferent country is a pleasant and welcome 
relief. At the concert of the Volpe Sym- 
phony Society given at Carnegie Hall last 
evening, Arthur Philips, an American bari- 
tone, made his first American appearance. 
He chose to sing an arioso extract from 
“Benvenuto,” by Diaz, in which his truly 
beautiful rich and powerful voice was 
iven -an appreciable opportunity.—New 
fork American, November 27th, 1912. 

Arthur Philips, of the London Opera 
Company, sang the “Toreador” song ons 
“Carmen” with an exuberance and verve 
that carried the audience almost off its 
feet. He has a resonant and full voice 
that is used very artistically. He is one 
of the greatest baritones before the public. 
—Easton Daily Express, Nov. 12th, 1912. 


In Arthur Philips, of the London Opera 
Company, Easton discovered a baritone of 
the Hector Dufranne type. His voice is 
rich and resonant and has much of the 
robust tenor type. His rendition of the 
“Toreador” song from ‘‘Carmen” was in- 
cisive and dramatic, so much that one 
almost beheld the picture of the stage with 
the boasting toreador and his red cloak 
and the admiring populace. That the audi- 
ence was pleased was shown by its demand- 
ing a repetition of the number.—Easton 
Daily Press, Nov. 12th, 1912. 


Arthur Philips, baritone, has been too 
long kept away from us. After his aria 
from the little &- “Benvenuto” of Diaz, 
he had to sing twice over the “Toreador” 
song from “Carmen.” A _ big, resonant, 
warm voice, most evenly graded. and splen- 
didly used in detail. Small wonder that 
the audience couldn’t easily get enough of 
it. Philips is a singer of voice and brains, 
too, and they work together.—Wilkes-Barte 
Record, Nov. 14th, 1912. 

Mr. Philips of the London Opera Com- 
pany, who is yet to be heard a a New 
York audience, is a baritone of assured 
technic, and with a rich, robust voice, very 
resonant in its lower register.—Bingham- 
ton Republican Herald, Nov. 16th, 1912. 


Mr. Philips showed a wonderful baritone 
voice and was encored again and again.— 
Kingston (N. Y.) Freeman, Oct. 31, 1912. 
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LUKEWARM SUCCESS. FOR 
““ARIADNE”’ IN DRESDEN 


Libretto of Strauss Work Proves Chief 
Drawback in Splendid Production 
Under Von Schuch 


DrespEN, Nov. 15.—Richard Strauss’s 
new opera, “Ariadne auf Naxos,” achieved 
merely a succés d’estime in its perform- 
ance here on November 14. Those who at- 
tended the Stuttgart performance say that 
the reproduction in Dresden, due to the 
merits of von Schuch, the orchestra and 
the ensemble, by far surpassed the initial 
presentation in the above-mentioned city. 
The preliminary play of Moliére is anti- 
quated, the musical parts of it, by Strauss, 
sound forced and the opera, “Ariadne,” is 
lacking in style. Strauss as a musician is 
too much of a genius ever to write any- 
thing merely tedious or unimportant, but in 
this case he was not fortunate in the choice 
of a libretto. The libretto, therefore, by 
von Hofmannsthal, is the chief drawback 
of the new work. 

The house was not sold out, for one saw 
many vacant seats, the prices heing three 
times as high as usual. The thunderous ap- 
plause at the end was intended for Schuch, 
for the splendid performance on the part 
of the orchestra, the cast of the play and 
the singers in the chief parts: Eva von der 
Osten, as Ariadne; Margarete Siems, Zer- 
binetta, and Mr. Vogelstrom, as Bacchus. 


Among other notable performances 
should be mentioned Arnold Schonberg’s 
melodrama, “Pierrot © Lunaire,” which 


caused such discussion in the musical world. 
If one wishes to be just one cannot deny 
the composer’s remarkable gifts, which are 
discernible even in this, perhans hist most 
confusing composition. In this melodrama 
he evidently noted down all imaginable 
dissonances within his reach, to create a 
sensation and to make people notice him. 
If so he succeeded. His successful at- 
tempts at musical characterization and his 
strong powers in the way of creating 
moods are the feature of his composing. 
Brilliant examples in this line were given 
in the musical settings of the poems, “Gal- 
gentied,” “Nacht,’ and in the final selec- 
tion, “O, alter Duft.” 

A sensational appearance on the concert 
platform was that of the new child prod- 
igy, Jascha Heifetz, of Odessa, who is 
really a genius. His interpretation of 
Bruch’s G Minor Concerto was a revelation. 
Leopold von Auer is his present teacher. 

Marie Alberti, who last year offered a 
strong Liszt program, this time devoted her 
Lieder abend exclusively to Grieg. Miss 
Alberti’s interpretative gifts are above the 
average. She showed a power to express 
the spiritual content of the various com- 
positions. 

Among the recent recital-givers one ex- 
cellent pianist, Walter Bachmann, should 
be mentioned. Pe i 





Union Action Disrupts Quintet 


MILWAUKEE, Nov. 30.—On account of 
action taken by the local musicians’ union 
Hugo Bach, ’cellist, and Ernst Renz, viola, 
have been forced to drop out of the Dvorak 
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Carnegie Hall, 


Quintet which was scheduled to appear at 
the Atheneum on December 12. Pearl 
Brice, violinist, and Winogene Hewitt, 
pianist, the other two members of the or- 
ganization, are not union members and re- 
fused to join, which resulted in the afore- 
said action on the part of the union. Grace 
Hill, ’cellist, and Dr. Edward W. Blaine, 
viola, have been secured to fill the vacan- 
cies, — M,N. S. 





MAINE SUCCESS AIDS TENOR 


Giordano’s Work in Festivals Results in 
New York Engagement 


Salvatore .Giordano, the young Italian 
tenor, made such a pronounced success 
during the recent Maine Festivals that nu- 
merous engagements have been offered to 
him, his first appearance being with the 
Rubinstein Club of New York in its open- 
ing musicale at the 
Waldorf Astoria on 
November 16, when 
his operatic arias 
created much en- 
thusiasm. Mr. Gior- 
dano sang last sea- 
son with Constan- 
tino’s company in 
New Orleans, where 
he appeared _ suc- 
cessfully in a vari- 
ety of roles. W.R. 
Chapman later be- 
came _ impressed 
with the _ tenor’s 
voice and engaged 
him for the Maine 
Festivals, in which 
he appeared with Marie Rappold and Car- 
rie Bridewell. 

Mr. Giordano gained a large répertoire 
during his operatic career in Italy, includ- 
ing “Carmen,” “Tosca,” “Pagliacci,” “Ca- 
valleria,” “Traviata,” “Rigoletto,” “Lucia,” 
“The Barber of Seville,’ “Werther,” Mas- 
senet’s “Manon,” “Bohéme,” “Faust” and 
“Fedora.” His professional destinies are 
at present being directed by La Solfa, the 
new Italian-American lyric agency estab- 
lished by G. Viafora. 

















Salvatore Giordano 





New Minneapolis Orchestra Makes Its 


Début 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Nov. 22.—A new 
musical organization, the Orchestral Art 


Society, made its first appearance on Tues- 
day evening and created a distinctly favor- 
able impression. There are forty members 
in the society, all string players and all 
amateurs of considerable talent. William 
MacPhail is the director. Some of the 
numbers played were Schubert’s “Marche 
Militaire,’”. a Norwegian folk song by 
Svendsen and a Bach Gavotte. 

The soloists were Ralph Truman, a 
young violinist of much promise, and Mrs. 
Eleanor Poehler, a mezzo-soprano, who 
sang several pleasing numbers accompanied 
by Mrs. Margaret Gilmore MacPhail. J. 
Rudolph Peterson played a violin obbligato 
for the singer in Leroux’s “Ne Nil.” 


E. B. 





Evan Williams Draws Big Audience in 
La Crosse, Wis. 


La Crosse,- Wis., Nov. 30—H. Evans 
Williams, the noted tenor, appeared under 
the auspices of the Music Study Club of 
La Crosse Friday evening, November 22. 
Pearl srice, violinist, and Winogene 
Hewitt, piano, both of the Wisconsin Con- 
servatory of Music staff of Milwaukee, also 
appeared on the program. A capacity house 
was well pleased with the splendid program 
offered. M. N. S. 


ROMAN MUSIC CRITICS 
PRAISE BOY CONDUCTOR 


Willy Ferreros, “Young Mozart,” Wins 
Approval in Serious Program at 
Augusteo Concert 


Rome, Nov. 15.—While awaiting greater 
events, Romans have been interested in 
Willy Ferreros, the boy conductor, de- 
scribed on the bills as “Il Bambino di sei 
anni” (“The six-year-old child”). This in- 
fant phenomenon or prodigy was born in 
America of Italian parents. He began by 
conducting in Turin concert cafés. Then he 
went to Paris and London, where he at- 
tracted attention. He practically opened the 


Costanzi season on November 8 when he 
had under his baton sixty of the best in- 


strumentalists of the Augusteo. They 
played the Overture of “William Tell,” a 
Bocherini *“Minuetto,” Beethoven’s “Eg- 
mont” (selection), the “Coronation March” 


from the “Prophet,” Grieg’s “Dwarf Dance” 
from “Peer Gynt,’ and the Overture to 
“Tannhauser.” Willy is now known here 
as the “young Mozart,” and people have 
marveled much at his precocious cleverness. 
The music critics were thoroughly satisfied 
with his work and loaded him with praise. 

Laya Machat, an American singer, was 
engaged to sing at the Adriano in Armand 
Marsick’s “Vendetta Corsa” (Corsican Ven- 
detta”), a one-act music melodrama. Miss 
Machat, who is a “soprano lirico,” took 
the part of Maia. She is already known in 
Italy, as she has sung Maestro Sgambati’s 
songs in concerts here, and she recently 
appeared in opera at Viterbo. She is a 
pupil of Signora Agnese Stame, of Rome. 

Great things have been said and written 
about the new Requiem Mass composed by 
Raffaele Caravaglios, director of the Naples 
Music School. It was heard recently in 
the church at Poggioreale. The composer 
conducied and had with him the orchestra 
of the San Carlo Theater and twenty vo- 
calists. The principal music critics of Na- 
ples have devoted considerable space to 
laudatory notices of this new ‘“Messa di 
Requiem,” by Signor Caravaglios. 

There was a Royal Gala performance in 
honor of the Italian navy at the San Carlo 
of Naples on Monday, November 11. On 
that day King Victor Emanuel III reviewed 
his fleet between Santa Lucia and Posilipo. 
The theater was crowded with people for 
the gala performance and several members 
of the royal family were present. The opera 
selected for the occasion was Puccini’s “Bo- 
heme,” with Tenor Grassi, Baritone De 
Luca and La Druetti as Mimi. Puccini’s 
music alternated with that of the “Marcia 
Reale,” which had to be repeated several 
times by the orchestra for the satisfaction 
of the — patriots who were present. 

The San Carlo only opened temporarily 
for the Royal Gala performance. This the- 
ater does not begin the season until the 
feast of St. Stephen, which comes after 
Christmas Day. Then the “Rheingold” will 
be presented. Two absolutely original op- 
eras will be given, “Melenis,” by Zan- 
donai, and the “Fedra” of D’Annunzio and 
Pizetti. WALTER LONERGAN. 





and Violinist in St. 


Recital 


St. Josepu, Mo., Nov. 14.—An intere st- 
ing concert was given here last evening at 
the Central Conservatory by three members 
of the faculty, Edwin Stodola, pianist; 
Wayne Anton Blaaha, violinist, and Flor- 
ence Beatrice King, reader. Mr. Stodola 
delighted his hearers with the Mendelssohn 
Prelude in E Minor, Rubinstein’s “Stac- 
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cato Etude” and the first movement of Bee- 
thoven’s E Flat Major (“Emperor”) Con- 
certo, in which he displayed a fine technical 
equipment and interpretative ability. The 
slow movement from the Mendelssohn 
Concerto, Schubert’s “Ave Maria,” Ga- 
briel Marie’s “La Cinquantaine” and Wieni- 
awski’s “Legende” gave Mr. Blaaha, who is 
a Sevcik punil, an opnortunity to win favor. 
With Mr. Stodola he gave a fine perform- 
ance of the Grieg Sonata, op. 8. Three 
readings by Miss King were likewise much 
enjoyed. Mr. Stodola, who is a pupil of 
the American composer-pianist, Henry 
Holden Huss, has just been engaged to 
play the first movement of the Beethoven 
“Emperor” Concerto with the symphony 
orchestra here on January I. 


NEW EDITION OF ENCYCLOPEDIA 


University Society’s Musical Publication 
Appears in Revised Form 





When the University Musical Encyclo- 
pedia made its first appearance almost a 
year and a half ago it was pointed out in 
this journal that the breadth and amplitude 
of its scope, the complete avoidance of 
stereotyped methods in its composition, its 


accuracy, readableness and abundance of 
invaluable special articles by numerous au- 
thorities made it a monumental work in 


every sense of the word. 

The encyclopedia* has just been issued 
by the University Society in a new and re- 
vised edition. On examining it one is again 
moved to reiterate all those Jaudatory 
phrases which were evoked on the previous 
occasion. It is a master creation in every 
sense of the phrase. It competes with no 
other musical encyclopedia extant, for it 
occupies a province all its own. 

The second edition has had the benefit of 
searching revision and many of the flaws 
noted in the first edition have been elim- 
inated by the editor, Louis C. Elson. The 
work has thus become even more authorita- 
tive. It is impossible, however, even in a 
second edition to render any work of such 
imposing dimensions totally free from state- 
ments which strike one as being, to use the 
vernacular, sweeping. These are for the 
most part personal opinions and are found 
in articles bearing the signatures of their 
authors. The matter then becomes an in- 
dividual expression, and, as such, can be ac- 
cepted or rejected as the réader sees fit. 

The work as a whole is eminently satis- 
factory and for the lay reader, at any rate, 
is sufficiently free from error to make it an 
invaluable addition to the music library of 
the reading public throughout the world. 


*UNIveRSITY MusIcaL ENCYCLOPEDIA. In Ten 
Volumes. Chief Editor, Louis C. Elson. Pub- 
lished by -the University Society, New York. 





“Secret of Suzanne” to Be Added to 
Metropolitan Répertoire 


Wolf-Ferrari’s charming little opera, 
“The Secret of Suzanne,” is to be added 
to the répertoire of the Metropolit: in Opera 
Company and see be the next new work to 
be staged there. Geraldine Farrar and An- 
tonio Scotti will sing the two principal 
roles and Giorgio Polacco will conduct. 
The work will be given with “Pagliacci” or 
“Cavalleria Rusticana.” It has been twice 
sung at the Metropolitan by the Chicago 
Opera Company, but never by the Metro- 
politan’s own singers. The same composer’s 
“Le Donne Curiose” was sung by the Met- 
ropolitan company last season and _his 
“Jewels of the Madonna” was given there 
by the Chicago company. 
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Eva Emmet Wycoff Scores Success with 
Cincinnati Orchestra at Akron, Ohio. 











‘EVA EMMET 


W YCOFF 


Soprano 











Akron Journal, November 28th, 1912. 

Miss Wycoff’s voice is flexible, of good quality and well 
placed. 
Akron Times, November 28th, 1912. 

Miss Wycoff has a sweet voice with a high bird-like quality and 
her numbers greatly pleased her hearers. 


Miss Wycoff is Under the Exclusive Management of 


MARC LAGEN, - - : 500 Fifth Avenue 
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NEW SONGS 


KURT SCHINDLER 


Three Sonnets of Mediaeval Italy 
(Op. 14) 
Translated by Dante Gabriel Rossetti 
1. THE LOST FALCON—(Lo Sparviero Fuggito)—13th 


Century. A lady laments for her lost lover by similitude 
of a Falcon. High. .60 


2. “THE FAIREST ONE OF ALL THE STARS’— 
(Stella Amoris)—14th Century. One speaks of the be- 
ginning of his love. High in E Minor. Medium in D 
Minor. .60 


3. SCORNED LOVE—(Apparizione)—14th Century. One 
speaks of his false lady. Medium in A Minor. Low in G 
Minor. .60 


Three English Songs 
(Op. 15) 


To Poems of Oscar Wilde, Algernon Charles Swinburne and 
George Meredith 


1. EARLY SPRING—(Magdalen Walks, Oxford). (Oscar 


Wilde.) High. 75 
2. RONDEL—(Kissing her hair). (Algernon Charles 

Swinburne.) Medium in A. Low in G. .60 
3. MARIAN—(She can be as wise as we). (George Mere- 

dith.) High in G. Medium in F. .60 


THE BIRCHEN TAPER—(Lootchinoushka)—Op. 12, 
No. 5. Song of the Russian peasant women. 75 


G. SCHIRMER, 3 East 43d Street, NEW YOR 
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‘‘THE FIREFLY”? TRIUMPH 
FOR TRENTINI AND FRIML 


Italian Soprano and Composer Share 
Honors in New York Premiére of 
New Comedy Opera 


Hammerstein Night was observed tri- 
umphantly at the Lyric Theater last Mon- 
day, when Arthur Hammerstein presented 
Emma Trentini, one of Oscar Hammer- 
stein’s former operatic songbirds, in “The 
Firefly,” with Gaetano Merola, lately con- 
ductor at Herr Oscar’s London Opera 
House, as her musical director. In the 


new comedy opera by Otto Hauerbach and 
Rudolf Friml, Miss Trentini further car- 
ried out the a la Hammerstein idea by ap- 
pearing as an Italian street singer who 
eventually became “Mme. Gianina,” prima 
donna at the London Opera House. 

Aside from the successful reappearance 
of the little soprano, the musical world 
took particular interest in the début of 
Mr. Friml as a composer of light opera, 
and this score revealed him asa new Ru- 
dolf Friml. He had successfully bridged 
that chasm which separates composition in 
the more serious forms from “production 
music.” The score is sparkling and me- 
lodious throughout, and his instrumenta- 
tion laden with color. 

Miss Trentini won the audience com- 
pletely with her vocal wealth as displayed 
in the street song, “Gianina,” and the con- 
cert waltz, “Kiss Me and ’Tis Day,” sung 
in Italian, which were Mr. Friml’s most 
notable contributions to the opera. The 
singer was less happy in her presentation 
of the: purely American songs, such as 
“When a Maid Comes Knocking at Your 
Heart,” one of the “whistling” hits of the 
opera, and “Love Is Like a Firefly,” with 
its recollections of Lincke’s “Glow Worm.” 
As a comedienne, the prima donna was de- 
lightful in her masquerading as an Italian 
boy, being convulsing in the scene where 
she is taught to walk in a sufficiently mas- 
culine manner. 

Mr. Hauerbach’s book may never gain 
many Gilbertian laurels, but it kept things 
moving at a lively pace, and his lyrics are 
excellent. In point of singing strength 
Miss Trentini’s company may not be equal 
to that which surrounded her in “Naughty 
Marietta,” but it is without the jarring ele- 
ment of lowest “low comedy,” and instead 
there was the inimitable Roy Atwell, who 
kept the audience laughing with his legiti- 
mate dry humor in the part of the “anti- 
septic’ secretary. Other successes in- 
cluded those won by the charming Audrey 
Maple and by Craig Campbell, who scored 
with his singing of “A Woman’s Smile.” 
Mr. Merola conducted in a spirited fashion, 
erring sometimes on the side of too little 
repression, in which, indeed, he followed 
the lead of the “Firefly” herself. K. S.C. 





Cincinnati “Try-out” for Operetta on 
Indian Legends 


CINCINNATI, Nov. 30.—One of the most 
interesting. amateur performances which 
has been given in Cincinnati this season 
was the presentation by the Shuster School 
of a new operetta by the talented local 
composer, Paul Bliss, entitled “The Feast 
of the Red Corn,” which is based on In- 
dian legends. The production was given at 
the Grand Opera House on Friday after- 
noon, and much credit is due those who 
prepared the work for presentation, but a 
work so cleverly written and so melodious 
deserves a “try out” more commensurate 
with its merits. Margaret Dougherty, a 
very capable lyric soprano, as queen of the 
tribe, headed the cast of seventy-two chil- 
dren. F, E. E. 


Novel French Program by Daughter of 
Francis Wilson 


A novelty at the Little Theater next 
Sunday afternoon will be a recital of 
French popular songs by the Baroness 
Huard, a daughter of Francis Wilson, she 
actor. Mme. Huard’s aim is to trace the 
popular elements that have influenced 
French musical geniuses, and to demon- 
strate that the French popular song is aot 
of necessity inartistic. 





Pittsburgh Re-engagement for Pagdin 


Walter R. Anderson has booked William 
H. Pagdin, the English tenor, to sing ““The 
Messiah” at Pittsburgh with the Mozart 
Club on December 27. This engagement 
came as a result of Mr. Pagdin’s success 
last season when singing “Faust” with the 
same organization. 





George Hamlin in All-German Program 


George Hamlin, the popular American 
tenor, appeared in a song recital at the 
New York residence of Mrs. Herter on 
November 30, with an entire German pro- 
gram devoted to Beethoven, Strauss, Wolf 
and Brahms. 
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The New York World says: 


‘‘The soprano, Miss Kerns, has 
a voice of lovely quality and 
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most pleasing and her songs 
were rendered in a very artistic 
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MUSICAL AMERICA 





GREET GODOWSKY 
AS AN OLD FRIEND 


Philadelphians Remember Pianist 
of Old—A Much Admired 
Orchestra Soloist 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 10 South Eighteenth Street, 
Philadelphia, December 2, 1912. 

HE announcement that Leopold Go- 
dowsky, the Russian pianist, was to 
appear as soloist with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, at its eighth pair of concerts 
last week, was sufficient to attract a 
great crowd of peeple to the Academy of 
Music on Friday afternoon, when every 
seat was occupied and a long line of eager 
applicants could not gain admittance. Much 
the same condition of affairs prevailed on 
Saturday evening The fame of 
Godowsky as one of Europe’s most distin- 
guished pianists, and the fact that for sev- 
eral years—1893-’94-’95—he was a resident 
of Philadelphia, as teacher at the South 
Broad Street Conservatory of Music, of 
course had much to do with the demonstra- 


tion, a'though it is a noticeable fact that 
Mr. Stokowski himself and the fine or- 


also. 


chestra of which he is the conductor possess . 


the power to attract audiences notable in 
size and enthusiasm, even when there is 
not the name of a famous solo artist to 
“draw.” 


But last Friday afternoon and Saturday - 


evening, it must be confessed, a great deal 
of the enthusiasm was attributable to the 
appearance of Godowsky, who fully justi- 
fied it all, his playing of Beethoven’s Con- 
certo, No. 4, in G Major, being an un- 
usual exhibition of the pianistic art. 
Godowsky practically eliminates technic. 
It is nothing to him, or, more truthfully 
to speak, he is so completely master of 
the instrument that the greatest of diff- 
cu'ties aré tossed aside with the utmost 
ease, and he seems scarcely to realize that 
such things as technical requirements exist. 
His playing is notable especially for its 
power, its virility and its impressiveness, 
though he proved in the Andante of the 
Beethoven Concerto that the poetic quality 
and the idealization of subtle artistic 
thought are not foreign to his musicianly 
makeup. In his encore selection, Chopin’s 
F Sharp Impromptu, he not only displayed 
his wonderful left-hand power but executed 
the rippling measures in a manner that 
might be said to rival the purling of the 
mountain brook or the trilling of a bird. 
The orchestra’s interpretation of Cesar 
Franck’s D Minor Symphony was scarcely 
less enthusiastically received. Mr. Stokow- 
ski, after being recalled several times, at 
the conclusion of the symphony, had all 
the musicians rise and share the ovation 
with him. The pretty and rollicking but 
somewhat inconsequential “Puck” Overture 
of Gustav Strube opened the program— 
being played for the first time at these 
concerts—and Weber’s captivating “Ober- 
on” Overture closed it in much the same 
spirit. A. 1s 3. 





GODOWSKY IN OPERA CONCERT 


Pianist Appears with Miss Case, Mr. 
Witherspoon and Burrian at Metro- 
politan 


A large house heard the Sunday concert 
at the Metropolitan on the evening of 
December 1, when Leopold Godowsky, 
pianist, and Anna Case, Carl Burrian and 
Herbert Witherspoon, of the opera com- 
pany, were the soloists. 

Mr. Godowsky played the Liszt E Flat 
Concerto and the Chopin “Andante Spian- 
ato et Polonaise,” adding several extras. 
He aroused his audience through a display 
of technic which must be termed phenom- 
enal. 

That Miss Case has won a place in the 
affections of opera patrons was shown by 
the reception accorded her when she ap- 
peared. An aria from Gounod’s “Mire- 
ille’ brought her vociferous approval; 
after it she sang as encore Thayer’s “My 
Laddie,” her voice just heard in brilliant 
coloratura work being splendidly exhib- 
ited in the sustained singing as_ well. 
In her “Ah, fors é lui,” from “La Travi- 
ata,” she scored again. As an encore she 
sang “Annie Laurie” to a fine harp accom- 
paniment of Carlo Salzedo. 

Mr. Witherspoon was in good voice and 
in a Verdi aria and the “Pro Peccatis” of 
Rossini discharged himself of his duties 
with credit. He, too, was encored. Less 
gratifying was the performance of the 
“Ein Schwert verhiess mir der Vater” and 
the “Siegmund’s Love Song” as sung by 
Mr. Birrian. His throaty production— 


which one may forgive in opera—becomes 
unpardonable in concert. 


The orchestral offerings were the 
“Mignon” Overture, a transcrintion for 
strings of Wagner’s “Ein Albumblatt,” 
Mendelssohn’s “Nocturne” and “Scherzo” 
from “Midsummer Night’s Dream,” and 
Liszt’s Second Rhapsody. Adolph Roth- 
meyer conducted. A. W. K. 





TOUR FOR CONTRALTO 
HONORED BY MASCAGNI 


Grace Whistler, Who Was to Have 
Sung in “Ysabeau,” Will Appear in 
Concerts Here 








—Photo by Moffett Studio 


Grace Whistler, Contralto, Who Has 
Had Foreign Operatic Successes 


Grace Whistler, contralto, who was 
chosen by Pietro Mascagni as the leading 
contralto for the American tour of his 
“Ysabeau,” has been announced for a 
concert tour of this country for this sea- 
son under the management of Haensel & 


Jones. 
Miss Whistler’s first appearance since 
her return to America was at Forest 


Hill, L. 1., where she sang for the benefit 
of the Russell Sage Settlement, on Satur- 
day, November 23. The concert was at- 
tended by a large audience, which received 
her offerings with great enthusiasm. Miss 
Whistler sang arias from “Aida” and the 
“Habanera” from “Carmen.” Her voice 
is a rich contralto with an extremely wide 
range which enables her to sing dramatic 
soprano roles. A commendable feature of 
her singing is her distinct enunciation in 
the various languages. 

Miss Whistler was also the hostess at a 
musicale and reception at her studios to 
over 250 friends and prominent musical 
persons. She was assisted in her program 
by Jeanette Christine, soprano, with whom 
she sang several duets, and Vine Howe. 
who-played the accompaniments exception- 
ally well. 


GANZ WITH KUNWALD FORCES 


Pianist and Conductor Share Honors at 
Oberlin Conservatory 


Oper_tin, O., Nov. 30—Dr. Ernst Kun- 
wald and the Cincinnati Orchestra scored 
a triumph at Oberlin last Monday evening. 
\n audience which packed the large Finney 
Memorial Chapel appreciated to the utmost 
the playing of a most splendid band of 
musicians with a conductor who fires his 
players with enthusiasm. The Overture 
to “Der Freischiitz,” the Liszt “Les Pré- 
ludes,” Wagner’s Prelude and “Liebestod” 
from “Tristan and Isolde,” and the Over- 
ture, to “Tannhauser” caused great en- 
thusiasm, and the audience refused to 
leave at the end of the overture. After 
innumerable recalls, Dr. Kunwald thanked 
the audience and responded with the “Cor- 
iolanus” Overture. 

Sharing the triumphs with the orchestra 
was Rudolph Ganz, who played the Tschai- 
kowsky B Flat Minor Concerto, giving it 
a magnificent performance. His playing 
was remarkable for its perfect lucidity 
and absolute mastery of every technical 
difficulty. He responded to his many re- 
calls with the Liszt A Flat “Liebestraum.” 





Giachetti to Return to Italy Under Sus- 
pended Judgment 


Mitan, Nov. 29—Signorita Ada Gia- 
chetti, the singer, who was recently sen- 
tenced to a year’s imprisonment as a re- 
sult of the action for defamation of char- 
acter brought -by Enrico Caruso, will be 
allowed to return to Italy soon under a 
suspended judgment. This is made pos- 
sible by an appeal of the case. Signorita 
Giachetti is still in Buenos Ayres but has 
professional engagements in this country. 
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is the result of over sixty 
years’ experience in the art 
of piano construction, and 
is today acknowledged 


Pinnacle 


Unexcelled Excellence 


Chas. M. Stieff 


Baltimore, Md. 
Established 1842 
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PITTSBURGH'S FAVOR 
FOR VERA BARSTOW 


Violinist Cordially Received—Steel 
City to Have International 
Eisteddfod in July 


PirtspurGH, Pa., Dec. 2.—The Steel City 
wi'l not lose the International Eisteddfod 
to be held next July, for the city council 
appropriating 


has passed an_ ordinance 


$5,000 to help defray the expenses, and if 


the mayor approves of its action there 
will be nothing left to quarrel about. Only 
one or two members of council voted 


against the measure. The members of the 
Pittsburgh Eisteddfod Association are 
much pleased over the result. 

Vera Barstow won new laurels as a 
violinist of exceptional merit, fo'lowing 
her New York début of a few weeks ago, 
by appearing before a Pittsburgh public 
audience at Carnegie Music Hall last week. 


Her success here, where she is so well 
and prominently known, came following 
one of the severest tests that an artist 


can face, for the really critical were pres- 
ent to pass judgment on her work. That 
they were pleased and satisfied with it 
was evidenced by the most hearty recep- 
tion which she evoked. The applause was 
merited. Miss Barstow presented a diversi- 
fied program. It ranged from the Brahms 
Sonata in G Major to Saint Lubin’s 
Sextet from “Lucia,” which was given as 
an encore. She gave evidence of possessing 
all the qualifications that a great artist 
should have. Her tone quality is beauti- 
ful and her technic most remarkable. Her 
program embraced such offerings as Kreis- 
ler’s “Caprice Viennois,” the Wilhelm) ar- 
rangement of Schubert’s “Ave Maria,” 
Schubert’s “At the Fountain,” and others. 
Mrs. J. Lawrence Litchfield, the Pittsburgh 
pianist, also appeared to advantage. Miss 
Jarstow’s encores were numerous. 





. E. S 
Alma Gluck Makes Des Moines Début 
Des Mornes, Nov. 27.—Alma_ Gluck 


made her initial bow to a Des Moines au- 
dience last Wednesday night under the lo- 
cal management of Dr. M. L. Bartlett. 
Her success was immediate and _ con- 
vincing. Not often has so representative 


an audience in this city been aroused to the 
pitch of enthusiasm produced by Mme. 
Gluck’s singing. Her program was well 
chosen, she was in her very best voice, 
and with her manifold charms she estab- 
lished a reputation which will abide here 
for some time to come. G. F. O. 


KAUFMANN SUCCESS IN OHIO 


Artistic Programs by Soprano at Ohio 
Wesleyan and Fremont Club 


Mme. Minna Kaufmann, the popular so- 
prano, returned last week from a success- 
ful tour in the Middle West, including two 
appearances in private musicales at Pitts- 
burgh and recitals in Delaware and Fre- 
mont, O. The Delaware appearance was 
in the concert course of the Ohio Wes- 
leyan School of Music, at the splendid 
new Sanborn Hall. 

In keeping with the sterling equipment 
of this Ohio institution the authorities 
have been providing a list of recitals by 
excellent artists as an aid in the musical 
culture of the students. Mme. Kaufmann, 
therefore, in making an emphatic impres- 
sion upon this audience, was passing the 
test imposed upon the singer who faces a 


discriminating audience. The _ soprano’s 
program was arranged with rare good 
taste, including a group of lieder by 


3rahms, Franz and Schubert, “Ah fors é 
lui,” from “Traviata”; a set of chansons 
in the delivery of which the singer was 
particularly happv; four Russian songs 
and five of the favorite numbers by Amer- 
ican composers. 

Before the Matinée Musicale Club, of 
Fremont, the New York artist sang the 
same program, with similar demonstra- 
tions of approval. Mrs. Otto Sand lent 
efficient aid on both occasions as Mme. 
Kaufmann’s accompanist. 


Harold Randolph Plays with Kneisels in 
Baltimore 

BALtTIMorE, Dec. 2.—The Kneisel Quar- 
tet opened the season of thamber music 
concerts at the Peabody Conservatory of 
Music, November 29, with a splendid pro- 
gram and an attendance which taxed the 
capacity of the concert hall. Special in- 
terest centered in the Brahms Piano Quin- 
tet in F Minor, with Harold Randolph at 
the piano. Each movement was given an 
artistic reading, and the artists were en- 
thusiastically recalled after the finale. The 
quartet numbers, which were the Grieg 
Quartet in G Minor and the Haydn Quar- 
tet in D Major, were likewise well re- 


ceived. W. J. R. 
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CARUSO 


is singing 


**LOVE IS MINE’’ 
(Clarence Gartner) 
This charming ballad selected by the 
great tenor as his second venture in 
English has proved a worthy successor 
to the World-Wide Success 


**FOR YOU ALONE’’ 
(Henry Geeh!) 
The first song sung in English by 
CARUSO. 

To be had of all music dealers and 
Edward Schuberth & Co., 11 East 22d 
Street, New York. 

Keys for all voices. Orchestrations 
published 
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NEW MUSIC—VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL 








LEXANDER RUSSELL has recently 
published two new concert songs 
through the John Church Company. These 
e “A Gypsy Song” and “My True Love 
Lies Asleep’* and they represent a very 
high attainment in American song-writing. 
One of the chief characteristics of Mr. 
Russell’s settings is their faithful adherence 


to the emotional nature of the poems. No 
two songs could be more decidedlv in con- 
trast than these. In “A Gypsy Song” a 
striking passage of fifths serves as an in- 
troduction. The main melody is broad and 
soaring, and original in line too. In the 
development of this theme the composer 
shows rare skill and his technic stands him 
in good stead at all times. A middle por- 
tion in a slower tempo provides a really fine 
contrast and leads back to the original sec- 
tion most satisfyingly. When the first mel- 
ody reappears Mr. Russell has a clever 
counterpoint for it in the left hand in de- 
scending tones, partly chromatic. The final 
climax 1s stirring. 

Cast in tender, warm harmonies, with 
an emotional bigness that all American 
composers are not given to feel, is the 
second song. There is that fine something 
which the Germans call Jnnigkeit, and this 
is perhaps what makes this song so lovely 
Here again the almost symphonic develop- 
ment of a theme is seen, for Mr. Russell 
is not content with stating and restating his 
ideas. Thev must grow as his song un- 
folds itself and in no work of his has he 
shown his ability to handle this situation 
more ably than in this song. 

There is a note of simple subliinity in 
the poem—which though not great poetry 
is more than average—and this is beauti- 
fully reflected in the music. Mr. Russell 
has the three great qualifications for a com- 
poser whose works are to last, first, the 
necessary musicianship; second, a fine flow 
of melody, and, last, individual harmonic 
conceptions which make his work so 
markedly original. 

Both songs are published for high and 
low voice. 

*k * * 
HE Fall publications of the house of 
30osey & Co. are far more interest- 
ing than usual, there being a number of 
songs} in them that should make their pub- 
lisher proud to be their sponsor. 

Wilfrid Sanderson, who has _ recently 
shown himself.a composer of talent, has in 
his “Corisande” done the best writing that 
the present reviewer has yet seen from his 
pen. It has emotional breadth and is more 
carefully written than his other songs are. 
It is to be had in three keys. Franco Leo- 
ni’s “The Brownies” is a gem in its adroitly 
clever manner of expression and will surely 
be a success. The ending with its piants- 
simo augmented triads is managed with 
much art and is eminently suited to the 
text. “Go, Little Song,” by Lily Cover, 
and “It Isn’t Raining Rain to Me,” by Lewis 
Carey, two songs in much the same style, 
are pretty, are refined in sentiment and 
music and as such deserve mention. 

In regular ballad style one finds Herbert 
Oliver’s “The First of June,” seit gr, >. 
Barnicott’s “The Maiden in Gray,” Cecil 
Engelhardt’s “Joy’ and Ivor Novello’s 
“Blue Eyes.” There is also a duet for so- 
prano and baritone by H. Arnold Smith, 
entitled “The Pitcher.” 


* * * 
HE unusual in music is_ always 
welcome. An interesting novelty is 
“A Modern Etude-Cycle’$ by Ludvig 


Schytte, which the Boston Music Company 
is introducing to America this year. 

Few indeed are piano-cycles and this one 
is quite individual. The composer has 
treated the matter of piano technic and its 





*Two Soncs For A Soto VoIcE witH PIANO 
ACCOMPANIMENT. ‘“‘A Gypsy Sone,” ‘My TRUE 
Love Lies Asteer.”” By Alexander Russell. Pub- 
lished by the John Church Company, New York, 


Cincinnati and London. Price, 75 and 60 cents 
each. 

+*‘CORISANDE.” Seng by Wilfrid Sanderson. 
“THe Brownies.” Song for a Medium Voice. 
By Franco Leoni. “Go Littte Sonc.” Song by 
Lily Cover. “It Isn’r Rarntnc_Ratn To_ ME.” 
Song by Lewis Carey. “THe First or JUNE.” 
Song by Herbert Oliver. “THe MAatIpEN IN 


Barnicott. “Joy.” 


” 


Grey.” Song by Reginald S. 
Song by Cecil Engelhardt. 3LUE Eyes. Song 
by Svar Novello. “THe Pitcuer.”’ Duet for 
Soprano and Baritone. By H. Arnold Smith. All 
published by Boosey & Co., New York. Price, 60 
cents each. 


$A Mopern Etupe-Cycite. “Spectat MeEtopic 
Stupiges.” For the Piano. By Ludvig Schytte 
Op. 75. Published by the Boston Music Company, 


Boston, Mass. Ten Albums. Price, $1.00 each 


acquirement in a new way and with con- 
siderable ingenuity. “Special Melodic 
Studies, Op. 75,” is the title of the first 
part, which is again subdivided into ten 
books of studies. In order, “Broken 
Chords,” “Shake and Tremolo,” “Oc- 
taves,’ “Alternation of the Hands,” 
“Rhythmic and Polyrhythmic Studies,” 
“Legato and Staccato,” “Studies for the 
Left Hand,” “Thirds and Sixths,” “Chord- 


grasps” and “Pedal Studies,’ are each 
taken up in a short volume, the album 
containing five or six studies. It is one 


of the most agreeable methods for the de- 
velopment of technic that has appeared in 
some time. 

Musically, too, there is much to praise. 
Ludvig Schytte, though not a Grieg or even 
a Sinding or Svendsen, still has a good 
claim to rank as one of the best musicians 
the North countries have produced. His 
music is always pleasing, if not profound, 
a sort of Mendelssohnian grace and charm 
pervading it. 

Teachers of the pianoforte should give 
this’ work their attention. It is indeed 
worthy of careful examination. 

x * * 


SHORT Christmas cantata with tab- 

leaux is issued by Hamilton S. Gor- 
don, New York. It is “The Child of Beth- 
lehem,”|| music by S. F. Compton, libretto 
by Margaret S. Van Der Veer, and is 
planned for use at Sunday school concerts 
and church choir entertainments. 

The music is simple and yet appropriate, 
containing solos and choruses, all written 
so as to be easily singable by young per- 
formers. The piano accompaniment is 
likewise within the ability of a fair ama- 
teur player. the tableaux are entitled 
“The Prophet,’ “The Angel and Mary,” 
“The Wise Men,” “Herod’s Court,’ “The 
Shepherds at Night,’ “The Adoration,” 
“Santa Claus Scene.” The work should 
become popular with Sunday schools 
throughout the country for performance at 
Christmas time. A note on the title-page 
tells that orchestral parts for strings, flute, 
clarinet, cornet, and trombone may be 
rented on application to the publishers. 


* * x 


EBUSSY admirers will be glad to 
know that the delightful “Petite 
Suite,”§$ original for piano, four hands, has 
been issued by A. Durand & Fils for small 
orchestra. One might be deluded into 
thinking that the French impressionist 
scored the work himself until one looked 
closely and found in small type, “Orches- 
trée par Henri Busser.” It is a highly 
creditable piece of work and the pieces are 
invested with new charm in M. Busser’s 
setting. 

“En Bateau,” frequently played in Amer- 
ica as a violin solo, is scored for flutes, 
oboes, clarinets, bassoons, horns, trumpets, 
two of each, harp, tympani (also triangle 
and cymbals) and strings and with these 
forces M. Busser has conceived lovely ef- 
fects. The “Cortége” is skillfully treated, 
with much freedom and with a firm grasp 
of its meaning. In the Menuet, one of the 
most individual of the early works of De- 
bussy—for in it one can hear a sort of 
prophecy as to what was to follow in later 
years—are likewise some excellent orches- 
tral groupings and suitable effects. The 
“Ballet,” a movement of considerable at- 
tractiveness, is scored as a ballet in an op- 
era would be and the orchestral dress 
brings out its inherent qualities better than 
the familiar piano version. 

M. Busser has peculiar notions, however, 
about one or two things. He has in the 
“Cortége” scored a pizzicato chord for the 
double basses, G-D-G, indicating that the 
two notes, upper G and D, are to be played 
by one-half of the players, while the others 
play the lower G. This is theoretically 
possible, as the two upper notes are open- 
strings, but the effect is practically nothing. 
Even the open-strings of the double-bass, 
on account of the tremendous vibration, do 
not respond with any kind of quickness 
and the effect is lost. In other parts of the 
score pizsicatt divisi are found, making the 
examiner feel that M. Busser believes that 
they do sound. But these defects are only 
incidental and can be remedied. A. W. K._ 


“Tue Cuito or BeTHLeneM.” Cantata for Use 
at Christmas. By S. F. Compton. Published by 
Hamilton S. Gordon, New York. Price, 50 cents. 

$“Petire Suite.” By Claude Debussy. Or- 
chestrated by Henri ‘Busser. Published by 
A. Durard & Fils, Paris, France. Price, Large 
Score, 15 fr. net; Miniature Score, 5 fr. net. 
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CRITIC’S VALUE FROM THE MUSICIAN’S STANDPOINT 





Cuicaco, Nov. 23.—The value of the 
music critic from the standpoint of the 
professional musician is well set forth in 
the following remarks by Walter Reller, 
director of the Sherwood Music School in 
Chicago, reprinted from a recent issue of 
the Quarterly Bulletin: 

“Why is the Critic?” So asked several 
piano students on the day following the 
recital of a European pianist of note. 
They had heard a remarkable performance 
on a Sunday afternoon, a performance 
of pronounced virtuosity. On the follow- 
ing morning the reviews were eagerly 
sought and in every case they contained ex- 
pressions of disappointment. Technical 
equipment of a high order was admitted, 
but that was all. The “message” was lack- 
ing; warmth and depth were not in evi- 
dence. So said the critics, so said others. 

In their indignation they sought their 
instructor in Harmony, whom they had 
seen in attendance. Cruel man, he agreed 
with the critics! Could the critics, asked 
they (could he, thought they, no doubt) 
begin to play those Chopin etudes with 
such brilliancy? No they could not. Then, 
how dare they presume to find fault. 

Young students, who grapple daily with 
the problem of technic, are apt to con- 
sider this the end rather than the means. 


Critics as a rule are men or women of 
achievement, are well versed in the litera- 
ture of art, have performed much, and 
heard more. When they make compari- 
sons, they do so with the great exponents 
in mind, not with what they or others 
could or might do. When we listen to 
the performance of an artist, who comes 
heralded as one of the “great,” we com- 
pare his or her work to the standard of 
Paderewski, a Busoni, a Carrefo or 
Bloomfield Zeisler, or an Ysaye or Kreis- 
ler. a Schumann-Heink or Sembrich. 

The young conductor of any visiting or- 
chestra of growing fame will be measured 
by the standard of the great Nikisch, long 
since famous. 

The reviewer, who criticises adversely 
the symphony of a famous contemporary 
composer, will measure it by the standard 
of a Beethoven, Dvorak, or Brahms. He 
may be mistaken, but he will nevertheless 
reflect his impressions. Were these im- 
pressions generally wrong, he would soon 
experience the managerial “recall.” What- 
ever else the critic may be, he is an ex- 
pert listener and his impressions, though 
not always in accordance with ours, must 
at least command our respectful considera- 
tion if we care enough to read them. 
Therefore that is, “Why is the Critic?” 





LOS ANGELES SEES 
ITS FIRST “SALOME” 


Strauss Opera ‘Pollowed with Act 
from ‘‘ Lucia ’’ as Sop to 
Popular Taste 


Los ANGELES, Nov. 18.—The musical sen- 
sation of last week in this city was the 
performance of Richard Strauss’s “Sa- 
lomé” by the Lambardi Opera Company at 
Behymer’s auditorium. Inasmuch as this 
apera rises or falls by its title actress and 
its orchestra, and inasmuch as these were 
both of unusual excellence, the perform- 
ance was labeled a great success. The box 
office man, however, gauges the success of 
a performance by other means, and he calls 
the “Salomé” performances great because 
each showed a credit of $4,000 or so on the 
right side of the ledger. 

Tarquinia Tarquini may not be the se- 
ductive damsel that certain other singers 
are in this role, and her performance may 
lack the allurements intended by the writer 
of the text, but she is an expressive singer 
and a decidedly graceful dancer. Her sup- 
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port was fairly good. The orchestra, un- 
der Bavagnoli, responded nobly to the di- 
rection of the hard-working conductor and 
presented Strauss’s complicated orchestra- 
tion in a manner totally unexpected— 
judging by the performances of other op- 
eratic orchestras which wander this way. 

One funny feature of the evening was 
the addition of the third act of “Lucia” 
after the close of the “Salomé” perform- 
ance. How was that for a sop to the 
melody-lovers! | fancy “Mephisto” will 
see a point there for his vitriolic pen to 
prick. A good many of the audience who 
did not like the prospect of such a dessert 
for a Strauss menu left at the “Salome” 
curtain. ; 

The Lambardi company has just closed a 
prosperous three weeks’ engagement under 
Mr. Behymer, the intake for the season 
being in the neighborhood of $45,000 or 
$50,000—much larger than former seasons 
of Lambardi companies. Of course, a 
good deal was due to the engagement of 
Tarquini and her appearances in the—to us 
—new roles of Conchita and Salomé. It 
may be remarked that the last of the three 
performances of “Conchita” drew only a 
small house—showing that it is not des- 
tined to be the “best seller.” 

Friday afternoon, on the same stage, the 
Dippel company presented “The Secret of 
Suzanne,” preceded by a general program. 
The company includes Angelo Boris, Albin 
Steindel, Agnes Berry, Alfredo Costa, 
Marie Cavan and George Vivian under the 
direction of Attilio Parelli, Coming in 
the midst of the Lambardi  perform- 
ances, on the heels of “Salomé,” and with 
an orchestra of eight pieces against the 
fifty of the Lambardi company, it was no 
wonder that the audience was small. The 
Mendelssohnish music of “Suzanne” pro- 
vided an enjoyable rest from the Straussic 
dissonances of the night before and the 
performance was wholly enjoyable—bar- 
ring the lack of orchestra. 

Archibald Sessions, recently returned 
from two years of study and performance 
in Paris, is back on his old organ bench at 
Christ Church. He gave a recital there 
lriday night before an interested audience. 

Second of the series of popular orches 
tral concerts offered by the local Music 
Teachers’ Association was given at the 
auditorium yesterday, with Gertrude Co- 
hen, pianist, and Fred G. Ellis, baritone, 
as soloists. The conductor was Edward 
Lebegott. One of the offerings was a beau- 


tiful overture by M. F. Mason, a local or- 
ganist, who has a pleasing gift of melody 
and a commensurate orchestra technic. 


W. F. 
EARL CARTWRIGHT’S TOUR 





Baritone to Appear with Orchestras and 
Choral Organizations 


Earl Cartwright, the baritone, who is 
making his headquarters in New York this 
season, has been engaged as one of the 
soloists at the first concert of the Boston 
Cecilia Society, Arthur Mees conductor, on 
December 19, when Wolf-Ferrari’s “La Vita 





Earl Cartwright, the Popular Baritone, 
Who Is to Sing in Various Oratorio 
Performances and Festivals 


Nuova” will be given. Mr. Cartwright has 
sung the baritone part in this work several 
times. 

In January Mr. Cartwright will sing as 
soloist with the Apollo Club, Boston, in a 
miscellaneous concert. At the Easter con- 
cert of the Handel and Haydn Society, 
Boston, Emil Mollenhauer conductor, 
“Elijah” will be given and Mr. Cartwright 
has been engaged as one of the soloists. 
He will sing with the Louis Orchestra 
on February 14 and 15. In the Spring he 
will make a tour with Stewart’s Festival 
Orchestra, this being his second tour with 
this organization. 

Mr. Cartwright is hard at work on réper- 
toire for a number of recitals which he will 
give during the present season. 





Miss Showalter Sings Aria from New 
Floridia Opera 


In her recital at Ardsley House, Brook- 
lyn, on November 25, Edna Blanche Show- 
alter gave a special program of songs by 
Schindler, Rogers, Colburn, Damrosch, 
Floridia and Moussorgski, in addition to 
arias from “Tosca,” “La Bohéme” and 
“Mignon.” The soprano was assisted by 
Pietro Floridia, in whose opera of “Pao- 
letta” Miss Showalter made her début as a 
prima donna two years ago. At this recital 
Miss Showalter sang for the first time an 
excerpt from Floridia’s new opera, “The 
Scarlet Letter.” The number chosen was 
the prayer song, and Miss Showalter’s de- 
livery of it made a deep impression. The 
singer surprised those who had considered 
her as ranking among the leading colora- 
tura sopranos but who had not suspected 
her gifts for dramatic interpretation. She 
touched the tragic note in interpretation of 
this aria with the same art which she ex- 
hibited in her lighter numbers 


New Studio for Kurt Schindler 


Kurt Schindler, the New York conductor 
and composer, has moved to his new studio 
at No. 20 East Fifty-fifth Street, where he 
will be permanently located hereafter. 
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NEW OPERA SCORES 
SUCCESS IN MILAN 


Camussi’s ‘“‘La Du Barry’’ Received 
with Demonstrative Approval 
at Its Premiere 


Mian, Nov. 11.—“La Du Barry,” a new 
opera by Ezio Camussi, has had a splendid 
success at the Lyric Theater in this city. 
Camussi is a very young composer, pupil 


of Massenet, possessed of a sure artistic 


instinct and a talent rich in promise. The 
libretto of “La Du Barry” is by Giannino 
Antona-Traversi and Golisciani. 

The opera deals with the French mon- 
archy in the reign of Louis XV up to the 
fatal year, 1792, and pictures the society 
of that time in all its frivolity and ele- 
gance, unconscious of impending disaster. 
The success of the work was apparent 
from the start and grew in impressiveness 
as the action progressed. The prelude, one 
of the best. things in the opera, was first 
to arouse applause and the melodious and 
atmospheric first act was followed by a 
long and insistent demonstration. The sec- 
ond act was twice interrupted by applause 
—especially for the warm and colorful 
music that sets forth the incident in which 
Du Barry falls into the arms of the Duke 
de Brissac. Here also there became appar- 
ent a greater intensity and variety of ef- 
fects in the orchestra so that at the end 
of the act there was a _ correspondingly 
greater intensity in the volume of applause. 

But the climax remained for the third 
act, which was the richest musically of 
them all, and for the epilogue. The third 
act contains a love duet which evoked an 
uproar of applause, and, after this act, as 
after the second, the composer, with the 
principal artists, was called four times be- 
fore the curtain. There came then the 
epilogue, preceded by a short orchestral 
interlude, in which the principal themes of 
the opera reappear, leading to the final 
catastrophe which is accentuated by vigor- 
ous and dramatically effective music. At 
the last cry of Du Barry, directed at the 
dying Brissac, the public responded with 
what amounted to an ovation for the com- 
poser. There were half a dozen curtain 
calls given in such a manner that the great 
success of the work could not be doubted. 

“La Du Barry” is an essentially lyric 
opera. The character of the libretto de- 
mands of the composer music that is in the 
main light, graceful and sentimental, never 
expressive of an intoxication of anguish 
or great passion. Camussi’s first attempt 
has been a success, but he needs more dash 
and freedom of expression. He has been 
deeply smitten with the Frencn contagion, 
like all of our young composers. 

The performance of the opera was ad- 
mirable, the orchestra, under Armani, play- 
ing with warmth and accuracy. Garbin, 
the tenor, sang exquisitely as Brissac (he 
is one of our very few tenors who really 
know how to sing) and Signora’ Tedeschi, 
as Du Barry, proved herself vocally gifted 
and well versed in her part. 

At La Scala there has been a change in 
the program. Richard Strauss’s “Salomé” 
and “Feuersnot” will be performed in the 
early season instead of Laparra’s “Haba- 
nera.” The Salomé will be Maria Labia, 
who is well known in New York and has 
sung also at the Berlin Opera. “Feuers- 
not” has never been given before in Italy. 
At the Dal Verme, “Otello,” ‘“Walkire” 
and “Manon Lescaut” are being repeated 
in turn. 

“La Fedra,” by Gabriele d’Annunzio, set 
to music by Ildebrando Pizzetti, will be 
staged at the San Carlo, Naples, during 
the season which begins on December 26 

A. PoNCHIELLI 

The sum of $25,000 collected by private 
subscription was. presented to Ernst von 
Schuch, General Musical Director of the 
Dresden Court Opera, on the occasion of 
the recent celebration of his fortieth ju- 
bilee as a conductor. 
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HIGH STANDARD AT BOSTON OPERA 


Consistently Good Performances Pr During Opening Week— 
“Boheme,” “ Butterfly,”’ ‘‘ Trovatore,” ‘‘ Tales of Hoffmann” the 
Attractions—Metropolitan Artists as Guests—Gertrude Rennysoni’s 


First Appearance 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 120 Boylston Street, 
Boston, December 2, 1912. 


VENTS at the Opera during the last 
week have left little doubt that the 
artistic standards at that institution will 
this season be higher than ever before. 
This is largely due to Mr. Russell’s excel- 
lently arranged répertoire and casts; to the 
advantages accruing from the thinning down 


of the executive staffs and the placing of 
more power in the hands of the principal 
acting directors, Mr. Caplet for the music 
and Mr. Urban for the stage. 

On Wednesday night Lucrezia Bori made 
her début in “La Bohéme,” and she re- 
peated the success which had been hers in 
New York. Her exceedingly beautiful 
voice, almost girlish, yet warm and very 
expressive, and her personality gained her 
a triumph. With Miss Bori was Léon La- 
fitte as the Rodolfo. He also, a gifted 
singer, if not more than a conventional 
actor, distinguished himself by singing with 
intelligence and coloring his tones. Fely 
Dereyne was the Musetta and her Musetta 
has long been popular and justly so with 
opera-goers in this citv. Andres de Segu- 
rola returned to Boston after an absence 
of some seasons, returned in his old form, 
even down to that monocle which adorns 
his eye, and played the part of Colline, 
monocle and all, with grace and charac- 
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teristic finish. Antonio Pini-Corsi took the 
parts of Alcindoro-and Benoit. 

On Friday evening the opera was “Ma- 
dama Butterfly,” with Emmy Destinn in 
the title rdle, Riccardo Martin as Pinker- 
ton and Giovanni Polese as Sharpless. Mr. 
Giaccone’s Goro was amusing and Mr. 
Chasseriaux, a new member this season, 
displayed a good voice in the few lines of 
the Imperial Commissioner. Elvira Lev- 
eroni was the Suzuki. 

The scenery had been revised by Mr. Ur- 
ban with good effect. In the beginning of 
the first act, especially, a new color scheme, 
a somewhat different atchitecture for this 
scene, made it at once a refreshing sight 
for the eye and a masterly combination of 
colors. Certain details of lighting will 
doubtless be adjusted by the next perform- 
ance. The stage settings were distinctive 
and picturesque, 

Mme. Destinn was agaim.an incomparable 
Butterfly. Surely no actress on the stage 
to-day can surpass her as a singer, and in 
spite of her flesh as an actress in the part. 
After the second act she was called out 
alone before the curtain. Whatever the 
passage, whether of sustained song or in 
broken dramatic speech, she was pre- 
eminent as an interpreter and her facial 
expression, her hands and all of her move- 
ment were additional indexes to the emo- 
tion of the moment. Both Mme. Destinn 
and Mr. Martin were in exceptionally good 
voice at the beginning of a season. They 
could afford to be prodigal of their vocal 


resources, and they were. Mr. Martin’s 
voice is inherently excellent. It has manly 
fiber, yet its quality is beautiful, and Mr. 


Martin uses it expressively. He has never 
been heard here before to better advantage. 
Mr. Polese’s Sharpless was a feature of 
this performance. This artist grows more 
interesting from season to season, on ac- 
count of his vocal equipment and the intel- 
ligence which informs everything that he 
does. 

At the Saturday matinée, when “The 
Tales of Hoffmann” was repeated with the 
cast of the opening night, the house had 
been sold out hours in advance of the per- 
formance. The sale was even heavier than 
that for the opening night, and this opera, 
with Mr. Urban’s remarkable stage settings, 
is surely destined to become one of the 
most remarkable features of the réper- 
toire. 

At the performance on Saturday evening 
Gertrude Rennyson was the Leonora in “Il 
Trovatore,” and Mr. Lafitte took the place 
of Enrico Areson, previously announced to 
take the part of Manrico but unfortunately 
absent from Boston knowledge and juris- 
diction since a performance of “Aida” in 
more northern latitudes some days pre- 
vious. Mr. Lafitte did all that he could 
with a role which he probably felt uncom- 
fortable in. Miss Rennyson has been well 
received in Bayreuth, and it was a pleasure 
to welcome her to Boston and to find her 
the possessor of a voice of such sweetness 
and power. It would be an even greater 
pleasure to hear her in such a role as Eltza- 
beth. The Count was Ramon Blanchart, 
who again showed his experience of the 
stage and his knowledge of traditions. Mo- 
ranzoni conducted with fire and ardor. 

O.t1n Downes. 





ALICE ELDRIDGE’S RECITAL 





Pianist Re-enters Boston Musical Field 
with Well-Played Program 


Boston, Nov. 28—Alice Eldridge re- 
entered the musical field in this city when 
she played in Steinert Hall on the evening 
of the 26th, after several seasons spent in 
study in Germany. Her program was well 
chosen and contrasted: A prelude in E 
Minor of Bach and a Sonata of Haydn; 
five of the Chopin preludes, the Nocturne 
in C Minor, the Mazurka in F Sharp 
Minor; MacDowell’s Improvisation and 
“March Wind;” Arensky’s Basso Ostinato; 
Ganz’s Etude Caprice; E. R. Noyes’s Tone- 
Poem; Debussy’s “La Fille aux Cheveux 
de Lin;” Liszt’s “Sonetto del Petracca” 
and “Rakoczy March.” There was a very 
cordial audience. 

Miss Eldridge played the music of Bach 
and Haydn with refinement and in a fin- 


ished manner. She played some of the 
preludes musically, pianistically, and dif- 
ferentiated between their styles. She 
showed her appreciation of MacDowell’s 
music, and gave a virtuoso performance of 
the “March Wind.” The obstinate bass in 
Arensky’s piece was always to be felt, and 
then she played “La Fille aux Cheveux de 
Lin” simply, as this piece should be played. 
The Ganz Caprice was also played by a vir- 
tuoso. 

Miss Eldridge showed the results of her 
work in Europe, and seemed by her earn- 
estness to give promise of finer things later 
on. She has a very considerable technic, 
a musical tone, fluency and brilliancy of 
style. 


NEWARK CHAMBER CONCERT 


Wise Choice of Program Draws Crowd 
to Opening of Series 


The first of a series of chamber music 
concerts was given in Newark on Novem- 
ber 26, under the direction of Harry Levy, 
violinist, who also played the first violin 
part of all the ensemble numbers presented. 
The program included the Haydn B Flat 
Major Quartet, played by Mr. Levy, Sicard 
Culp, Herbert Corduan and Paul Kefer, 
the Beethoven E Flat Major Piano Quar- 
tet, in which the artists were assisted by 
Howard Brockway, pianist, and _ the 
Brahms Sextet in B Flat Major, in which 
Hans Weissman, viola, and Bernard Alt- 
schuler, ’cello, were added to the ensemble. 

Newark is not a city which offers great 
inducements to managers of chamber music 
ensembles, but Mr. Levy met this difficulty 
by arranging a program of numbers not too 
familiar to Newark patrons, and the wis- 
dom of his selection became apparent in 
the almost full house which greeted the 
artists. There was a little hesitancy in at- 
tack at times in the Haydn and some minor 
faults of intonation, but the work received 
a very creditable performance. The Bee- 
thoven quintet was very well played, Mr. 
Brockway proving himself an ensemble 
performer of the highest class and no- 
where was the piano made to predominate. 
The Brahms number afforded the most sat- 
isfaction, being played with careful regard 
to the composer’s intentions, and with an 
excellent quality of tone. The playing of 
Mr. Corduan merits particular mention be- 
cause of its beautiful quality. S. W. 








Opening Concert of Bagby “Musical 


Mornings” 


For the 197th concert of his series of 
“musical mornings” at the Waldorf-As- 
toria, New York, Albert Morris Bagby in- 
troduced as his artists last Monday Pas- 
quale Amato and Alma Gluck, of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House; Mischa Elman, 
violinist, and Dr. William C. Carl, organ- 
ist. There was the usual society audience 
present for this the first concert of Mr. 
Bagby’s present series. Dr. Carl opened 
the program with the Guilmant “Wedding 
March” played at the marriage of King 
George V and the “Chanson Matinale” by 
A. Walter Kramer. Mr. Amato sang songs 
by Giordani, .Scarlatti and Durante and 
Miss Gluck included several English songs 
in her group. Mr. Elman played the Saint- 
Saéns “Introduction and Rondo Capric- 
sioso” and several other numbers and Miss 
Gluck and Mr. Amato concluded with a 
duet from “The Magic Flute.” The ac- 
companists were Arthur Rosenstein and 
Percy Kahn. 





William Simmons with Eastern Choruses 


William Simmons, the New York bari- 
tone, has been engaged for the baritone 
solo parts of Max Bruch’s “Fair Ellen” 
and “Odysseus,’ to be given by the Arion 
Society, Jules Jordan, director, in Prov?- 
dence, R. I., on December 13. He has also 
been engaged to sing the baritone part in 
Saint-Saéns’s “Christmas Oratorio” at 
Yonkers, N. Y., on December 22. He wi'l 
also be heard in Barnby’s “Rebekah” at 
Jamaica, N. Y., on Sunday evening, De- 
cember. 8. 





Public to Choose Operas for Dallas 
Season 
Datias, Tex., Nov. 30.—Edgar L. Flip- 





pen, chairman of the committee to select 
the operas to be sung at the appearance 
here of the Chicago. Grand Opera Com- 
pany next February, after a conference 
with Edward A. Faust and Guy Golter- 
man of St. Louis, has announced that the 
four performances to be given at the Co- 
liseum in Dallas, February 28 and March 
I, 1913, are to be chosen from the follow- 








ing operas: “Lucia de Lammermoor,” 
“Secret of Suzanne” (“Hansel und Gretel’’ 
and International Ballet divertissement), 
“Thais, ” “Die Walkiire,” “Natoma,” “Rigo- 
letto,” “Tristan und Isolde,” “Traviata,” 

“Le ‘Jongleur de Notre Dame,” “Carmen,” 
“Tales of Hoffmann,” “Pagliacci.” The 
music lovers of Texas and of the entire 
Southwest have been invited to communi- 
cate their choice of four operas from the 
foregoing list. Southerners generally are 
interested in this series of performances 
because Dallas will be the only city in the 
entire South in which grand opera will be 
given during the season of 1912-13, with 
the exception of Atlanta, Ga. 
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URGES A MUNICIPAL 
ORCHESTRA FOR N. Y. 


Arthur Farwell in Address Makes 
Plea for All-Year-Round 
Symphony Concerts 


Arthur Farwell, supervisor of municipal 
concerts, New York City, on Tuesday eve- 
ning addressed a gathering of men- and 
women interested and involved in public 
affairs, on “Music for the People,” at the 
house of Mrs. John MacArthur, who is 
one of the members of the Municinal Con- 
certs Committee. The object of the meet- 
ing was the furtherance of the sentiment 
looking toward a plan for municipal con- 
certs for New York throughout the year. 


Mr. Farwell said; in part: “The mes- 
sage of modern music, i. e,, since Bee- 
thoven, is given through the symphony or- 
chestra. If the greatest in music is to be 
given in the broadest way to the mass of 
the people, it must be through the medium 
of the orchestra. The phenomenal results 
in Central Park in the last three Summer 
seasons have amply demonstrated how 
much more tremendous a response is given 
to such high class orchestral concerts than 
to other existing forms of public music. It 
is not individual intellectual training that 
brings about such a response, but a peculiar 
quality of the spirit of people in the mass 
—what might be called the oversoul. The 
oversoul of the mass can understand any- 
thing in music. 

“The existing symphony concerts of the 
usual sort in American cities reach only 
about from one to three’ per cent of the 
population. In America we shall change 
all that, and democratize the greatest in 
music. We shall bring the greatest in mu- 
sic to the uplift of the mass of the people. 
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“The results which have been accom- 
plished in New York under Park Commis- 
sioner Charles B. Stover and Dock Com- 
missioner Calvin Tomkins have been ex- 
traordinary. But it must be recognized 
that political conditions change, and men 
of lesser ideals may at some time come 
into power. Therefore means should be 
taken to place the projected all-the-year- 
round municipal concerts upon some basis 
which will not be shaken by political up- 
heavals, and which stands to the people 
for music as the Metropolitan Museum 
stands for art. The great need of the 
present is a municipal symphony orchestra, 
upon the basis of a musical administration. 
Eventually there should be a great Temple 
of Music for the people.” 





Many Repetitions Demanded in Gadski 
Syracuse Recital 


Syracuse, N. Y., Nov. 29.—One of the 
most beautiful song recitals ever heard in 
Syracuse was given here on Tuesday even- 
ing by Mme. Johanna Gadski, assisted by 
Edwin Schneider, pianist. Her program 
included arias from “La Gioconda,” “Aida,” 
“Tristan and Isolde,” and groups of Ger- 
man and English songs. The applause was 
so hearty and so persistent that she re- 
peated all of her English group, and some 
of her German songs, besides giving two 
repetitions of the “Er!king” and the “Cry 
of the Valkyrie.” Mme. Gadski endeared 
herself to this public by her exquisite sing- 
ing, her gracious manner and charming 
personality. Mr. Schneider’s accompani- 
ments were delightful and also his playing 
of Debussy’s “Jardins sous la pline” and 
“Clair de lune.” ka Va RR. 





Léon Rennay in New York Recital 


Léon Rennay, the baritone, will give a 
recital at AZolian Hall, New York, on 
Thursday afternoon, December 19, at three 
o’clock. 




















Prof. Otis Bardwell Boise 


3ALTIMORE, Dec. 2.—Prof. Otis Bardwell 
soise, head of the department of harmony 
and composition of the Peabody Conserva- 
tory of Music, died at his home, No. 103 
West Franklin street, this afternoon. He 
was born in 1844 in Oberlin, O., and studied 
in Leipsic and Berlin. For many years he 
taught harmony and composition in New 
York. In 1888 he went to Berlin to teach, 
but returned iff 1901 to assume the position 
at the Peabody Conservatory which he held 
until his death. He was the composer of 
symphonic suites, cantatas, piano concertos 
and many smaller pieces, and wrote the 
books, “Harmony Made Practical” | and 
“Music and Its Masters.” 

In the Leipsic Conservatory, he studied 
under Moscheles, Wenzel and Plaidy in 
piano, and Hauptmann and Richter in com- 
position, and took a further course in 
piano under Kullak in Berlin. He was also 
in close touch with Liszt while abroad at 
this time. 

Professor Boise was a close friend of 
John D. Rockefeller and spent a_ short 
time each year on Mr. Rockefeller’s golf 
links near Augusta, Ga. 

Mr. Boise had been in his customary 
good health until last Friday, when he was 
attacked with what appeared to be only a 
mild form of grip. On Saturday he was 
seized with acute nephritis. 

Professor Boise was for eleven years the 
music critic of the Baltimore News. 

A wife and four daughters survive Pro- 
fessor Boise. The marriage of one of his 
daughters, Marian Boise, to Dr. G. Canby 
Robinson of New York, was to have taken 
place on December 7. 


Frank N. Kitz 
OsukosH, Wis., Nov. 30—Frank N. 
Kitz, a prominent musician of Oshkosh, 
died recently of a stroke of paralysis. He 
was manager of the local military band 
and was connected with several other mu- 
sical organizations. 


NEW CHORUS MAKES 
DEBUT IN NEW YORK 


Lambord Choral Society Launched 
to Promote Modern 
Compositions 


The newly-found Lambord Choral So- 
ciety of New York gave the first of a se- 
ries of matinée musicales for members and 
invited guests at the Frederic Mariner Re- 
cital Hall on Sunday afternoon. The so- 
loist was Mrs. Raymond Osburn, who sang 
two new songs by Benjamin Lambord, the 
conductor of the society, and three songs 
by Georg Henschel. Heinrich Hofmann’s 
Quartet in D Minor, op. 50, for piano, vio- 


lin, viola and violoncello, was played by 
Mrs. William Mason Bennett (piano), Elsa 
Fischer (violin), Lucie Neidhardt (viola) 
and Carolyn Neidhardt (violoncello). The 
remainder of the program included a trio 
for violin, violoncello and piano, op. 5, by 
Benjamin Lambord; Four Gypsy Songs for 
vocal quartet, op. 112, by Brahms and a 
madrigal from Mr. Lambord’s’ opera, 
“Woodstock,” in course of composition, 
The vocal quartet was composed of merm- 
bers of the society. 

This event marks the entry.of a new and 
important factor in the musical activities 
of the city. The objects of the new or- 
ganization include the study and perform- 
ance of rarely heard choral works by mod- 
ern composers, the cultivation of a serious 
appreciation of the highest forms of com- 
position and the promotion of native mu- 
sical art through the performance of mer- 
itorious works by living Americans. 
these aims might be accomplished effect- 
ively, music lovers in general are invited 
to co-operate by becoming associate mem- 
bers of the society, which meets every 
Thursday evening at No. 250 West Ejighty- 
seventh street. 

Among the patrons and invited guests 





may be mentioned Josephine Bates, Mr. 
and Mrs. Theodore C. Camp, Prof. and 
Mrs. I. J. Chaffee, Mr. and Mrs. C. B. 


Falls, Mr. and Mrs. George Fink, Mr. and 
Mrs. Montague Glass, H. W. Gray, Prof. 
R. C. Osburn, Mr. and Mrs. Frank Peteler, 
Dr. R. Van Santvoord, Mrs. Gertrude Su- 
torius, Gilda Varesi, Corinne Welsh, Mr 
and Mrs. C. D. Williams and William 
Ziegler, Jr. 





Flonzaley Quartet Warmly Welcomed 
in Detroit 


Derroit, Nov. 24.—The Flonzaley Quar- 
tet added to its laurels when it appeared 
as the second feature of the Philharmonic 
course Saturday, November 23. The com- 
ing of the quartet had been eagerly await- 
ted and the members received an ovation 
from the crowded house. The opening 
number was the’ Mozart Quartet in D Ma- 
jor, which was played with such grace, 
delicacy and rhythmical. precision as to 
evoke prolonged applause. The Tschai- 
kowsky Quartet in D Minor, however, 
seemed to be even more popular, and after 
the Andante Cantabile the members of the 
quartet were obliged to rise again and 
again to bow their acknowledgment of the 
applause. Detroit owes much to this or- 
ganization, which has done more to stim- 
ulate the growing love for chamber music 
than any other one thing. F.C. B 


Program for First Flonzaley Concert 


The first New York concert of the Flon- 
zaley Quartet will be in A®olian Hall on 
Monday night, December 9. The program 
will include the Mozart Quartet in D 
Major, No. 7, the Haydn Quartet in G 
Major, No. 1, and the Tschaikowsky Quar- 
tet in D Major. Of the latter work the 
composer wrote in his diary: “Never in 
the course of my whole life did I feel so 
flattered as when Leo Tolstoy, sitting by 
my side, listened to my ‘Andante’ while 
tears streamed down his face.” 


How Verdi Prepared for Work 


Giuseppe Verdi had the habit of rising 
early in the morning, ordinarily at 5 a. m 
After dressing he took a cup of coffee and 
descended into the garden and assisted in 
the work that the gardeners were doing. 
Like Virgil and Petrarch he took the 
greatest possible delight in his garden. It 
gave him the greatest imaginable pleasure 
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_to see upon his table the fruits that he 


himself had cultivated. At eight, with the 
stroke of the bell, he sat for breakfast, 
eating a frugal meal and drinking another 
cup of coffee. At eight-thirty he was al- 
ways seated at the piano or engaged in 
reading some literary or historical work. 
At ten-thirty came another breakfast a 
little more substantial than the first. After 
this, when he had guests he would play 
billiards for a while and then he consid- 
ered himself prepared for the work of the 
day.—The Etude. 


COULDN’T FORGIVE BARNUM 








Jenny Lind Objected to Exploitation 
Like Circus Man’s Monstrosities 


While visiting in Cannes, Mme. de Heg- 
ermann-Lindecrome, an American woman, 
friend of many European _ celebrities, 
once met Jenny Lind and was invited to her 
home, high on the mountain. 

“She received me very cordially,” re- 
lates Mme. Hegermann in her memoirs, 
just published by Harper’s, “saying, ‘I wel- 
come you to my _ bicoque, and led me 
through a few badly furnished rooms with 
hay-stuffed sofas and hard, uncompro- 
mising chairs and queer-looking tables 
painted in red and green, out on the ver- 
anda, which commanded a magnificent view 
over the sea and the Esterel Mountains. 

“IT wish you could have seen her! She 
was dressed in a white brocade trimmed 
with a piece of red silk around the bot- 
tom, a red, blousy waist covered with gold 
beads .sewed fantastically over it, perhaps 
odds and ends of old finery, and gold 
shoes! Just fancy, at 11 o’clock in the 
morning! We talked music. She hated 
Verdi and all he had made; she hated Ros- 
sini and all he had made; she hated the 
French; she hated the Americans; she 
abhorred the very name of barnum, who, 
she said, ‘exhibited me just as he did the 
big giant or any other of his monstros- 
ities.” 

“‘*But, said I, ‘you must not forget how 
you were idolized and appreciated in 
America. Even as a child I can remember 
how they worshiped Jenny Lind.’ 

“*Worshiped or not,’ she answered 
sharply, ‘I was nothing more than a show 
in a showman’s hands; I can never forget 
that.’” 





The Vienna Society of Music Lovers, 
founded in 1812, has just been celebrating 
its jubilee with a festival. 
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Minneapolis “Tribune” 


Memory does not recall a greater 
artist than Mildred Potter at any 
popular concert given by the 
Minneapolis Orchestra. Endowed 
by nature with a contralto voice of 
exceptional richness, wide and even 
range and unusual power of tonal 
coloration, this fortunate singer 
has also, in fullest measure, the in- 
tellectual perception and tempera- 
mental instinct without which no 
artist, however deft in technic, can 
attain true greatness. Singing with 
calmness, surety and restraint, she 
secures effects that surpass mere 
admiration. 


St. Paul “Pioneer Press” 


Her reception amounted to an 
ovation. She has a voice of glori- 
ous power, quality and range. It 
is a sympathetic voice, vibrant with 
fine sense and capable of a great 
variety of the finer tints of vocal 
expression. Her style denotes in- 
telligence of a high order. She is 
instinctively dramatic and sus+ 
ceptible to atmosphere. Her songs 
are broadly conceived and as 
broadly colored. 








Minneapolis “Journal” 


Mildred Potter is one of the 
greatest contraltos. She possesses 
a voice which not even Schumann- 
Heink’s surpasses in beauty, flexi- 
bility and volume. Miss Potter has 
poise, temperament, technic and a 
grand voice—all the essentials of a 
great singer. 





Minneapolis “Daily News” ° 
Such exquisite fineness of expres- 
sion, with a voice of richest quali- 
ties, makes Miss Potter’s singing 
an artistic event of years. 
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ST. PETERSBURG GAINS 
NEW OPERA ENTERPRISE 


Glazounow and Safonoff to Be “Guest” 
Conductors of “The Musical Drama” 
Established by Imperial Con- 

servatory 

St. PerersBpurG, Nov. 2.—St. Petersburg 
is soon to be enriched by a _ new 
operatic enterprise under the name of “The 
Musical Drama,” the opera house having 
been erected only recently in the building 
of the Imperial Conservatory. Lapizky, 
the former manager of the Imperial Opera 


at Moscow, is to be the director. The 
principal conductors will be Schneevoigt, 
from Finland, and a thorough young musi- 
cian, Mr. Bichter. As “guest” conductors 
there will be Glazounow and Safonoff, who 
will here make his début as an operatic 
conductor. 

The present musical season is chiefly 
concentrated in the activities of this new 
Musical Drama, the. Imperial Maria Opera 
House, the National Theater and four rival 
concert institutions. The Imperial Musical 
Society announces nine symphony concerts 
under the direction of Safonoff, Mlinarsky, 
the Polish conductor, and Mengelberg, from 
Holland, as well as five chamber concerts. 
Siloti promises fifteen symphonic evenings 
conducted by himself, Glazounow, Nikisch, 
Schuch, from Dresden, and Coates, the 
leader of the Imperial Opera. 

Kussewitzky opened the season with a 
cycle of four Tschaikowsky concerts, in 
which he proved to be a sympathetig inter- 
preter. He is also to give eight subscrip- 
tion concerts under his own leadership and 
that of Bodansky and Wendel, the German 
conductor. Count Sheremetjeff will give 
thirty-three lectures on musical history and 
fifteen historical concerts under his own 
direction and that of his general manager, 
Chessin. These lectures and concerts are 
given free for the benefit of young people. 

Throughout the country during the Sum- 
mer Glazounow festivals were given in 
honor of the composer’s thirty years of 
activity. These were conducted by the com- 
poser himself, and everywhere he received 
the heartiest kind of an ovation. He was 
especially honored at Moscow, where he 
was elected an honorary member of the 
[Imperial Conservatory. 

The attention of St. Petersburg is now 
being attracted by Ferruccio Busoni, who 
has not been heard here since 1890, when 
he won the Rubinstein Prize. He is to 
make a month’s tour of the principal towns 
of the empire. 
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Stephen Townsend in Program of Songs 
by Charles Fonteyn Manney 


sostoN, Nov. 25.—Stephen Townsend, 
the baritone, gave an evening of song at his 
residence last evening with a program 
made up exclusively of compositions by 
Charles Fonteyn Manney, the successful 
young Boston composer. Mr. Townsend 
was in a particularly happy vein and 
charmed his guests with a delightful inter- 
pretation of the Manney songs, some of 
which were entirely new to his audience. 
The program consisted of the following 
songs: 

“When Gazing in Thine Eyes So Dear,” ‘‘Dedi- 


cation,” “Comes My Love To-day,” “Yonder Now 
the Sun is Sinking,” ‘Sweetheart, Sigh No 
Mpre!” “I Care Not,” “God Give Thee Sleep!” 
“Night and Day,” “I Love, and the World is 
Mine,” “Orpheus with His Lute,” “Song of 
April,” “Daisies,” “The Blue Hills Far Away,” 
*‘May Morning,” ‘“Transformations,’’ “My Jean,” 
*‘Love’s Largess,’’ “I’m Wantin’ You, Jean,” “Be 


Near to Me,” “A Shropshire Lad” Cycle, ‘‘Love- 
liest of Trees, the Cherry,” “‘When I was One- 


and-Twenty,”” “Into My He art_an Air _ That 
Kills,”” “With Rue My Heart is Laden,” “Think 
No More!” 


New Zandonai Opera, “Melenis,” Re- 
ceived with Favor in Milan 


“Melenis,” a new opera by Riccardo Zan- 
donai, composer of “Conchita,” had_ its 
first production at the Dal Verme Theater 
in Milan on November 13, and according 
to a cable message received at the New 
York office of G. Ricordi & Co. was re- 
ceived with great favor. This is the third 
opera by this composer, who is only 
twenty-nine years old. One of Andreas 
Dippel’s novelties for the Chicago com- 
pany this season will be “Conchita,” which 
had its premiére last Spring at Covent 
Garden, London 


The Unplayed Paderewahs Works 


Most pianists of the day are so jealous 
of Paderewski, writes Henry T. Finck in 
the New York Evening Post, that they 
never play any of his compositions, al- 
though many of them are admirable and ‘the 
public would be delighted to hear them. 
Half a dozen concertos are repeated inces- 
santly, but Paderewski’s, one of the most 
inspired works of its kind, full of fine mel- 
odies and exciting rhythms, is never 
touched. 
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IN MUSIC SCHOOLS AND STUDIOS OF NEW YORK 





Tollefsen Pupiis Play Chamber Music 


The advanced violin pupils of Carl H. 
Tollefsen appeared in recital recently in 
Memorial Hall, Brooklyn, assisted by 
Henrietta Hurwitt and Mabel Wolff, 
pianists, artist pupils of Mme. Tollefsen, 
and a quartet of four violins, Arvid Vik, 
Peter Simonsen, Roswell L. Thompson and 
Elling M. Hager. In place of Miss Roth- 
well, who was ill, Mr. and Mrs. Tollefsen 
played the new violin and piano suite by 
Edmund Severn. The program, which was 
an ambitious one, was completed with en- 
tire success by the several pupils, who dis- 
played good tone and technic and musi- 
cianly schooling. 

* * x 
Concert at the Lachmund School 


At the pupils’ recital given at the Lach- 
mund Conservatory of Music, New York, 
on Friday evening of last week, an inter- 
esting program was presented by the 
Misses Weddle, Hamilton, Harrison, 
Woodhull, Mueller and Dickinson and 
the Messrs. Dohrenwend and Mrs. Hodges. 
Numbers for piano, violin and voice were 
heard. The most notable success of the 
evening was made by Mrs. Mildred Beyer- 
stedt Hodges, a Western singer who has 


been studying with Mme. Brachvogel-Hub- 
bard. Her numbers were the aria from 
Goring-Thomas’s “Nadeschda,” Mary 
Turner Salter’s “The Cry of Rachel” and 
Mrs. Beach’s “The Year’s at the Spring.” 

* kx * 
Brady Pupils Score in Charity Concert 


Two pupils of S. William Brady were 
features of a charity concert given last 
Saturday night at the Hotel Astor, New 
York, for the benefit of the Beth David 
Hospital. Maurice Cowen, accompanied 
by -Mr. Brady, sang the Prologue to “Pa- 
gliacci” and was given a well deserved ova- 
tion, his voice being rich and of warm 
color, excellent quality and of a volume such 
as could easily have filled a much larger 
hall. Rose Laurent, another pupil of Mr. 
Brady, gave a delightful rendition of Hil- 
dach’s “Der Lenz” and was enthusiastically 
applauded. Miss Laurent and Mr. Cowen 
sang the duet, “La ci darem,” from “Don 
Giovanni,” accompanied by Mr. Brady, with 
such success that it had to be repeated. 
The Bernstein Trio also contributed pleas- 
ingly to the program and Master M. Suss- 
kind showed talent in the G Minor Sonata 
of Scarlatti and MacDowell’s “Witches’ 
Dance.” 





MR. KLIBANSKY’S STAR PUPIL 


Robert Henry Perkins Ready to Make 
Operatic Début Abroad 





Robert Henry Perkins, Baritone, and 
His Teacher, Sergei Klibansky 


One of the most talented pupils who 
has come under the artistic guidance of 
Sergei Klibansky since he has been in 
America is Robert Henry Perkins. He has 
been with Mr. Klibansky for two years 
and has in that time advanced to the point 
where he is now ready to go abroad to 
make his way in the opera houses of Ger- 
many. He has a baritone voice of excel- 
lent quality, strong, vibrant and true, and 
uses it with fine effect. His teacher pre- 


sented him in a private recital some time 
last year, when he appeared an able singer. 
In the time intervening he has risen to a 
point where he may justly be classed as 
an artist. He has studied many Wagnerian 
roles and is prepared to sing the F/ying 
Dutchman, the Herald in “Lohengrin” and 
several other parts. He is preparing to 
leave for Europe in the near future. 





Florence Hinkle’s Enunciation Wins At- 
tention in Meadville 


MeApvILLE, Pa., Dec. 2.—Florence Hinkle, 
the popular soprano, gave a superior recital 
program here before a delighted audience. 
Aside from her artistic delivery of her 
numbers she won attention by making her 
self perfectly understood in English and in 
French. George W. Dixson, director of 
the Beethoven School of Music, was an able 
accompanist. Miss Hinkle’s success re- 
sulted in a re-engagement. 


Musical Development of Wales 


The geographical position of Wales, ac 
cording to London Musical Opinion, is un 
fortunate for her musical development. 
She hears little first rate orchestral music, 
by no means enough chamber music and 
only very occasional opera. She is well 
supplied with some admirable organists, 
but the remote towns and villages are de- 
prived even of this nourishment. Yet the 
Welsh people are extraordinarily assimila- 
tive; and if opportunities were afforded 
them they world quickly come into line 
with the eager and more highly trained 
music lovers of our English cities. It is 
a great mistake to assume that their in 
tense national sentiment debars them from 
appreciating the music of other nationali 
ties—the direct contrary is the case 

The second matinée musicale, under the 
direction of De Cortez Wolffungen, in the 
Washington (D. C.) Grand Opera Chorus 
Hall, engaged Mrs. Susanne Ruthardt in 
the aria from “Madama _ Butterfly,” the 
“Miserere” from “Trovatore,” and the duet 
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of the first act from the same opera, with 
Bertha Miller. Miss Miller also sang the 
aria of the Page from “Les Huguenots.” 
Mr. Wolffungen gave selections from “La 
Bohéme,” “Rigoletto” and “Pagliacci.” 





GRUPPE HERE NEXT MONTH 


Dutch ’Cellist Has Engagements from 
New York to San Francisco 


Who Will 


’Cellist, 
Arrive from Europe in January for 
Long Tour 


Paulo Gruppe, the 


That Paulo Gruppe, the young Dutch ‘cel 
list, will return to this country in January 
was definitely announced last week He 
will arrive early next month \fter con- 
cluding the tour with Pavlowa, on which 
he has had conspicuous success, he will give 
a recital, on December 17, in the Diligentia 
Saal in The Hague with a noted pianist, a 
pupil of the late Clara Kleeberg. Then, 
going to Munich, he will meet Paul Thoma, 
concertmaster of the Opera Orchestra there, 
by whom he has been invited to form a 
trio to give concerts in Germany. He will 
also meet Eugen d’Albert, who desires to 
hear him play his concerto. 

After his arrival in this country Gruppe 
will play, on January 8, for the Century 
Club in Philadelphia and will give a recital 
at Afolian Hall, New York, the middle of 
January. During February he is to play a se- 
ries of twenty concerts on the Pacific coast. 
His other engagements mclude appearances 
in Columbus, Evanston, Ill.; Grand Rapids, 
Mich.; Appleton, Wis.; Washington, D. C., 
and New York, with the Haarlem Philhar- 
monic. The coming tour, which is under 
the direction of Haensel & Jones, should be 
4% notable one, for the young ’cellist is said 
to have made great strides in his art since 
he was last heard here. His reception in 
England as soloist on the tour with Pav 
lowa has been extraordinary 

Harry R. Murrison, baritone, has given 
up his studio and choral work in Des 
Moines, [a., and accepted the directorship 
of the voice department in the conserva 
tory at Alliance, Ohio. 





NOTED ARTISTS IN 
NEW YORK MUSICALE 


Mme. Rider-Kelsey, Mr. Cunning- 
ham and Mr. Ganz Heard at 
the Ritz-Carlton 


Rider-Kelsey, soprano, Claude 


Cunningham, baritone and Rudolph Ganz, 


Corinne 


p:anist, were the participating artists in 
the musicale given by the Tuesday Salon 
at the Ritz-Carlton last Tuesday afternoon. 
The program offered was as follows: 

(a) Intermezzo, op. 118, 6, Brahms, (b) 
Capriccio, op. 76, 2, Brahms, Rhapsody in_ C 
Major, Dohnanyi, Mr. Ganz; La Ci Darem, “Don 
Giovanni,’ Mozart, Mme.  Rider-Kelsey, Mr. 
Cunningham; Du Bist Wie Eine Blume, Schu- 
mann, Waldesgesprach, Schumann, Setze Mir 
Nicht, Schumann, Sitz Ich Allein, Schumann, 
Mr. Cunningham; Die Forelle, Schubert, Die 
Mainacht, Brahms, Der Nussbaum, Schumann, 
Auftrage, Schumann, Mme. Rider-Kelsey; Sere 
nade, op. 15, Blanchet, (a) Berceuse, Chopin, (b) 
Waltz in A Flat, Chopin, Mr. Ganz; “Oh Thou 
Billowy Harvest Field,” Rachmaninoff, “I Had a 
Flower,’ Lawrence Kelly, “Gleiches Leid,” Frank 
La Forge, “Tc a Messenger,”’ Frank La Forge, 
Mr. Cunningham; “Spooks,” Frank La _ Forge, 
Waltz Song, J. Strauss, Mme. Rider-Kelsey; 
Liebesprobe, Cornelius, Der Beste Liebesbrief, 
Cornelius, Mme. Rider-Kelsey, Mr. Cunning- 
ham; (a) Serenade, op. 24, Ganz, (b) Peasant 
Dance, Ganz, (a) Liebestraum, Liszt, (b) Rakoez) 
March, Liszt, Mr. Ganz. 

It is difficult to decide whether Mme. 
Rider-Kelsey and Mr. Cunningham afford 
more pleasure in duets or in solo numbers. 
In the former their voices blend with 
matchless beauty and a rare degree of ar- 
t‘stic sympathy marks their work. Their 
pertormance of the Mozartian duet and 
the two duets by Cornelius were ex- 
quisitely beautiful in tone, intonation and 
in their perfect balance. Mme. Rider- 
Kelsey revealed her wonted crystalline 
beauty of voice in each of her songs and 
her interpretation of the Schumann, 
Br: ‘ 

Brahms and La Forge numbers was mark- 
ed by finished and subtly charming powers 
of interpretation. Mr. Cunningham’s mag- 
nificent richness and warmth of tone and 
the consummate finish of his style made 
everything he sang a sheer delight. 

_ Mr. Ganz played with amazing technical 
finish, inspiring rhythmic precision and re- 
linement of sentingent. One of the most 
enjoyable things he did was the Dohanvi 
Rhapsody, a work of invigorating energy 
and incisiveness. 

he audience applauded Mr. Ganz and 
the two singers with the utmost liberality. 
Sharing honors with them was Frank La 
Forge, whose accompaniments were models 
in all respects and whose three songs were 
among the most notable features of the 
concert. 


R. A. Saalfield, Pioneer Impresario and 
Publisher, Dies Suddenly 


R. A. Saalfield,.a former impresario and 
one of America’s pioneer music publishers, 
died on Tuesday in St: Luke’s Hospital, 
New York, after a fatal heart attack on the 
previous day. Mr. Saalfield was the inau- 
gurator of “reprint editions” of music at 
popular prices. He was identified with mu- 
sical productions in London during the 
early eighties, was identified with the tours 
of Adelina Patti and other oper itic artists 
and was one of the producers of “Erminie’ 


in New York. 


Gabriel Pierné attended the first per 
formance in Germany of his new oratorio, 
“St. Francis of Assisi,” in Augsburg, and 
was given a most demonstrative reception. 








STOKOWSKI A CONVERT TO SCORELESS CONDUCTING 





TYLES change in the manner of pre- 


senting great compositions, whether 
they be for violin, piano or orchestra. The 
soloist not so long ago almost always read 
from his music and orchestral directors, in 
the early days, directed their men trom a 
seat at the harpsichord and, later, with the 
violin bow, still holding the instrument 


Mendelssohn, it is said, was the first to 
adopt the baton and great comment was 
caused thereby It was only a few years 


ago that Safonoff, the Russian conductor 


of the New York Philharmonic, dispensed 
with the baton entirely, to the joy of com- 
mentators At last came Toscanini with 
his tremendous feats of memory and score 
less conducting, and now symphonic direct 
ors are performing like feats. 

Leopold Stokowski, the talented young 
conductor of the Philadelphia ~Orchestra, 
is the latest recruit to the ranks of the 
scoreless leaders. Said Mr. Stokowski re 
cently in answer to a query: 

“No, on the contrary, | always used a 
score until a concert last Spring in Lon- 
don. where [ was conducting the London 


Symphony Orchestra. On that occasion 
my scores were left in the taxicab which 
took me from my hotel to the Queen’s 
Hall. At the last moment, when the loss 
was discovered, | made a hasty mental re- 
view of Brahms’s First Symphony, which 
was on the program, and realizing that | 
remembered it perfectly, | decided to essay 
the performance without a score. I was 
not half way through the first movement 
before I realized that I was conducting 
with a freedom I had never felt before. 
Since then I have conducted from mem 
ory, and intend to continue doing so. I 
am convinced that it gives a freedom, an 
elasticity, a spontaneity which is bound to 
be marred by the eonstant turning of pages 
and reading of a score. Besides, so far 
as I personally am concerned, I find that 
a score is superfluous. The complete grasp 
of a work, the deep and intimate knowledge 
of detail necessary to a real conception of 
its meaning and an _ authoritative inter- 
pretation make the memorizing of it inev 
itable. If I know a work well enough to 
vive it.a worthy performance 1 know every 
note of it from memory.” . 
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FROM ‘MUSICAL AMERICA”? READERS 





In Defense of Titta Ruffo 


To the Editor of MusicaL AMERICA: 


Regarding the New York criticism of 
Titta Ruffo, I cannot refrain from entering 
a protest against the seeming consensus of 
opinion as expressed by the New York 
music critics and reprinted in your issue of 
November 23. 

In the interest of art and artistic stand- 
ards it is necessary that some exception be 
taken to the unwarranted criticisms as they 


appear. Ruffo’s voice is never a brazen 
clarion in the upper register, and these 
tones, while vibrant and commanding, are 
never forced. 

Mr. Ruffo’s style allows and proves an 
immense variety of color, as also of emo- 
tional and dramatic expression, Richard 
Aldrich to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Pray who are the disgruntled musicians in 
New York who were disappointed in Ruf- 
fo’s art, and are they competent to speak? 
Upon what ground is the imputation of de- 
ficient musical ability and vocal skill based ? 

Next comes W. J. Henderson in the Sun 
with the astounding information that Ruf- 
fo’s voice is hollow and cold in the low reg- 
ister, and, while granting that in the middle 
and upper range it is of magnificent power, 
it is not warm in quality, although it has 
vitality and dramatic value. Was Mr. Hen- 
derson suffering from indigestion that even- 
ing or was he just peevish about some- 
thing? Did his usual musical sense forsake 
him or was he suffering from a cold in the 
head which affected the auditory nerve? | 
have never before known him to make such 
an absurd criticism. He is gracious enough 
to grant further that Mr. Ruffo sings with 
great freedom and without forcing, that he 
has enormous breath support, and his con- 
trol is perfect, by which truthful admission 
he in some measure redeems himself. 

The Herald critic must be accustomed to 
listening to the roaring of lions or the bray- 
ing of herds of asses, and perhaps he con- 
siders these sounds as beautiful, for he has 
the temerity to remark that Ruffo’s voice is 
not of great volume, and that it cannot be 
called beautiful. 

Verily, fools rush in, where angels fear 
to tread. He says that Ruffo’s acting is 
crude. To add to the show of ignorance 
on the part of this delectable, he asserts 
that Mr. Ruffo’s voice has a vibrato most 
pronounced. The gentleman should know 
the difference between a_ pronounced 
vibrato (which is either an evidence of 
weakness, forcing or lack of control) and 
true delightful resonance before presuming 
to make such misstatements of facts. Mr. 
Ruffo is a great, serious and convincingly 
sincere artist to the minds of most musi- 


cians, and if he failed last Tuesday night 
to so impress one of the New York critics 
with this fact he will probably do so at 
some future time, possibly when the critic 
is in a normally receptive frame of mind. 
Very sincerely yours, 
W. WarrEN SHAW. 
Philadelphia, November 29, 1912. 


Oscar Saenger on “Fake Opera Com- 
panies” 
To the Editor of Musica America: 

Speaking of “Fake Opera Companies” : 
you ask me if a teacher can safely promise 
to place a pupil? Most emphatically—no! 

The teacher may be able to see what the 
pupil is capable of achieving under favor- 
able conditions, but to predict what he will 
do under the fluctuating circumstances that 
surround us is quite beyond ordinary 
human discernment. The teacher may 
promise to use his best efforts, when the 
pupil is prepared, to procure the desired 
position, whether it be in church, or the- 
ater, but promise, even a little church posi- 
tion, that he cannot honestly do, and no 
reputable, self-respecting teacher will place 
himself in such a false position. 

Students themselves are largely respon- 
sible for these widely advertised “Fake 
Opera Companies,’ for it is their ignor- 
ance and vanity that foster such ideas in 
the minds of these unscrupulous teachers. 
A large percentage of young people who 
rush into the ranks of aspiring singers are 
not willing to hear the truth, when it does 
not coincide with their ambitions, or their 
preconceived notions of their own vocal 
abilities. 

A little more humility on the part of 
the would-be student, a little more earnest 
seeking after real art, and the “Fake Com- 
panies” would not flourish so brazenly. 

Very truly yours, 
OscaR SAENGER. 
No. 6 East Eighty-first Street, New York, 
November 29, 1912. 


Four “C’s” Among Composers of Piano 
Studies 


To the Editor of Musicat AMERICA: 


Is it not rather a remarkable circum- 
stance that the four greatest and most 
famous composers of piano studies 
Clementi, Cramer, Czerny and Chopin— 
all bear names commencing with the let- 








ter C? There are, of course, other cele- 
brated and delightful writers of piano 
studies, such as Heller, Bertini and He- 


nselt, but the four I have mentioned are un- 
questionably by far the most illustrious. 
Yours very faithfully, 
ALGERNON 
1912. 


ASHTON. 
London, Nov. 17, 





DEDICATE NEW AUDITORIUM 


Boston Symphony and Misses van Bar- 
entzen and Kirmes in Melrose, Mass. 


Boston, Dec. 2.—The new $100,000 audi- 
torium and memorial building at Melrose 
was formally opened on the evening of 
November 28, with a concert by members 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, under 
the direction of Gustav Strube, with Aline 
van Barentzen, pianist, and Elena Kirmes, 
soprano soloist, assisting. Miss van 
Barentzen is but fifteen years of age, and 
having studied abroad since she was five 
years of age has acquired a remarkable 
technic. She won the Grand Prix at the 
Paris Conservatoire ‘at the age of eleven, 
which prize carried with it 5,000 francs, a 
grand piano, and tuition at any school of 


learning in Europe. She has also ap- 
peared as soloist with the Cologne and 
Philharmonic orchestras in Berlin. She 
has received highest praise from Saint- 


Saéns for correct interpretations of his 
works, her interpretations being original 
as she has never heard any of the great 
pianists. Miss Kirmes also possesses rare 
ability, and an evening spent with Boston 
Symphony men and talent such as that dis- 
played by the assisting artists is one which 
will be long remembered bv the music 
lovers of Melrose. 

The building is a memorial to soldiers 
and sailors of the civil war and was erected 
through contributions of the public. E. 





Opera Prospers in Portland, Ore. 


PorTLAND, OreE., Nov. 24.—With a “Car- 
men” matinée this afternoon the Lambardi 
Grand Opera Company closed one of the 
most successful opera seasons ever known 
here. From the opening night last Monday, 
when “La Bohéme” was presented, the com- 
pany has been singing to crowded houses. 
Probably the most enthusiastic reception 
was given the new Zandonai opera, “Con- 
chita,” with Mme. Tarauini in the title 
role. “Salomé” came next. 


“Tl Trovatore,” 


“Lucia di Lammermoor,” “Madama Butter- 
fly,” “Carmen,” “Cavalleria Rusticana” and 
“I Pagliacci” completed the répertoire. 

On Wednesday afternoon and evening, 
under the local management of Eugene 
Kuester, the Chicago Grand Opera Com- 
pany gave a splendid presentation of “The 
Secret of Suzanne” at the Bungalo The- 
ater. Agnes Berry, whose home is at Ta- 
coma, has many friends in Portland who 
are watching her career who enjoyed her 
splendid portrayal of the capricious wife. 
Marie Cavan, who sang the part at the 
matinée, was also well received, as were 
Alfredo Costa as the Count and Mr. Vi- 
vien, who created the part of the dumb 
servant and showed himself a master of 
facial expression. mm & 





Noteworthy “Aida” in Brooklyn 
A noteworthy performance of “ida” 
was given by the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany at the Brooklyn Academy of Music 
on November 30. The stage pictures were 
magnificently drawn, with the possible ex- 
ception of that of return of the conquer- 


ing hosts, when the array looked some- 
what formidable on the Academy stage. 
The Aida was Marie Rappold, whose voice, 
in admirable form, imparted considerable 
warmth to the character. There is a 
striking personality in the Amneris of 
Mme. Homer, but her acting was intense, 
while her vocal efforts were enthusiastically 
received. Leo Slezak displayed less ardor 
than might have been expected, but he sang 
with profound beauty of tone and excel- 
lent enunciation, as did Dinh Gilly, in the 
role of Amonasro, his conception of the 
part being highly artistic. Kossi, as the 
King, and Rothier, as Ramfis, proved sub- 
stantial additions to the cast. is +Se 





PLECTRUM ORCHESTRA CONCERT | 


Charlotte Lund Soloist with Valentine 
Abt’s Unique Organization 


Aeolian Hall held a goodly audience on 
Sunday evening, December 1, when the 
attraction was the New York Plectrum 
Orchestra, Valentine Abt, conductor. As 
its name implies, it is made up of stringed 
instruments which are plucked instead of 
bowed in performing, to which are added 
a few wood-winds, a piano and a reed- 
organ. 

Mr. Abt has skilfully drilled his play- 
ers, and dynamics, phrasing and things 
akin are shown to be not only possible 
from mandolins and banjos, but quite as 
natural as from a violin or ’cello. 

The compositions presented were Von 
Suppé’s “The Beautiful Galatea,” Strauss’s 
“Pizzicato. Polka,” Tschaikowsky’s “Chant 
Sans Paroles,” Wieniawski’s ‘“Kuiawiak,” 
Sullivan’s “The Lost Chord,” Von Suppé’s 
“Morning, Noon and Night,” Moszkow- 
ski's Serenade and Mr. Abt’s' own 
“Through Washington.” The audience 
was enthusiastic and generous in its ap- 
plause. 

As soloist appeared Mme. Charlotte 
Lund, the soprano. In Hue’s “J’ai pleureé 
en Réve,” Mrs. Beach’s “Ah, Love, But a 
Day,’ Tschaikowsky’s “Toujours a toi,” 
assisted by Eugene Bernstein at the piano, 
and an aria from Donizetti’s “Daughter of 
the Regiment,” Abt’s “Slumber On” and 
Cowen’s “A Birthday,” these accompanied 
by the orchestra, she added to the many 
excellent performances she has given in 
the past. She was encored and applauded 
to the echo. 


FOLLOWS BROTHER’S FOOTSTEPS 





Josef Adler an Able Assistant to Clar- 
ence Adler in Cincinnati 


CINCINNATI, Nov. 25.—A young Cincin- 
nati pianist who is establishing himself in 
the favor of local music-lovers is Josef 
Adler, brother of Clarence Adler, the dis- 
tinguished young pianist, now located in 
New York. Josef Adler has charge of 
the large local class which his brother 
founded and which the latter supervises 
once a month on his trips to Ohio. 

The Adler brothers resemble one another 
strikingly, both physically and musically. 
Josef bids fair to follow in his brother’s 
footsteps as a concert pianist. The recitals 
he has already given show him to be a 
pianist of splendid attainments. 





Eva Emmet Wycoff Soloist with the 
Cincinnati Orchestra 


Axron, O., Dec. 2—Eva Emmet Wycoff, 
soprano, was the soloist here with the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony Orchestra at its concert 
for the Tuesday Musical Club on Novem- 
ber 27. Her numbers were an aria from 
“Der Freischtitz” and the Bruch “Ave 
Marie.” Miss Wycoff’s voice is a flexible 
soprano of good quality and she is gifted 
with the ability to enunciate distinctly. 
Her rendition of the aria was dramatic 
and *she was recalled several times. In 
the Bruch number Miss Wycoff showed 
her voice to its greatest advantage. She 
was well supported by the orchestra un- 
der Dr. Kunwald. 








TWENTY MORE OPERATIC APPEARANCES FOR BONCI 








EXICO CITY, Nov. 28.—Alessandro 
3onci, the Italian tenor, has proved 

to be the drawing card of the operatic sea- 
son here. In place of twelve performances 
as agreed upon, Mr. Bonci appeared six- 
teen times and, because of the demands of 
the subscribers and the public, has extended 
his contract for twenty more performances 
to occur in Mexico City, San Luis Potosi, 
Monterey and Guadalajara. This will keep 
the tenor in Mexico for eight more weeks. 
During this time he will sing in “Puritani,” 
“Faust,” “Masked Ball,” “The Girl of the 
Golden West,” and “Don Pasquale.” Since 
Mr. Bonci will sing in opera in Cuba dur- 
ing April this will limit his concert en- 
gagements to February and March in the 





United States. 

Mr. Bonci has had new triumphs this 
week in “Rigoletto” and “Manon.” For 
both performances the theater was packed 
to the doors and a thriving business was 
done by the ticket speculators who ob- 
tained high prices for the seats in their 
possession. Because of his success in 
“Manon” in South America there was more 
than the usual amount of curiosity to hear 
Mr. Bonci in that opera and the per- 
formance was a remarkable triumph for 
him. This opera afforded him the oppor- 
tunity of showing the perfection of his 
style and his ability as an interpreter of 
character. In these two operas Mr. Bonci 
has been compelled to respond to many 
encores after the big scenes. 


CONCERT QUICKLY ARRANGED 


Maud Powell Plays in El Paso on Short 
Notice—A New Accompanist 


Harold O. Smith has been engaged by 
Maud Powell as accompanist for her: Pa- 
cific Coast engagements as well as those of 
Honolulu. H. Godfrey Turner, Mme. 
Powell’s manager, joined her on Novem- 
ber 26 at El Paso, Tex., and will be with 
the party during the remainder of the tour. 
Although no concert had been scheduled 
for that city by the distinguished violinist, 
a local committee prevailed upon her to 
play before she travelled westward. 

Manager Turner set about immediately 
to have the printing done, engaged a hall 
and advertised the recital liberally, with 
the result that on the next day Mme. 
Powell faced a large audience. Francis L. 
Moore, pianist, assisted her on this occa- 
sion and her program included the Men- 
delssohn Concerto in E Minor, Grieg’s G 
Minor Sonata, and pieces by Brahms- 
Joachim, Beethoven, Chopin-Powell, Hu- 
bay, Grieg-Marcosson and Wieniawski. 





Maggie Teyte’s New York Recital 


Maggie Teyte will give a song recital in 
7Eolian Hall, New York, on the afternoon 
of Monday, December 16. The English 
prima donna will include in her program 
several groups of songs by American com- 
posers, in addition to many in French. The 
recital will be somewhat on the order of 
one arranged by G. Schirmer and given by 
Miss Teyte with marked success last Sum- 
mer in London. 





Victor Herbert Wins Verdict in Sound- 
proofing Suit 


It was decided by Judge Weil in the 
Ninth Municipal Court of New York this 
week that Victor Herbert, the composer, 
need not pay a bill of $242.55 for. which 
suit was brought by a concern that “sound- 
proofed” his studio. It was demonstrated 
that sound filtered freely through the walls 
despite the work done by the plaintiff. 








Miss Marguerite 


STARELL 


Miss Starell has a voice of great beauty 
and fluent technic.—Haston Daily Express, 
Nov. 12, 1912. 

Miss Starell gave a magnificent rendition 
of the ‘‘Mad Scene’’ from Thomas’s ‘‘Ham- 
let.’’ Her yoice is a pure one, and her up- 
per register especially brilliant; her charm- 
ing stage presence and her excellent singing 
won her so many recalls that she finally re- 
sponded with the Valkyrie, in which she was 
truly heroic.—Easton Daily Free Press, Nov. 
12. 1912. : 

Miss Starell revealed so splendid a voice 
and such facility in the use of it in the brill- 
iant aria from Thomas’s ‘‘Hamlet’’ that she 
was recalled again and again, and finally 
gave that thrilling and demanding ‘‘Cry of 
the Valkyrie’’ with tremendous power and 
large effect.—Wilkes-Barre Record, Nov. 14, 
1912. 

Miss Starell, whose work with the Chicago 
Opera Company has brought her new laurels 
to add to those she has already won abroad, 
is a woman of charming presence, glowing 
with vital force, beautiful and gracious. Her 
voice is broad and free, yet always well con- 
trolled by the intelligence of its possessor— 
Miss Starell in manner and physical propor- 
tions is like Nordica, has a voice equal to 
Nordica’s two years ago, when she appeared 
here. The ‘‘Mad Scene’’ called for the use 
of all Miss Starell’s technic, but at the close, 
after a period of the most exacting vocal ef- 
fort. she had ample force in reserve to carry 
to the climax the dramatic appeal of the 
song. She was warmly applauded and re- 
sponded by repeating the closing parts of the 
number.—Binghamton Republican Herald, 
Nov. 16, 1912. 

Madame Starell enthralled 
with the ‘‘Mad Scene’’ from the 
opera ‘‘Hamlet’’ and the Valkyrie’s 
from Wagner.—The Scranton Times, 
15, 1972. -. 
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A WEEK OF OPERA IN MONTREAL 





Mme. La Palme Returns to M. Jeanotte’s Company, Appearing in 
“‘La Boheme” and ‘‘Faust’’—-Young Spanish Tenor’s Success 


ONTREAL, Can., Dec. 2—Mme. Be- 
atrice La Palme, the young Canadian 
soprano, made her re-entry into the ranks 
of the Montreal opera last week, singing 
Mimt in “Boheme” and Marguerite in 
“Faust,” and drawing large audiences on both 
occasions. Mme. La Palme is handicapped 
in her operatic work by a voice which, 
although uniformly pure and clear, is so 
consistently white that it becomes monot- 
onous in time. While she is a thorough 
student and an excellent all-round musi- 
cian, she does not possess the histrionic 
gifts in sufficiently large measure to go 
through a series of big scenes without evi- 
dences of mechanism cropping up continu- 
ally. In point of style her singing is un- 
impeachable, her phrasing is always that of 
an artist and she can be counted upon to 
sing in tune, no matter what the excuse 
for getting off pitch, but she could not 
blind the audience in “Boheme” to the fact 
that she was La Palme and not Mimi. Her 
Marguerite was much better. She showed 
more originality in this role and introduced 
some very clever business, particularly in 
the prison scene, when she gathers imag- 
inary flowers from Marguerite’s bed of 
straw. 

Senor Maris Cortada, a young Spaniard, 
who had previously sung only in a tew 
classic Italian operas like “lFavorita,’ was 
brought on from New York to sing 
Rodolfo, a part with which he was un- 
familiar and which he had no chance to 
rehearse with orchestra. But in spite of 
these handicaps he gave such a good ac- 
count of himself that everyone began to 
predict a great career for him. Cortada is 
a youngster in years and his voice, a lyric 
tenor of golden quality and admirably pro- 
duced, is too light for the Puccini music. 
But he surmounted the -obstacles in his 
path with a ,modest assurance which 
augurs well for his lasting success. Two 
nights later he had another difficult task in 
“Cavalleria Rusticana” and _ strengthened 
the favorable impression he made at first. 
The serenade to Lola, so dreaded even by 
tenors with big voices, seemed to present 
no difficulties to him and his acting in 
various moments bore the seal of real in- 
spiration. Mme. Ferrabini was the San- 
tussa, and, as usual, moved a large por- 
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tion of the feminine element in the theater 
to tears. Mme. Frances Ingram was the 
best-voiced and most natural Lola we have 
yet had. 

“Le Jongleur de Notre Dame” was put on 
with “Cavalleria” and left a mixed im- 











James Goddard, Basso Chantante of the 
Montreal Opera Company as the 
High Priest in “Aida” 


pression of good and bad behind it. M. 


Conrad as Jean acted so cleverly that one 


regretted more than ever that his voice 
can never be more than acceptable. The 
remainder of the cast included Stroesco 
(the Poet-Monk) and M. Emil Carmes 
(the Musician), the latter a Montreal boy, 
MM. Huberty, Grand and Goddard as the 
Prior, Painter and the Sculptor. M. Rid- 
dez, after exciting all Montreal with the 
brilliance of his acting in ““Herodiade” and 
in “Rigoletto,” was an impossible Boniface. 
Towards the end of the performance 
everything began to go wrong, Conrad for- 
got his lines and the whole of the last act 
limped painfully. 

Apparently M. Riddez is a singer with 
only one or two big parts. He sang Scar 
pia on Saturday night with Carmen Melis 
and Contada. He made not a few mis 
takes. Mme. Melis was the Tosca again 
and Senor Cortada’s fighting, fainting exit 
at the end of the second act and his real 
istic fall at the end of the third, as well as 
his singing in the last scene were tre- 
mendously effective. 

Charpentier’s Suite, “Impressions 
d’Italie,” and Debussy’s “Faun” were the 
big numbers at the last orchestral concert, 
conducted by Hasselmanns. 

Adeline Genée danced twice in the course 
of the week in two different theaters, but 
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Mrs. Ellen,G. Lawrence. Enthusiasm ran 
high at both performances. Such perfec- 
tion of technic, such fascination and such 
a whimsical, elfish humor had not been 
dreamed of even at the dancings of other 
famous ladies of her sect. 

George Brewer, a young organist, is 
giving a series of Saturday afternoon re- 
citals and winning the approbation of his 
fellow musicians for his ambitious pro- 
grams and his intelligent readings of them. 

K. 





SZUMOWSKA ON “CHOPIN” 


Polish Master’s. Works a Feature of 
“Romantic Music” Recital 


With a program devoted to “Romantic 
Music,” Mme. Szumowska, the prominent 
Polish pianist, gave the second of her se- 
ries of three lesson recitals at the Berkeley 
Theater, New York, on November 22, be- 
fore a much larger audience than that 
which had greeted her opening recital. The 
composers represented on the program were 
Mendelssohn, Schumann and Chopin, and 
the pianist followed her usual plan of in- 
troducing each group with a short sketch 
of the composer’s life and the message of 
his music. 

Keenest interest was manifested in her 
presentation of the works of her fellow- 
countryman, Chopin, of whom she quoted 
Balzac to the effect that Chopin was “mure 
Polish than Poland.” Mme. Szumowska 
explained the exaltation of her estimation 
of that master by her declaration, “Chopin 
is my creed.” She added that it is impos- 
sible for any one but a Pole to interpret 
the true spirit of Chopin, unless a close 
study is made of the Polish folk-songs and 
the national dance rhythms. The speaker 
also outlined interestingly the mazurka, the 
polonaise and other forms developed by 
Chopin and made his own. Likewise she 
gave helpful suggestions as to how the 
tempo rubato, so necessary in Chopin 
playing, might be attained. 

Mme. Szumowska’s selections, played 
first in fragments, with hints as to inter- 
pretation, and later performed artistically 
in recital form, were the following: 


Mendelssohn, Song without Words, G Minor, 


Minor; Schumann, ‘“Phan- 


No. 46, Scherzo, E i- 
\bends,”’ **Autschwung, 


tasiestucke:”’ “Des 


“Warum,” “Traumes Wirren;’’ Chopin, Nocturne, 
B Major, op. 62, No. 1; Two Mazurkas, op. 6, 


No. Z, and op. 33, No. 2; Prelude in A Flat 
Major; Valse, E Flat Major; Scherzo, B Flat 
Major. 

a a Se 


Popular Soloists with Sangerbund in 
Anniversary Concert 


To celebrate its fiftieth anniversary the 
Brooklyn Sangerbund began its festivities 
last Sunday afternoon with a concert at 
the Academy of. Music. The chorus, which 
was under the direction of Fred Albeke, 
was assisted ably by Mme. Kosa Olitzka, 
the contralto, and Renée Florigny, the 
Krench pianist. An _ orchestra of fifty 
pieces was also present. At the close of a 
fine program was rendered a composition 
by Max Spielter, “The German-American 
Festival Hymn,” which received an ova- 
tion. ih. Gs Be 


Buoyancy of Alma Gluck Charms Her 
Detroit Audience 


Detroit, Nov. 27.—Alma Gluck com- 
pletely captivated a large audience at her 
recital in the Armory on Tuesday evening. 
Krom the moment of her first appearance 
she had won her audience with her beauty 
and buoyancy of spirit. Scarcely any 
singer who has yet appeared here has dis- 
played so charming a manner or sung with 
so much sweetness. Miss Gluck won much 
applause for her “Chanson Indoue,” from 
the legend ‘“Sadko,” and for Cadman’s 
“From the Land of the Sky-blue Water,” 
both of which she was forced to repeat. 


E. C. B. 


New Home for Concerts in Detroit 


William Morris has assumed charge of 
the bookings for the Washington Theater, 
Detroit, Mich., and announces that he will 
particularize in concert attractions. The 
theater is now in course of construction 
and will open on Washington’s Birthday. It 
has a seating capacity in excess of 2,300 
and is located in the heart of Detroit. The 
cost for the construction of the theater 
exceeds a quarter of a million dollars. 


EMPLOYS NOVEL IDEA 
IN PROGRAM BUILDING 


Chadwick’s Students’ Concert Advances 
Orchestral Work and Three Piano 
Works with Orchestra 


Boston, Nov. 30.—George W. Chad- 
wick’s novel idea of making an entire pro- 
gram of one orchestral number and three 
works for pianoforte and orchestra, re- 
sulted last week in one of the most inter- 
esting concerts that has been heard at the 
New England Conservatory within the 
past two years. The assisting artists were 
three of the younger and highly gifted 
members of the faculty, Messrs. F. Stuart 
Mason, Richard Stevens and Frank Wat- 
son, 

The overture to “The Marriage of 
Figaro,” with which the Conservatory or- 
chestra opened the program, was followed 
by two modern French numbers written 
for piano and orchestra, Nocturne, op. 51, 
by Emile Bernard, and Second Fantasie, 
by A. Peérilhou, for pianoforte, orchestra 
and organ, with Mr. Mason at the piano. 
The latter is a noble work, broad in pro- 
portion and dramatic in style. Mr. Mason 
played it with grandeur and distinction, 
displaying not only a firm and resonant 
tone, but a feeling for form and musical 
construction that’ denotes a real musician- 
ship. 

Mr. Stevens’s palette is distinguished by 
a more delicate and subdued scale of color, 
contrasting well with the broad sweep of 
his colleague’s brush. The Saint-Saéns 
Concerto in F Major afforded him most 
satisfying moments of subtlety in phras- 
ing. His tone is mellow if not large. He 
is a lyric artist. 

Mr. Watson’s was the distinction of 
playing the only number on the program 
by an American coniposer, the Fantasy for 
Pianoforte and Orchestra, by Arthur 
Whiting, former pupil of Chadwick, to 
whom the piece is dedicated. This was 
the first time in seven years that the work 
had been heard in Boston, and its first 
performance at the Conservatory. It has 
been given twice by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. sesides a technical brilliance 
and an endowment of a poetic imagina- 
tion, Mr. Watson has the indefinable gift 
of personal magnetism that characterizes 
the successful public performer. He is a 
pianist who interests and influences his 
public, 

Mr. Chadwick betrayed a keen apprecia- 
tion of the peculiar gifts of his three 
pianists in his assignment of their re- 
spective numbers. 

The playing of the Conservatory orches- 
tra, in every section of which there is a 
large proportion of young women, is dis- 
tinctly more pleasurable than that of many 
a professional organization. 

Louise LLEWELLYN, 
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RUSSIAN NOVELTIES AT 
BOSTON OPERA CONCERT 


Excerpts from “Boris Godunow” and 
Music by Balakirew and Borodine In- 
cluded in First Sunday Program 


Boston, Dec. 2.—The first of the Sun- 
day concerts which are to take place 
throughout the remainder of the season at 
the Boston Opera House was given this 
afternoon. The program was of uncom- 
mon interest, music by modern Russians 
being its basis:- Symphonic poem, “Tha- 
mara,” Balakirew; excerpts from “Boris 
Godunow,” Moussorgsky; Plainte’ de 
Xenia, La Chanson du Cousin, Le Jeu du 
Kliest; aria of Boris, song of- Varlam; 
Capriccio. Espagnole, Rimsky-Korsakoff ; 
song, “La Princesse Endormie,” « and 
“Marches Polovtsienne” et “Danses 
Polovtsiennes” from “Prince Igor,’ Boro- 
dine. 

Four of the excerpts from “Boris Godu- 
now” were heard for the first time in this 
city, preceding the promised premiére at 
the Metropolitan. The Song of Varlam 
was sung here recently by Alfred Deng- 
hausen. Balakireff’s tone poem and Boro- 
dine’s dances were also new here. They 
formed the most interesting moments of 
the program. The march and the dances 
are superbly instrumentated. Their mu- 
sical material is either Russian folk-songs 
or music in the manner of the Russian 
folk-song, and very cleverly composed. 
Balakirew’s work is not less interesting, if 
it is less organic. It is strange to think 
that the man of all men who had the most 
influence upon the modern Russian school 
was himself not only a poor musical gram- 
marian, but one who appeared to find it 
dificult to put his own ideas into. very co- 
herent form and succession. 

The symphonic poem, “Thamara,” is full 
of brilliant ideas, of unique harmony and 
splendid orchestral effects, and there is also 
a vein of siren song in the piece, song 
which suggests truly the tale of that fear- 
ful princess who debauched for a night 
with her lovers, then fed their bodies to 
the icy stream which flowed beneath her 
windows. All of the music from “Boris 
Godunow” is strongly melodic in its char- 
acter, interesting as sheer music—some- 
what disappointing, in the opinion of many, 
as dramatic music. We must remember 
that the first piano edition of the score of 
Boris included “scenes sung and not to 
be sung in the theater,” and that the ver- 
sion used by Mr. Caplet was presumably 
that of Rimsky-Korsakoff, who after 
Moussorgsky’s death edited his score—and 
weakened it. Much of the music was 
static rather than dramatic this afternoon. 
Much of it was naive, even thin, and crude, 
undeveloped in its manner. Intimations of 
a coming Debussy, perhaps, are there. It 
is claimed that this work had very much 
to do with Debussy’s development, but it is 
also apparent that if Debussy received val- 
uable suggestions he also re-created the 
scraps of ideas as he composed and raised 
the potency to the nth power; in other 
words, did what all the supreme artists 
have done with the valuable ideas of lesser 
men than themselves. 

But the reproach of unoperatic charac- 
ter does not, at least, apply to the wild 
Song of Varlam, sung admirably by Vanni 


Marcoux. This is operatic to the core, and 
it gave great pleasure. The Spanish 
Caprice, a work of Rimsky-Korsakoff's 


younger days, is to-day commonplace and 
outmoded. It was, of course, the most 
applauded piece on the program. 

Mr. Caplet, with little time for rehearsal, 
had worked to good purpose. His orches- 
tra supported him well, so that he was re- 
called times without number in the pauses 
of the program, as were the soloists. The 
performances of Mr. Marcoux and his col- 
leagues, Mmes. Claessens, Barnes, Gautier, 
were warmly applauded at every oppor- 
tunity. O.D. 





Violin Made of a Shoe 


A French collector is the owner of one 
of the most curious violins known. It 
formerly belonged to Paganini, says 
Musical Opinion, and at first sight merely 
presents the appearance of a misshapen 
wooden shoe. Its history is curious. Dur- 
ing the Winter of 1838 Paganini was living 
in the maison de santé called “Les Néo- 
thermes,” at 48, Rue de la Victoire, Paris. 
One day a large box was brought there 
by the Normandy diligence, on opening 
which was found enclosed two inner boxes 
and, wrapped carefully in several folds of 
‘tissue paper, a wooden shoe; also a letter 
‘stating that the writer, having heard much 
of the wonderful genius of the violinist, 
begged as a proof of his devotion to music 
that he would kindly play in public on the 


ry! constructed instrument enclosed. 
Ay first Paganini felt this to be an imper- 
tinent satire and mentioned the facts 


(with some show of temper) to his friend 
the Chevalier de Baride. The latter took 
the shoe to a violin maker, who converted 
it into a remarkably sweet toned instru- 
ment. Paganini was pressed to try the 
shoe violin in public. He not only did so, 
but performed upon it some of his most 
difficult fantasias, which facts (in the 
handwriting of the great violinist) are 
now inscribed on the violin. 


RICCARDO MARTIN: COMPOSER 





Tenor’s Réle at Mendelssohn Concert— 
Mme. Hannah Popular Soloist 


With A€£olian Hall as a newly-found 
home fot its public appearances, New 
York’s veteran choral organization, the 


Mendelssohn Glee Club, gave: the first pri- 
vate concert of its season on Tuesday 
evening, with an excellent soloist in Mme. 
Jane Osborn-Hannah, the soprano, of the 
Chicago Opera Company. 

Under the inspiring baton of Clarence 
Dickinson this male chorus presented a 
variety of interesting numbers, but none 
aroused quite the enthusiasm of the “Au- 
tumn Song,” composed by the Metropolitan 
Opera tenor, Riccardo Martin, when he 
was an active: member of the club and 
sung first under the conductorship of Ed- 
ward MacDowell. The revival of this stir- 
ring glee proved most popular and the ap- 
plause continued deafeningly until the 
tenor roused the Mendelssohn audience 
to an unwonted degree of excitement by 
proceeding from his seat in the parquet 
and acknowledging the tribute on the stage. 

Another revival of timely interest was 
the “Hunting Song of the Seonee Pack,” 
by Frank Damrosch, while an “Ave 
Maria,” by Nessler, gained a_ repetition, 
and the Mark. Andrews arrangement of 
“John Peel” called forth an ovation at the 
program’s close. 

In the splendid vocalization of Mme. 
Hannah the audience took a keen delight, 
as displayed in “Im Haine,” by Mozart, 
and the Brahms “Nachtigall,” while the 
fluency of her “Pastoral,” by Cary, caused 
a demand for an encore. Her charming 
second group comprised “La Vierge a la 
Créche,” by Simon; the fantastic “Spooks,” 
by Frank La Forge, and Nevin’s “The 
Wedding Morn,” after her sterling de- 
livery of which the singer was again re- 
called. Bm. o. ©. 





Iowa Success for ’Cellist Van Vliet and 
Pianist Marie Pierik 


BuRLINGTON, I[A., Dec. 2.—The artists’ 
program given in the Congregational 
Church on Monday evening of last week, 
under the auspices of the Burlington Mu- 
sical Club, presented Cornelius Van Vliet, 
‘cellist, and Marie Pierik, pianist, in a pro- 
gram of serious music before a large audi- 
ence which received both artists with en- 
thusiasm. Mr. Van Vliet’s velvety tone 
and clean technic showed to splendid ad- 
vantage in the Valentini Sonata, with which 
the program opened, and the ensemble of 
the two artists was especially pleasing. Miss 
Pierik followed with the Scriabine Pre- 
lude for left hand, a Debussy Sarabande 
and the Moskowski Etude in double thirds, 
later adding MacDowell’s Concert Etude 
and the Schubert- Liszt “Du Bist Die 
Ruh.” Her technic was fluent and she 
maintained an atmosphere which greatly 
added to the effectiveness of her work. The 
other numbers by Mr. Van Vliet afforded 
a marked relief from the hackneyed offer- 
ings usual to ’cello recitals. There was an 
“Elegie” by Schravesande, a “Polonaise 
Fantastique” by Jeral, two Klengel arrange- 
ments from MacDowell, “A _ Deserted 
Farm” and “To a Wild Rose,” and Top- 
per’s “Tarantella.” It is hoped to have 
both artists for a return engagement. 





President Taft Leaves National Song 
for Wilson’s Consideration 


WasHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 3.—President 
Taft has decided to leave for the consid- 
eration of his successor, Woodrow Wilson, 
the question of issuing an executive order 
making a‘national anthem out of a song, 
“O Glorious Land of Liberty,” by Kurt P. 
Hirsekorn, a Brooklyn constituent of Rep- 
resentative John J. Fitzgerald, who brought 
the matter to the attention of the Presi- 
dent. 





Illness of Giulio Gatti-Casazza 


Giulio Catti-Casazza, general manager of 
the Metropolitan Opera House, was con- 
fined to his New York apartment for sev- 
eral days this week with a slight attack of 
indigestion. 





Ten-year-old Martha Yglesias, daughter 
of a former president of Costa Rica, ar- 
rived recently in New York on the way to 
her aunt’s home in New Rochelle, where 
she will study music with an ‘American 
professor. She has already mastered some 


of the most difficult piano compositions of 
the old masters. 





WESTERN MANAGERS 
DIRECT TOURS FROM 
OFFICE IN CHICAGO 























Alma and Hulda 
Impresarios, Photographed Upon Re- 
turn Voyage from Europe 


Voedisch, Western 


Alma Voedisch, a Western manager for- 
merly associated with the Minneapolis Or- 
chestra, and her sister, Hulda, have re- 
turned from a ‘trip abroad and will here- 
after make Chicago the center of their 
managerial activities. Several important 
tours are already under consideration for 
next season. 





Candidate for “Harmonica Society” 


A woman, accompanied by a boy who 
looked to be about 12 years old, entered 
the Plaza Sunday afternoon, reports the 
New York Times. 

“Is the Harmonica Society here?” 
asked. 

“Never heard of it,” 
clerk. 

“Why, sure you 
York Something 
woman explained. 

“You don’t mean 
harmonic Society?” 

“Sure; that’s it. Is it here? You see, 
here’s my little boy,” presenting the young- 
ster, who carried a large double-barreled 
mouth organ in one hand. “He plays the 
harmonica somethin’ grand, and I thought 
if the society heard him they would take 
him in.” 


she 
confessed the room 


must. It’s the New 
Harmonica Society,” the 


the New York Phil- 


Sembrich Thanksgiving Recital Charms 
Cincinnati Audience 


CINCINNATI, Nov. 30.—On Thanksgiving 
night Mme. Sembrich was heard in Emery 


Auditorium, with the assistance of Gutia 
Casini, ‘cellist, and Frank La _ Forge, 
pianist, and a delightful program was 
given. F..E. E. 





Mme. Frances Alda, the noted soprano, 
has been engaged as soloist for the concert 
of the Apollo Club, of St. Louis, on 
April 15. 


KOEMMENIGH DEBUT 
PROVES HIS WORTH 


[Continued from page 1] 








Ye, Israel,” she did her finest work of the 
evening, her high A, taken in a pure mezsa 
voce, proving her ability to surmount even 
the most difficult of vocal tests. Her work 
was heartily applauded throughout. 

What part Mendelssohn has assigned to 
the tenor voice, Mr. Althouse made the 
most of. There were freshness and purity 
of tone in his “If With All Your Hearts” 
and this was added to in the aria “Then 
Shall the Righteous Shine.” Mr. Althouse 
has one of the best tenor voices in the 
field and he handles it with taste and 
musicianly ability. He received earnest 
plaudits for his part. Miss Keyes, who has 
won for herself a notable place among 
oratorio contraltos, made her part Stand 
out with telling effect. Each of her arias 
was ably interpreted and her “O Rest in 
the Lord” won as large a round of ap- 
plause as anything in the performance. 
Her voice is rich and its quality is of a 
kind that gives complete satisfaction. The 


measures assigned the Youth were well 
sung by Miss Kruse, a young mezzo, 
whose voice seemed suited to the short 


but striking part. 











it must be recorded that Mr. Koem- 
menich handled his orchestral forces in a 
way far above the average. The accom- 
paniments were discreet, yet full-blooded. 
Frank L. Sealy presided at the organ in 
his usual capable manner. A. W.K. 





Other critical opinions of Mr. Koem- 


menich’s conducting : 


Mr. Koemmenich not only knew what he wanted 
but for the most part succeeded in obtaining the 
sought-for musical effects. The choruses were 
sung with commendable spirit, tonal quality and 
unity of ‘attack.—The World. " 


The tone quality of the chorus was excellent 
except in a few fortes, where the sopranos sounded 
forced. In piano passages the singing was most 
admirable. It was smooth, round, sonorous, 
beautifully phrased and artistically shaded. Mr. 
Koemmenich’s hand showed clearly in such work 
and the results raised pleasing expectations for 
the future.—The Sun. 


The chorus was, of course, largely familiar with 
the music, for which reason the performance 
hardly called into play all the powers of the new 
conductor. It did so to a sufficient degree, how- 
ever, to show that he is a man of experience and 
authority, able to mold a choral performance in 
accordance with his wishes and having conceptions 
well grounded and artistic.—The Times. 


The new conductor assuredly understands the 
manipulation of a mass of singers, and some of 
the effects were novel and inspiring. For in- 
stance, he started his three hundred singers with 
a perfect attack on a note sung in the most deli- 
cate manner (half voice), then the tone increased 
until each member of the chorus was sending out 
his most powerful tone, and after this climax the 
diminution commenced until the sourd fell into 
a whisper. The three hundred singers in unison 
swelled and decreased with the ease and faultless- 
ness of a single voice.—The American. 
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JULIA CULP, FAMOUS DUTCH SOPRANO, TO TOUR HERE 





NE of the notable events of the pres- 
ent music season will be the coming 

of Julia Culp, the distinguished Dutch so- 
prano, for her first American tour. Miss 


Culp, who is a liedersinger of European 
reputation, is to arrive in this country early 
in January, making her American début in 
a recital at Carnegie Hall on the afternoon 
of January 10. 

Abroad she has won the unanimous 
praise of the severest critics in Germany, 
Austria and England as an interpreter of 
the mastersongs of Brahms, Wolf, Schu- 
mann, Schubert and the other classic 


writers of songs. Her recitals are oc- 
casions of the highest importance, as her 
programs are made up with the greatest 
care and regard for artistic value. 

She will sing here in a large number of 
concerts and recitals, the former including 
appearances as soloist with the Boston 
Symphony, the Thomas Orchestra, the St. 
Louis Symphony and the Cincinnati Or- 
chestra, the latter to comprise recitals in 
all the larger cities and hearings before the 
important clubs and societies throughout 
the country. Her American tour is to be 
made under the management of Antonia 
Sawyer. 





‘DISCOVERY’? OF MASSENET 


American Woman Who Engaged Him 
to Copy Music Claims Credit 


Mme. de Hegermann-Lindencrome, an 
American by birth but a member of the 
court of Napoleon III and friend of many 
European celebrities of that time and later, 
has just published her memoirs ( Harper's) 
and has included in them numerous remi- 
niscences of musical folk. She was respon- 
sible in a measure for the discovery of 
Massenet. She had engaged the young 
man to copy a score, and she gave him the 
music and showed him to a quiet little 
room in the upper part of the house, which 
contained a piano, writing-table, nen and 
ink, etc., and left lim to his fate. 

“He came two or three times before I 
heard him play, and then it was only by 
chance that I passed through the corridor, 
and imagine my astonishment at hearing 
the most divine music issuing from the 
room where the voung man was working. 
I rushed in, saying: 

““What is that?’ 

“*Nothing,’ he answered. 

“*Nothing!’ I exclaimed. 
anything so exquisite. 

“Tt was simply 
through my head,’ 


“ar 


‘I never heard 
Do play it again.’ 
something that passed 
he answered. 

Then let something else pass -through 
your head. I must hear more,’ I said. 
Then he played, and I sat and listened to 
the most bewildering and beautiful music 
that I ever heard. . Krom that moment there 
was no more copying. What a genius 
he is!” 


George F. Boyle’s Frederick Recital 


REDERICK, Mb., 
Boyle, the pianist, 


Dec. 2.—George F 
recently gave a fine re- 
cital at the Woman’s College. The pro- 
gram consisted of the Beethoven Sonata 
in F Minor; Schumann’s “Papillons” ; 
Liszt’s “Epilogue” and Sixth Rhapsodie, 
and three of his own delightful works, 
“Morning,” “Romance” and “Serenade,” 
besides an encore number, the Chopin 
Polonaise, op. 53. Mr. Boyle evoked a 


hearty reception from a large audience, 
which appreciated to the full the rare 
artistry of the pianist. W. J. 


MR. HENSEL TO RETURN 


German Tenor Will Reappear at the 
Metropolitan in January 





London 


Street Studios, 
Heinrich Hensel as “Lohengrin” 


—Copyright Dover 


Heinrich Hensel, the Wagnerian tenor, 
who appeared in New York last Winter 
with such marked success, has filled 
an extraordinary number of engagements 
during the Summer in almost every one 
of the principal theaters in Europe. 


Mr. Hensel has just completed an en- 
gagement at.the Hamburg Opera House, 
where he appeared in thirty performances 
with sensational success. He has been en- 
gaged to sing beginning in December in 
the Monnaie at Brussels, where he will 
sing Lohengrin in German, following 
which he will go to Paris to sing at some 
Wagner evenings at the Colonne concerts. 

From January 21 until February. 17 Mr. 
Hensel will fill~his engagement at the 
Metropolitan Opera House. He has also 
been engaged for the big Spring season at 
Covent Garden in London as leading Wag- 
nerian tenor. 





America Needs National Conservatory, 
Says Ysaye 


“Afar off,” said Eugen Ysaye to Syl- 
vester Rawling, of the New York Evening 
World, “I noticed your musical progress. 
Nearby, I feel it. At my first appearance 
I recognized beneath the warmth of the 
welcome the audience accorded me a finer 
musical sense, a keener appreciation of art 
even than when I was here before. Why, 
thought I, does not this great, intelligent 
nation have more musical initiative, pro- 
duce more artists, create more works? 
And the answer was inevitable: You must 
establish a national conservatory. If you 
cannot, as we do in Europe, have such an 
institution supported by the Government, 
surely your men of great wealth will take 
pride in founding and carrying on such 
an institution.” 


Sequel to “Louise” a Symbolical Opera 


Edvina, of the Boston Opera 
Company, is authority for the statement 
that Gustave Charpentier has completed 
his opera, “Julien,” which is a sequel to 
“Louise.” The composer played the com- 


Mme. 


plete piano score over for Mme. Edvina 
just before she sailed for this country. 
This long-awaited opera makes Julien 


Louise the leading character, 
It is in large respect 
fantastic and imaginative, Mme. Edvina 
said in discussing the work with a repre- 
sentative of the Boston Post. It is sym- 
bolical and has to do with Julien’s hopes, 


rather than 
as its title indicates. 


dreams, ambitions and struggles. Lowtse 
has become the ideal toward which he 
strives, no matter whether it be in the line 


of his art or along the path of his tempta- 
tions and desires. In one act she is the 
personification of beauty—the beauty 
which the poet glimpses and which he en- 
deavors to translate into his writings. In 
another she stands for duty and goodness ; 
in another she is to Julien the cry of the 
flesh. 


A Peculiarity of Tearful Songs 


There is one great peculiarity of songs. 
The songs that make all eyes brim with 
salty tears are those that begin with a 
question, comments the New York Amer- 
ican. How many times have you heard 
weepy voices singing: “Should auld ac- 
quaintance be forgot?” If this were not 
in the form of a question, not a tear would 
be dropped over it. Everybody knows that 


4 


auld acquaintance shouldn’t be forgotten, 
unless the auld acquaintance intends to 
make a “touch.” Take another instance: 
“Oh, don’t you remember sweet Alice, Ben Bolt, 
Sweet Alice whose hair was so. brown, 


Who wept with delight when you gave her a smile, 
And trembled with fear at your frown?” 


Imagine a husband coming back from a 
day’s work in his office. As he enters: the 
house he smiles. Instantly the “missus” 
burst into a flood of tears, she is so over- 
come with delight at his smile. Before she 
can overcome the fit of weeping the din- 
ner is cold. No, we don’t believe Ben 
Bolt could ever quite forget such a girl. 


PSyeLaugr 




















Jack London, when on a recent visit to 
New York, was introduced to a musician 
in one of the popular Broadway cafés. 

“IT am a musician in a small way,” said 
London. “My musical talent was once the 
means of saving my life.” 

The musician was at once very much in- 
terested, 

“How is that?” he asked. 

“There was a great flood in the town of 
my boyhood,” explained London. “When 
the water struck our house my father got 
on a bed and floated with the stream until 
he was rescued.” 

“And you?” queried the musician. 

“Well,” smiled London, “Il accompanied 
him on the piano.”—Judge. 

* ok x 

“How is it that you never 
Green to sing any more?” 

“Well, you see, one night we coaxed and 
teased and begged and pleaded with her 


Miss 


COaX 


to favor us with a song, and after that 
we decided never to do it again.” 
“Why, did she still refuse?” 
“No, she gave in.”—Detrott ree Press 
x * 
The organist of a country church, hav- 


before a festival at the 
church, asked a friend of his—an accom- 
plished musician—to play in his stead. 
The friend consented; and, on the festi 
val day, chose the “Hallelujah Chorus,” 


ing fallen ill just 


playing full chords where the — or- 
ganist only played single notes. The 
former, of course, required far more wind. 


Presently, in the middle of the piece, the 
wind gave out. The organist waited a few 
moments; then, finding it did not come on 
again, he went round to the blower, and 
found him just going home. 

“Go on blowing,” said the organist. 

“Blowing!” said the blower. “Why 
you’re finished. Do you think I’ve been 
blowing all these years and don’t know 
how many puffs the ‘Hallelujah Chorus’ 
takes? You can’t get over me.” 
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A new organ in All Saints’ Church, 
Providence, has just been dedicated with a 
recital by John Herman Loud, of Boston. 

* * * 

Alma Gluck appeared in Holyoke, Mass., 
on December 3 in the second of a series of 
concerts inaugurated by the Board of 
Trade and the Holyoke Music Club. 

* * x 

The Alice Nielsen Concert Company and 
Louis Persinger, the American violinist, 
appeared at the Denver Auditorium on De- 
cember 3, before a vast audience. 

* * x 

Emil Ferir, first viola of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, with Rosetta Key, vocal 
soloist, appealed successfully for popular 
favor in a Providence recital last week. 

* * x 

Dorothy Miller, of Reading, Pa., has been 
giving poetic performances of Strauss, De- 
bussy, D’Indy and MacDowell programs in 
Birmingham, Ala. 

* * x 

A Thanksgiving musical service was given 
at. the First Baptist Church, Dallas, Tex., 
by Will A. Watkin, the organist and choir 
direetor, and the chorus choir, assisted by 
Mrs. F. R. Little and Zona Mae Griswold. 

* * * 

The Impromptu Musical Club of Balti- 
more enters its second season with Morti- 
mer Browning as president; Florence Hen- 
derson, secretary, and Pauline Abbott, 
treasurer. 

x * * 

The Oberlin, O., Musical Union is to 
give “The Messiah” on December 10. The 
soloists will be Rachel Frease-Green, so- 
prano; Christine Miller, contralto; Reed 
Miller, tenor, and Arthur Middleton, bass. 

i 

Ernest R. Kroeger, assisted by Louis 
Templeman, baritone, gave the first organ 
recital under the ausnices of the St. Louis 
chapter of the American Guild of Organ- 
ists last Saturday. 

x *k * 

Mme. Carrie Bridewell, the American 
contralto, sang an informal program of 
songs at a reception recently given for her 
in Portland, Ore., by her sister, Mrs. Baltis 
Allen. 


x * * 


Alma Gliick appeared with the Toronto 
Symphony Orchestra recently and intro- 
duced the “Song of the Chimes,” by Lola 
Carrier Worrell. She is using this song 
at all of her concert engagements. 

« * * 

The Brownwood Choral Society, of 
Brownwood, Tex., has been organized, 
with Herbert J. Jenny, director of the 
school of music of Daniel Baker College, 
as the conductor. 

* * * 


Arthur Hackett, the tenor, was the solo- 
ist in the presentation of Coleridge-Tay- 
lor’s “Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast” by the 
Musical Art Society in Springfield, Mass., 
on November 26. 

* * * 


John Barnes Wells, the American tenor, 
and Harriet Ware, the popular composer, 
gave a joint recital at Hartford, Conn., on 
December 2, with a program consisting 
chiefly of Miss Ware’s compositions. 

* * x 

An excellent program was given recently 
in Portland, Ore., under the auspices of the 
New York Society. The program was pre- 
sented by Adaline Bowie, pianist; Anne 
Matschinier, soprano; Carol Hand, con- 
tralto. 

S-. 8.76 

Henrietta G. Baker, supervisor of music 
in the Baltimore public schools, is a recent 
acquisition to the teaching staff of the Pea- 
body Conservatory of Music. Miss Baker 
is conducting a class in methods of teach- 
ing music in the schools. 

* * a 

The Peabody Conservatory Male Quartet 
has been organized in Baltimore for this 
season with Felix McNally, first tenor; 
James M. Price, second tenor; William G. 
Horn, first bass, and August Hoen, second 


bass. 
a 


Victor Lichtenstein and his pupils pre- 
sented an enjoyable program of music in 
their first studio recital in St. Louis last 
week. Mrs. Lichtenstein sang several num- 
bers and the prize violin pupils, Joseph 
Gill and. Saul Cohen, acquitted themselves 
with favor. 


ZS 


John McCormack, the Irish tenor, gave a 
song program .at Powers’s Theater in 
Grand Rapids, Mich., on November 27. 
The audience was enthusiastic in its re- 
ception of the tenor. Mr. McCormack was 
assisted by Mme. Charlotte Maconda, so- 
prano, and W. Spencer Clay accompanist. 

x * * 

In the first concert of the Portland, Ore., 
Philharmonic course, under the Kuester 
management, ‘the artists were Susie Fen- 
nell Piper, violinist, and Charles Derby; 
shire, baritone. Both proved most accept- 
able, and R. J. Hutchinson was an able ac- 
companist. 

* * * 

The Crescendo Club, of Atlantic City, 
started its series on “Russian Music” with 
a lecture-recital on Borodin, the composer, 
by Mrs. Robert Race and Mrs. L. Dow Bal- 
liet, with musical illustrations by Lillian V. 
Davidson, Maude Bozeth, Pearl Ketchum, 
Sara Croasdale and Ruby Cordery. 

* * x 

A newcomer in Denver’s musical colony 
is George Hammer, violinist, recently of 
Cincinnati, who was for a time concert- 
meister under Nikisch, and was associated 
with other famous directors of Europe. 
Mr. Hammer’s Denver activities will be 
devoted to solo work and teaching. 

* * * 

Arthur Hackett, tenor, was the soloist 
with the Springfield, Mass., Musical Art 
Society, Arthur H. Turner director, in its 
concert on November 26, with Coleridge- 
Taylor’s “Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast” as 
the choral feature, and Carl Busche’s “Ele- 
gie” as an orchestral novelty. 

* * * 

David - Stanley Smith, temporary con- 
ductor of the New Haven Symphony Or- 
chestra, was invited to conduct the per- 
formance of his “Natal Hymn” by the Chi- 
cago Musical Arts Society, but was obliged 
to decline owing to a conflicting concert in 
New Haven.. 

x * x 


Edward F. Hunt, basso, gave his annual 
recital in Providence, November 20, and 
satisfied a numerous audience with his ar- 
tistic program. He was assisted by Ella 
Beatrice Ball, violinist; Mme. Claudia Rhea 
Fournier, contralto; Walter E. Rogers, 
tenor; Edwina Hodgkiss, soprano, and 
Gene Ware, accompanist. 

ok *K ok 


Cowen’s “The Rose Maiden,” was given 
a splendid presentation on November 26 by 
the South Church Choral Club, of Bridge- 
port, Conn., Mrs. Elmer Beardsley, di- 
rector. Bessie Harlow presided at the or- 
gan, while the soloists were Mrs. Robert 
Martin, Mrs. Robert Hard, Joseph Wieler 
and Louis Ginand. 

x *k x 

Mme. Antoinette Szumowska, the Polish 
pianist, was a popular soloist with the New 
Haven Symphony Orchestra on December 
3, playing the Schumann Concerto in A 
Minor. This concert also marked the first 
performance of the symphonic sketch, 
“Prince Hal,” by David Stanley Smith, 
conductor of the orchestra. 

* * OK 

Fifteen thousand children are to hear 
the Arion Singing Society and the New 
York Liederkranz under the direction of 
Arthur Claassen, on December 22, in the 
Thirteenth Regiment Armory, Brooklyn. 
The Liederkranz Orchestra and Carl Schle- 
gel are also to appear. This event is be- 
ing arranged by the Brooklyn Duily Eagle, 
with the help of Mr. Claassen. 

* ok * 

The Pittsburgh Choral Union, an organ- 
ization of 120 voices, has decided to com- 
pete in the Eisteddfod to be held at Co- 
Iumbus, O., on New Year’s Day. The di- 
rector is James Stephen Martin. This is 
the same organization that will compete 
in the International Eisteddfod to be held 
in Pittsburgh next July. 

* * * 

Klaw & Erlanger presented “Eva,” a mu- 
sic drama in three acts, by Glen MacDon- 
ough, from the original of Willner & Bo- 
dansky, with music by Franz Lehar, at 
Atlantic City, November 28, for the first 
time in this country. Hugo Reisenfeld, 
formerly chorusmaster and first violin’ of 
the Manhattan Opera House, conducted the 
orchestra. 

* ok * 


At a recent piano recital of George F. 
Boyle, pianist, of Baltimore, of the Pea- 
body Conservatory faculty, the program in- 


- Helen 





cluded four of his own compositions dedi- 
cated to four of his students at the con- 
servatory. They were “Berceuse,” to Selma 
Tiefenbrun; “Serenade,” to Marguerite 
James; “Waltz,” to Avery Baker, and “Ro- 
mance,” to Jane Wood. 

* ok + 


With an attendance that completely filled 
Memorial Hall, Providence, November 22, 
the Apollo Club of Boston made its second 
appearance before a Providence audience 
in the first concert of the Students’ Course 
arranged by the Providence Musical Asso- 
ciation, of which Mrs. Lucy H. Miller is 
treasurer. A well contrasted program was 
rendered under the able direction of Con- 
ductor Emil Mollenhauer. 

OK * ns 

Florence Austin, violinist, will deliver her 
lecture on the violin and its music on De- 
cember 10, at the Crane Normal Institute, 
Potsdam, N. Y., and three times in New- 
ark, N. J., during December and January. 
Miss Austin presents many interesting and 
valuable facts about the violin and its 
music in these lectures and illustrates them 
in a manner which demonstrates we'l her 
knowledge of the instrument. 

x * x 


The third annual concert and reception 
of the St. Cecilia Guild of Organists took 
place in Cathedral Hall, Boston, on No- 
vember 21. Among those who took part 
were James Ecker, pianist; Edward Sulli- 
van, baritone; Ida McCarthy, pianist; 
Mahler, soprano, and William 
O’Brien, tenor. The program comprised 


works by Chopin, Leoncavallo, Buck, 
Schulz-Evler, Verdi, Parker and Puccini. 
* * &* 


The Detroit Tuesday Musicale in its sec- 
ond morning concert gave a most interest- 
ing program of French compositions, un- 
der the direction .of Alice May Harran. 
The program was presented by Mrs. Lloyd 
A. Beardsley, Phyllis Gabell, Elizabeth H. 
Bennett, Theodosia Eldridge, Marie Mar- 
garet Heinemann, Mrs. Helen’ Burr- 
Brand, Minnie E. Caldwell, Ada Gordon 
and Harriet J. Ingersol. 

ok * *K 

A delightful concert was given recently 
in Montclair for the benefit of the Mont- 
clair Day Nursery by Mrs. Letha L. Good- 
ell and Mrs. Robert Theodore Rodger, so- 
pranos; Winifred Young, pianist; Herman 
Hupfeld, violinist; F. Luqueer Shackleford, 
tenor, and Oscar Haase and H. B. Keese, 
accompanists. Miss Young; daughter of 
Walter S. Young, the organist and vocal 
teacher, displayed a positive technic and 
a dainty style in her piano numbers. 

* x 

A successful promenade concert was 
given recently in Salt Lake City under the 
auspices of the music section of the Ladies’ 
Literary Club. The program was under the 
direction of Mrs. Eugene R. Palmer, who 
gave an interesting paper on “American 
Women Composers,” with musical illustra- 
tions. Of special interest was the obbligato 
composed by George Skelton for Mrs. Pal- 
mer’s lullaby, “Little Rosebud,” which was 
sung by Mrs. C. C. Snyder. 

x * x 

The Roanoke Woman’s College of Salem, 
Va., held its first faculty recital recently. 
The participants were Hazel Irene Schmid, 
reader; Nelle F. Hartman, soprano, and 
Adah D. Merkley, pianist. Mrs. Merkley 
played Beethoven’s “Moonlight” Sonata 
and a group of pieces by Schulhoff, Chopin 
and Liszt and Miss Hartman sang several 
songs by Schubert, Meyerbeer, Arditti, 
Kjerulf and Luckstone. The work of the 
artists was well received by a large audi- 
ence. 

* * x 

Barrington Branch, who was graduated 
from the Peabody Conservatory of Music 
in 1908, has returned to Baltimore after 
an absence of two years in Europe. He 
will appear as piano soloist with the 
Women’s Philharmonic Chorus in Balti- 
more in January. At the Peabody Con- 
servatory he studied under Director Harold 
Randolph. In Berlin he was a student of 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch, and in Vienna of Leo- 
pold Godowsky. After a year in America 
he will return to Europe for a concert tour. 

* * * 


William Kottman has been chosen as the 
tenor of the new First Baptist Church 
Quartet in Pittsburgh and the indications 
are that this church will have one of the 
best choirs in the city in its new $275,000 
edifice: Mr. Kottman is the president of 
the Wilkinsburg, Pa., Choral Society and 
a member of the Monday night choir of 
the Western Theological Seminary. He 
has been a member of the German Evan- 
gelical Protestant Church choir in Pitts- 
burgh. 


x * * 


In the third morning concert of the Tues- 
day Musicale of Detroit, given December 
3, Tartini’s Sonata in G Minor, for violin 
and piano, was played by Mrs. Samuel 
Mumford and Frederika Moebs. “Mary’s 
Lullaby,” Chadwick, and “Christmas 
Hymn” (17th Century) were sung by the 
Chaminade Quartet. The Andante con 
variazioni of Haydn was given by Flor- 





ence M. Crosette and Mrs. Farrand Lewis 
sang “No Candle Was There and No 
Fire,” Liza Lehmann, and “Mary, the 
Mother of Jesus,” Paul Bliss (from the 
cycle “Mary”). The accompanist was Mrs. 


Mumford. 
x * * 


Julius Hopp, organizer of The Wage 
Earners’ Theater Leagues and The The- 
ater Center for Schools, has arranged with 
the Century Theater in New York to give 
a series of concerts for the purpose of 
bringing the best of music within the reach 
of the working people and the public 
schools of Greater New York associated 
with the above movement. There will also 
be concerts in the Madison Square Gar- 
den of which the next will be held on Jan- 
uary 5. The Russian Symphony Orchestra, 
under the leadership of Modest Altschuler, 
will play at all of the concerts, a perma- 
nent co-operation between Mr. Altschuler 
and Mr. Hopp having been brought about. 


* * * 


Kappa Chapter, Phi Mu Alpha Frater- 
nity of the Peabody Conservatory of 
Music, Baltimore, gave a buffet supper at 
the Florestan Club on Friday evening of 
last week in honor of Carl Gantvoort, 
baritone soloist of the Robin Hood Opera 
Company playing in the city. Mr. Gant- 
voort is a member of the Eta Chapter of 
Cincinnati and has taken much interest in 
the fraternity affairs. Another guest of 
honor at the supper was Percy J. Burrell, 
the Supreme President of Phi Mu Alpha. 
Mr. Burrell is a member of Alpha Chapter 
of Boston and is in the city as Pageant 
Master of the “Pageant of Darkness and 
Light” now being given at one of the local 
play houses. 

x * * 


The Tollefsen Trio, Carl H. Tollefsen, 
violin; Mme. Schnabel-Tollefsen, pianist; 
Paul Kéfer, cellist, gave three concerts for 
the Brooklyn Institute on November 19, 21 
and 23 at the Huntington, Garden City 
and Jamaica branches. The program in 
each case contained the Boellmann Trio 
in G Major, the Edmund Severn Suite for 
Violin and Piano (new), the Schutt Trio, 
op. 51, a menuet by Mozart and a Godard 
Scherzo, both for trio. The organization 
has played for the past several seasons 
many concerts for the Institute, and wili 
this year provide even a greater number of 
programs. Because of its sterling work 
the trio, and the individual members as 
soloists, have won the admiration of the 
audiences. 

* *k x 


The amount of public interest shown in 
the free lectures on music, given under the 
auspices of the Board of Education of New 
York, continues to give proof of their 
value. Among the lecturers of the current 
week Thomas Whitney Surette, of the 
American Society of University Extension 
Teaching, who continued his series on 
“Wagner,” with particular reference to 
“Die Walkiire.” Frances Haubiel Pratt 
lectured on “Grieg’s Interpretation of Ib- 
sen’s ‘Peer Gynt’”; Bertie K. Shipley on 
“Songs and Stories of America’s Pioneers 
and Tennessee Mountaineers.” Other sub- 
jects and lecturers were: “Patriotic Songs 
and War Songs,” Kate S. Chittenden; “Na- 
tionality and Music,” Edmund Severn; 
“Abt Vogler: The Supreme English Poem 
on Music,” Alfred W. Martin; “Songs of 
Shakespeare,” Mrs. Henrietta Speke- 
Seeley; “Grieg and Norwegian Music,” 
Margaret Anderton; “The Story of the 
Violin,” Dr. Edwin C. Broome. 
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Changes and additions to this schedule should 
reach. the office of Mustcat America not later 
than Friday of the week preceding the date of 
publication. 


Individuals 
Althouse, Paul—New York, Dec. 29. 
Barrére, George—Belasco Theater, New 
York; Dec. 9; Trenton, N. J., Dec. 13; 


Orange, N. J., Dec. 13. 


Beddoe, Mabel—New York (Waldorf-As- 
toria, Dec. 19. 


Beddoe, Dan—Syracuse, Dec. 22. 


Benedict-Jones, Pearl—New York, Dec. 18; 
Yonkers, N. Y., Dec. 22. 

Berry, Benjamin E.—Boston, Jan. 9; Yonk- 
ers, N. Y., Jan. 4. 

Bispham, David—Vancouver, B. C., Dec. 9; 
Victoria, Dec. 10; North Yakima, Wash., 
Dec. 12; Seattle, Dec. 13; Portland, Ore., Dec. 
15; Forest Grove, Dec. 16; Salem, Dec. 19. 

Chapman-Goold, Edith—Stamford, Dec. 18. 

Cheatham, Kitty—Brooklyn, Dec. 6; Welles- 
ley, Mass., Dec. 7; Millbrook, N. Y., Dec. 9; 
Mt. Vernon, Dec. 11. 


Clément, Edmond—Boston, Dec. 25; Boston, 
Jan. 9; New York (A®golian Hall), Jan. °7. 

Connell, Horatio—Boston, Dec. 8; Lowell, 
Mass., Dec. 9; Wausau, Wis., Dec. 11; Grand 
Rapids, Mich., Dec. 12; Appleton, Wis., Dec. 
13: Knoxville, Ill., Dec. 14; Lafayette, Ind., 
Dee. 16; Notre Dame, Ind., Dec. 18. 


Croxton, Frank—Orange, N. J., Dec. 8. 


David, Annie Louise—Arlington, N. J., 
Dee. 7. 
DeMoss, Mary WHissem—Trenton, N. J., 


Dee. 12. 
De Treville, Yvonne—Washington, Dec. 8. 
Hall, New York, 


Easley, Donna—®olian 


Dec. 9. 

Eldridge, Alice—Springfield, Mass., Dec. 16. 

Galston, Gottfried—New York, Dec. 6; (Re- 
cital), New York, Dec. 12; Chicago, Dec. 15; 
Cedar Rapids, Dec. 16; San Francisco, Dec. 
20, 22. 

Ganz, Rudolph—Urbana, Dec. 6; Ft. Wayne, 
Dee. 9; Ann Arbor, Dec. 10. 

Genee, Adeline—Philadelphia, Dec. 6; Hart- 
ford, Dec. 9; Providence, Dec. 10; Worcester, 
Dee. 12; Springfield, Dec. 14; Bridgeport, 
Dec. 16. 

Gluck, Alma—Mozart Society, 
Dec. 7; Baltimore, Dec, 13. 

Godowsky, Leopold—Chicago, Dec. 6, 7, 9; 
Cambridge, Dec. 12; Boston, Dec. 13, 14. 
New York, Carnegie Hall, Dec. 28; New 
York, Metropolitan Opera House, Dec. 29. 


New York, 


Grimson, Bonarios—Jersey City, Dec. 10. 

Gruppe, Paulo—Philadelphia, Jan. 8. 

Hallock, Mary—St. Catharines, Dec. 6; 
Port Huron, Mich., Dec. 11; Danville, IlL., 
Dec. 13; Louisville, Ky., Dec. 18. 


Hannah, Jane Osborn—Jackson, Miss., 
Dec. 10. 

Hudson-Alexander, Caroline—New York 
City, Dee. 10; Brooklyn, N. Y., Dec. 11; 


Providence, R. I., Dec. 12; Boston, Dec. 19. 
Jaeger, Clara Marie—New York, Dec. 19. 
Kaiser, Marie—Washington, Dec. 8; Ridge- 

wood, N. J., Jan. 31. 

Kerns, Grace—Princeton, N: J., Dec. 9; 
Brooklyn, Dec. 13; Philadelphia, Dec. 14; 
Yonkers, N. Y., Dec. 22; Worcester, Dec. 26; 
Concord, Jan. 30. 

Keyes, Margaret—Minneapolis, Dec. 6. 

Knowles, R. G.—New York (Carnegie Hall), 
Dec. 9; Quebec, Dec. 12, 13; Montreal, Dec. 
16; Toronto, Dec. 17, 18; Ottawa, Dec. 20, 21. 

Kreisler, Fritz—Brooklyn Institute of Arts 
and Sciences, Dec. 6; Carnegie Hall, New 
York, Dec. 9. 

LaRoss, Earle—Myerstown, Pa., 
Pennsburg, Pa., Dec. 13. 

Lund, Charlotte—Erie, Pa., Dec. 9. 


Mannes, David—Lakeville, Conn., Dec. 6; 
Bryn Mawr, Pa., Dec. 13; New York (Belasco 
Theater), Dec. 16; Montclair, N. J., Dec. 17; 
Cedarhurst, L. I., Dec. 31; (Belasco Theater), 


Dec. 12; 


New York, Jan. 19; Williamstown, Mass., 
Jan. 30. 
Mannes, Clara—Lakeville, Conn., Dec. 6; 


Bryn Mawr, Pa., Dec. 13; New York (Belasco 
Theater), Dec. 15; Montclair, N. J., Dec. 17; 
Cedarhurst, L. I., Dee. 31; (Belasco Theater), 
New York, Jan. 19; Williamstown, Mass., 
Jan. 30. 


Martin, Frederic—Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Dec. 
17; Troy, N. Y., Dec. 18; Elizabeth, N. J., 
Dec. 19; Boston, Dec. 22; Pittsburgh, Dec. 27. 

McCormack, John—Saginaw, Mich., Dec. 6; 
Trenton, N. J., Dec. 9; New York, Mozart 
Society, Dec. 18. 

Miller, Reed—Orange, N. J., Dec. 8; Ober- 
lin, O., Dec. 10; Elizabeth, N. J., Dec. 17; 
New York, Dec. 26, 28. 

Miller, Christine—Camden, N. J., Dec. 6; 
Massillon, O., Dec. 9; Oberlin, Dec. 10; Ft. 


Dodge, Ia., Dec. 17; Evanston, Ill., Dec. 19, 
20; New York City, Dec. 26, 28; Philadelphia, 
Dec. 30. 

Miller, Selden—Wilmington, Dec. 7; Wash- 
ington, Dec. 9; Baltimore, Dec. 9; New York, 
Dec. 11; Philadelphia, Dec. 12; Brooklyn, Dec. 
13; Wellesley, Dec. 16; Boston, Dec. 17; Cam- 
bridge, Dec. 17. 

Namara-Toye—Urbana, Dec. 6; St. 
Dec. 13; New York, Dec. 19. 

Nichols, Mr. and Mrs. John W.—Chicago, 
Dec. 18. . 

Nielsen, Alice—Kansas City, 
Louis, Dec. 10; Omaha, Dec. 12... 

Nordica, Mme.—Austin, Dec. 6; Milwaukee, 
Dec. 15; Chicago, Dec. 19 (Grand Opera). 


Pagdin, William H.—Albany, Dec. 11; Bos- 
ton, Dec. 22; Jamestown, Jan. 17. 


Paul, 


Dec. 6; St. 


Persinger, Louis—Cincinnati, Dec. 6, 7; 
Chicago, Dec. 8; Fremont, Neb., Dec. 10; 
Kansas City, Dec. 12; St. Louis, Dec. 13, 14: 
Toledo, Dec. 18; New York, Dec. 22; A®olian 
Hall, New York, Jan. 14. 

Potter, Mildred—Hamilton, N. Y., Dec. 12; 
Buffalo, Dec. 19; Boston, Dec. 22, 23; Bridge- 
port, Jan. 8; Ft. Wayne, Jan. 22; Jersey City, 
Jan. 24; Concord, Jan. 29, 30; Englewood, 
N. J., Jan: 31. 

Quesnel, Albert—Brooklyn, 
York, Dec. 14. 


Rappold, Marie—Brooklyn, Jan. 30. 

Rogers, Francis—New York (Schola Can- 
torum), Dee. 11; New York (Carnegie 
Lyceum), Dec. 15; New York, Dec. 17. 

Russell, Alexander—Newark, N. J., Dec. 19. 

Scharwenka, Xaver—Keokuk, Dec. 9; Em- 
metsburg, Dec. 12; Fargo, Dec. 16; St. Paul, 
Dec. 17; Minneapolis, Dec. 290. 

Schelling, 
York, Dee. 6. 

Schroeder, Alwin—Nashville, Tenn., Dec. 6. 

Seydel, Irma—Springfield, Mass., Dec. 4: 
San Francisco, Jan. 10; 12; St. Paul, Jan. 19; 
Hartford, Conn., Jan. 24. 

Showalter, Edna Blanche—Parkersburg, W. 
Va., Dec. 16. 

Simmons, Wm.—Providence, R. I., Dec. 13; 
New York City, Dec. 15; Yonkers, N. Y., 


Dec. 12; New 


Ernest—Carnegie Hall, New 


Dec. 22. 
Spross, Charles Gilbert—Boston (morn- 
ing), Dec. 5; Hartford (evening), Dec. 5; 


New York, Dec. 7. 
Starell, Marguerite—Jersey City, Dec. 10. 


Szumowska, Mme. Antoinette—New York, 
Dec. 6. 
Tolman, Laura—Malden, Mass., Dec. 12; 


Union, N. J., Jan. 13. 

Tollefsen, Carl H.—Rockville Center, L. I., 
Dec. 4. 

Tollefsen, Mme. Schnabel—Passaic, Dec. 6; 
Paterson, Dec. 13; Hackensack, Dec. 20. 

Townsend, Stephen— (Harvard Musical 
Association), Boston, Dec. 19; Boston (Stein- 
ert Hall), Jan, 9. 

Trnka, Alois — Carnegie 
York, Dec. 8. 

Wells, John-Barnes—Richmond, Va., Dec. 9; 
Providence R. I., Dec. 10; New York City, 
Dec. 15; Troy, N. Y., Dec. 17; New York City, 
Dec. 23; Rochester, N. Y., Dec. 30. 

Welsh, Corinne—Fitchburg, Mass., Dec, 16. 

Werrenrath, Reinald—Orange, N. J., Dec. 8; 
Ann Arbor, Mich., Dec. 13; Minneapolis, Dec. 
15; Chicago, Dec. 16; Newport, R. I., Dec. 19. 

Wirthlin, Rosalie—Philadelphia, Dec. 5. 

Young, John—New York, Dec. 5; 
N. J., Dec. 8; Tenafly, N. J., Dec. 16. 

Ysaye, Eugen—Carnegie Hall, New York, 
Dec. 10 and 21. 

Zimbalist, Efrem—Carnegie Hall, Dec. 14. 


Lyceum, New 


Orange, 


Orchestras, Quartets, Choruses, Etc. 

American String Quartet—Brooklyn, Dec. 7, 
(New England Tour), Dec. 9 to 21. 

Barrére Ensemble—Belasco Theater, 
York, Dec. 9; Orange, N. J., Dec. 13. 


New 


Boston Symphony Orchestra—Philadelphia, 
Jan. 6; Washington, Jan. 7; Baltimore, Jan. 
8; New York, Jan. 9 (Carnegie Hall); Brook- 
lyn, Dec. 6 and Jan. 10 (Institute Arts and 
Sciences); New York (Carnegie Hall), Dec. 7 
and Jan. 11. 


Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra—Cincin- 
nati, Dee. 6 7, , Bi; Jan. 8, 4 17, 24 $1; 
Feb. 1, 14, 15, 28; Mar. 1, 14, 15, 28, 29: Apr 
11, 12. 


Downer-Eton Trio—Manchester, Conn., Dec 
11; Spencer, Mass., Dec. 20. 


Flonzaley Quartet — A®olian New 


York, Dec. 9. 

Gamble Concert Party—Madisonville, Dec 
6; Navasota, Dec. 7: Houston, Dec. 8; Jack- 
son, Miss., Dec. 10; Bowling Green, Ky., Dec. 
12; Pittsburgh, Pa., Dec. 13; Newark, N. J., 
Dec. 14, 15, 16. 

Jacobs Quartet, Max—New York, Jan. 28 
and Feb. 25 (Carnegie Lyceum). 


Kneisel Quartet—New Haven, Dec. 6: New 
York, Dec. 10; Washington, Dec. 12; Brook- 
lyn, Dec. 13; Worcester, Dec. 16; New Bed- 
ford, Dec. 17; Flushing, Dec. 18: Cooper 
Union, New York, Dec. 19. 


Hall, 


Mannes Sonata Recitals—Lakeville, Conn., 
Dec. 6; Bryn Mawr, Pa., Dec. 13; New York 
(Belasco Theater), Dec. 15; Montclair, N. J., 
Dec. 17; Cedarhurst, L. I., Dec. 31; (Belasco 
Theater), New York, Jan. 19; Williamstown, 
Mass., Jan. 30. 

Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra—Minne- 
apolis, Dec. 6, 8, 15, 20, 22, 29; Jan. 3, 5, 12, 
17, 19, 26, 31; Feb. 7, 28; Mar. 14, 28. 

Mozart Society of New York—Hotel Astor, 
Dec. 7, 18. 

Musical Art Society—Carnegie Hall, 
York, Dec. 17. 

New York Philharmonic Orchestra—New 
York, Dec. 10, 12, 13, 19, 20, 22, 26, 27, 29. 

New York Symphony Orchestra—A®olian 
Hall, New York, Dec. 6, 8, 15; Brooklyn, N. Y. 
(Academy of Arts and Sciences), Dec. 7. 

Oratorio Society of New York—Carnegie 
Hall, New York, Dec. 26, 28. 

People’s Symphony Orchestra—Carnegie 
Hall, New York, Dec. 15. 

Philadelphia Orchestra—Philadelphia, 
6, 4; 28, 16, 3R 24, Bi, BS. 

Rubinstein Club—New 
Astoria), Dec. 10. 

San Francisco Symphony Orchestra—San 
Francisco (Cort Theater), Dec. 6, 13, 20, 22. 


New 


Dec. 


York (Waldort- 


Sousa’s Band—Hipprodrome, New York, 
Dec. 8. 

Thomas Orchestra—Chicago, ec. 6, 7, 10, 
13, 14, 20, 21, 27, 28, 29 


Tollefsen Trio—Perth Amboy, Dec. 16; New 
York, Dec. 22. 

Young People’s Symphony Concerts—Car- 
negie Hall, New York, Dec. 21; Brooklyn, 
Academy of Music, Dec. 9. 

Zoeliner Quartet—Boston, Dec. 5; Detroit, 
Dec. 7; AXolian Hall, New York, Jan. 26. 





COMPOSER HUHN AS 
VIAFORA SEES HIM 








Bruno Huhn, the New York Composer, 
as He Appears in a Cartoonist’s 
Sketch Book 


Snapshots and _ especially-posed photo- 
graphs give but a vague idea of the ge- 
niality of the New York composer, Bruno 
Huhn, whose songs, “Invictus,” “Denny’s 
Daughter,” “How Many Thousand Years 
Ago,” and the cycle for mixed voices, “The 
Divan,” have made his name familiar to 
music lovers. In the accompanying sketch 
he is seen through Viafora’s eyes, busily 
working on a new song. 


MUSICIANS’ CLUB ELECTION 


Fraternal Association Selects Edward 
W. Berge as President 


The New York Fraternal Association 
of Musicians has elected the following of- 
ficers to serve for the ensuing year: Pres 
ident, Edward W. Berge; vice-presidents, 
E-. M. Bowman, Amy Ray; recording sec 
retary, Ida Woodbury Seymour; corre- 
sponding secretary, Helen True Winslow; 
treasurer, Fannie Hirsch; financial secre- 
tary, Gustav Zimmerman. The program 
committee will be headed by Calvin B 
Cady, who will have associated with him 
prominent musicians. 

At the last meeting held in the rooms 
of the Musicians’ Club, a short recital was 
given, after the completion of the business 
meeting, by Ruth Harris, soprano; Alice 
Jerning, contralto, and Vladislov de Wy- 
ganowski, violinist. Miss Harris sang a 
group of German songs with excellent dic- 
tion and in brilliant style. Miss Berning 
sang two songs in English with excellent 
effect, while Mr. Wyganowski played 
numbers by Wieniawski and Vieuxtemps 
with good tone and technical assurance. 


The Rosé Quartet of Vienna will play 
all the Beethoven quartets in a series of 
six concerts in Madrid this Winter. 


ELMAN AGAIN DRAWS 
CAPACITY AUDIENCE 


Lights Turned Out to Dismiss 
Throng That Attended Second 
New York Recital 


Carnegie Hall again held a capacity au- 
dience last Saturday afternoon when Mis- 
cha Elman gave his second New York re- 
cital of the present season. His program 
follows: 


Beethoven, Sonata in D, op. 12, No. 1; Bruch, 
Concerto in G Minor; Tartini, Sonata in G Minor 
(Devil's Trill); Wagner, Albumblatt, Haydn-Bur- 
mester, Menuet; Paganini-Vogrich, ‘‘Voices of the 
W oods,”’ Francoeur-Kreisler, “Sicilienne et 
Rigaudon;” Sarasate, ‘“‘Gypsy Airs.” 


The Beethoven Sonata sounded as fresh 
as if it had just been written. He gave it 
a far better nerformance than he gave the 
master’s F Major Sonata a few weeks ago, 
there being more poise and classic style in 
the reading. 

Of his equipment it is no longer neces- 
sary to speak. That he is a violinist of 
phenomenal ability has long since been 
recognized, One interests oneself rather 
in his growth from the standpoint of the 
music itself. His Bruch was virile, 
strongly colored with passionate utterance 
and above all broad, and in the beautiful 
Adagio he outdid himself. Tartini’s hyper- 
difficult conception received a virtuoso per- 
formance, dazzingly brilliant and_ tech- 
nically sure. 

The shorter pieces, too, 
well-molded miniatures, especially Kreis- 
ler’s masterly setting of the lrancceur 
“Rigaudon.” A Haydn “Capricietto” was 
added to the group, then came the Sara- 
sate show-piece—a composition ill suited to 
the dignity of a New York recital and 
long since relegated to the province of 
“advanced pupils” and “miscellaneous con- 
certs on the road’’—and then food for the 
“encore fiends.” This was quite as plenti- 
ful as usual, and the turning out of the 
lights, a proceeding which should be advo- 
cated strongly, was expedient in assuring 
the lingering thousand or two that there 
was to be no more. 

That Mr. Elman carried himself with 
reserve and dignity cannot, in all justice, 
be recorded. He is a violinist of the type 
that thrills and arouses by reason of his 
very “unlikeness” to any other wielder of 
the fiddlebow before the public to-day; he 
insists on blurring his passage-work 
through an excess of the vibrato and ends 
his phrases with a pull of the bow and a 
toss of the head that make the unknowing 
in an audience think that it is time to ap- 
plaud. This actually occurred at the close 
of the first solo passage in the first move- 
ment of the Bruch concerto. 

Again his tone is ravishing, as in the 
Wagner “Albumblatt,” which, though the 
program failed to reveal it, was presented 
as transcribed for violin by August Wil- 


helm). A. W. K. 


stood out as 


KREISLER AND KUNWALD 


This Combination Proves Impressive to 
Cleveland Audience 


CLEVELAND, Nov. 30.—The second sym- 
phony concert in the Cleveland series 
brought the Cincinnati Orchestra under 
Dr. Ernst Kunwald, with Fritz Kreisler as 
soloist. The impression made by the new 
conductor was one of much strength and 
vigor—an interpretive genius of poetic and 
thoughtful quality. 

Mr. Kreisler played the Brahms violin 
concerto, which formed the backbone of 
the program. His lifelong study of this 
composition enabled him to conquer com- 
pletely its enormous technical difficulties, 
and gave his performance the utmost splen- 
dor in finish, in tone and in authoritative 
reading. The orchestral themes were 
brought forward by Dr. Kunwald with 
much clarity. It was a tour de force for 
both artist and conductor. Kreisler car- 
ried the audience by storm. Seven recalls 
came after the concerto. A group of solos 
with piano showed Dr. Kunwald, as his ac- 
companist, to possess a remarkable fund of 
tenderness and sympathy. There were 
numbers by Pugnani, Couperin and Tar- 
tini, with Kreisler’s own “Caprice Vien- 
noise” as an encore 

The tone poem “Don Juan” of Richard 
Strauss gave the orchestra its best oppor- 
tunity, which was fully met. Kunwald had 
his men thoroughly under control, and 
achieved brilliant results. The violin was 
especially resonant in timbre. A. B. 





Willem Mengelberg, Holland’s celebrated 
conductor, is to direct the four days’ Bee- 
thoven Festival to be held in Berlin next 
Tune. 
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NEW GENEE REVEALED 
IN “CAMARGO” BALLET 


Audience in Raptures Over Her Grace 
and Pantomimic Art as Set Forth 
in Artistic Surroundings 


Adeline Genee, the famous Danish 


dancer, came even more fully into her own, 
as far as New York is concerned, last 
Tuesday afternoon, when she presented a 
delectable feast of ballet and pantomime 
at the Metropolitan Opera House, without 
the drawback of the garish trappings of 
musical comedy, with which the managers 
of her former tours had surrounded her. 
Not the least pleasing feature of the after- 
noon was Miss Genee’s giving her chief 
assistant, Alexandre Volinin, a full oppor- 
tunity to score, which had been denied to 
him in his previous American appearance 
with Mordkin, as well as her graciousness 
in leading Mr. Volinin forth to share the 
curtain calls with her. 

As the feature of the program the dan- 
seuse had listed a new ballet, “La Camar- 
go,” founded on an incident in the life of 
the favorite court dancer of Louis XV, 
with a highly effective musical setting com- 
posed and arranged by Dora Bright. In 
this dance-story the elfin Miss Genee dis- 
played such winsome grace and rare pan- 
tomimic art as to keep the huge audience 
in raptures throughout the various in- 
cidents. This was followed by a delightful 
series of divertiss¢éments by Mr. Volinin, 
Miss Schmolz and the corps de ballet, clos- 
ing with a fantastic Polka Comique and a 
walts number charmingly performed by 
Miss Genee and Mr. Volinin. 

\ scene from “Robert le Diable” gave 
the audience a few moments of undiluted 
opera, which were less enjoved than the 
picturesque divertissement that followed. 
These afforded dovble pleasure in the 
amazing dancing of Miss Genee and the 
Meyerbeer music as conducted by C. J. M. 
Glaser. 

Nahan Franko came in for a large share 
of the appreciation of the afternoon for 
his splendid conducting of the orchestra in 
the numbers interspersed between the 
dances, including the “Ruy Blas” Overture, 
the Felix Mottl orchestration of a Rameau 
Ballet Suite, the second “L’Arlésienne” 
Suite of Bizet and the “Marriage of Fi- 
garo” Overture. a me a 





Lhévinne Reappearance with New York 
Philharmonic 


Josef Lhévinne, the Russian pianist, who 
will tour America again this season, will 
make his initial appearance with the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra on Decem- 
ber 29. His first recital will be in A€olian 
Hall on January 13. 

Lucille Marcel was the soloist of the 
third of Felix Weingartner’s Beethoven 
concerts at Furstenwalde. 








POLACCO PROVES VALUABLE ASSET AS CONDUCTOR 
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Giorgio Polacco, the Eminent Italian Conductor of the Metropolitan Opera House 


NE of the most pleasant surprises that 
the present season at the Metropol- 

itan has thus far brought. forth has been 
the work of the new Italian conductor, 
Giorgio Polacco. Many complimentary re- 
ports concerning his abilities had reached 
the ears of New York opera-goers long be- 
fore there was any definite reason to be- 
lieve that he would be heard in this city, 
but they did not convey an idea of the full 
measure of his excellence. It does not 
follow that a conductor who can win the 
approval of Naples, Milan, Venice, Flor- 


ence, Buenos Ayres, San Francisco, ete., 
etc., will necessarily impress New York 
very deeply, but Mr. Polacco needed only 
a single performance to justify the reputa- 
tion he achieved. He is a man well worthy 
to step into the place left temporarily va- 
cant by the delayed arrival of Mr. Tos- 
canini. And he is well worthy to hold the 
baton in company with such masters as the 
latter and Mr. Hertz. 

Mr. Polacco is a native of Venice and is 
34 years of age. He studied music in his 
native city and became assistant conductor 


SELF-HYPNOTIZED, SHE 
SINGS LIKE A “ TRILBY”’ 


Fourteen-Year-Old Philadelphia Girl 
Reveals Remarkable Gifts of Song 
When in a Cataleptic State 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 30.—Philadelphia 
is furnishing a new phase to the phenom- 
non .of singing by hypnotic suggestion. 
There is a fourteen-year-old girl, Margaret 
Varley, who is astonishing the specialists 
in nervous diseases by her ability to sing 
like a prima donna when in an unconscious 
or subconscious state. 

The remarkable thing about this case 
is that the girl does her singing, not at the 
suggestion of another’s will, but of her 
own volition. She lapses into a cataleptic 
state and, in that condition, sings arias 
and concert numbers that she has heard 
probably only on the talking machine or 
piano. Her condition is attributed to nerv- 
ous shock sustained some three years ago 
when she was suddenly awakened in the 
night to discover a negress standing over 
her. Frequently afterwards she suffered 
from hysteria. 

A board of eminent specialists-which ex- 
amined her yesterday included Drs. S. 
Weir Mitchell, J. K. Mitchell, Francis X. 
Dercum and Charles K. Mills. They 
agreed that it was one of the rarest of 
nervous manifestations that had come 
under their observation. The girl’s voice 
is strong and clear and she reveals a latent 
musical power that she would do well to 
develop should she be able to overcome her 
nervous malady. 





Puccini Asks College Students to Write 
Him a Libretto 


IrnHaca, N. Y., Dec. 2—Giacomo Puc 
cini wants to write another opera to an 
American libretto, and, through the influ- 
ence of Milton and Sargent Aborn, has 
asked the undergraduates of Cornell Uni- 
versity to help him towards that end. Puc- 
cini explains that he desires most of all 
fresh and original ideas such as he believes 
young and highly educated Americans 
might be able to submit. 











at the Shaftesbury Theater, London. He 
was suddenly called upon to conduct Gluck’s 
“Orfeo” in place of the regular conductor 
one evening and acquitted himself with so 
much distinction that his fame was im- 
mediately established. He then conducted 
opera in Milan and other Italian cities as 
well as in Rio Janeiro, Lisbon, St. Peters- 
burg and Buenos Ayres. A letter from 
one of Cosima Wagner’s daughters attests 
his rare abilities as a conductor of Wagner's 
works. He has not confined his efforts to 
the opera house exclusively, but unlike 
most operatic conductors, has distinguished 
himself as a symphonic conductor. 

Mr. Polacco is a gifted linguist, speaking 
with great fluency about a half dozen lan- 
guages. 
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KURTZMANN Pianos 


Are Made to Meet the Requirements of the Most Exacting Musician — SOLD EVERYWHERE 


C. KURTZMANN & CO., Makers 


BUFFALO, N, Y. 
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Office 27 Union Square 


Manufactured by 
PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 


NEW YORK 
Send for Illustrated Art Catalogue 


Are considered by expert judges to be the finest now made 
They contain more valuable improvements than all others. 
Grand, Inverted Grand and Player-Pianos 
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The Baldwin Piano 


Beautiful quality of tone, with a charm of its own. 
Distinguished by great durability. 


Che Balti 


142 West 4th Street, CINCINNA’ 
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